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PREFACE. 


I 

During a very larj^c* part of the present century the 
standard English text-books on Psychology were the 
writings of Mill and Dr. Bain. The cause of this 
was probably not sj much any general acceptance of 
the teaching of the school to which these writers 
belonged by Universities or Examiners, as the fact 
that their works—and almost theirs alone—con¬ 
tained in an interesting and tolerably popular form 
a treatment of psychological subjects which could 
be apparently detached from the more abstruse 
metaphysical problems. Be the explanation what 
it may, all thoughtful men who adhere to any form 
of Christianity, or even of Theism, must consider 
such a result lamentable. It could not have been 
other than profoundly injurious to the intellectual 
and moral health of a nation, to have successive 
generations of young, vigorous, and inquiring minds 
bred up on the philosophical diet of a school, which 
—whatever euphemistic title we may choose to call it 
by—virtually denies the Spirituality and Immortality 
of the Soul, the Freedom of the Will, and the reality 
of Moral distinctions. Fortunately, in recent years 
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there has been somewhat of an improvement in this 
respect, and though the present jphiiosophical, out¬ 
look seems cheerless enough, it at all events 
possesses this advantage over the situation of thirty 
years ago—that the monopoly of a narrow and in- 
toterant sect has been destroyed, and the science 
of Psychology is no longer deemed in England 
identical with the teaching of a single specially 
anti-Christian school. Every day there issues 
from the press a rich variety of psychological 
works, written from all possible points of view. 
Skilful translations, too, of not infrequently very 
second-rate foreign authors, and erudite mono¬ 
graphs on obscure long-forgotten writers, whose 
claims to recognition by posterity are somewhat 
difficult to discern, appear in abundance. In such 
circumstances I venture to hope that an attempt 
at an English exposition of the Psychology of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, and an application.of 
their principles to modern questions, ought to be 
of interest, not only to the Catholic reader, hut to 
every student of Philosophy. 

It is, I believe, universally admitted, even by 
those who have least sympathy with mediaeval 
thought, that the Scholastic Philosophy has had 
more influence on the intellectual, literary, and 
moral development of the human race, than any, 
nay, than all other systems of speculation taken 
together. Yet the notion of the Sch olastic Phijo- 
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Sophy which can be gained from the sketches or 
rather caricaluies of that Philosophy usually pre- 

I > 

sented by English authors, is of the most imperfect 
and misleading kind. Consequently, an elementary 
work giving the substance of Scholastic psycho¬ 
logical teaching, seems to be a desideratum; and I 
cherish the hope that the reader who has hitherto 
known the doctrines of the Schoolmen only under 
the form in which they are ordinarily exhibited by 
British writers, will find them considerably more 
reasonable than he had imagined. 

The exact scope of the present Manual of 
Psychology may, perhaps, be most easily indicated 
by explaining its genesis. It is based on a series of 
lectures given for some time past in alternate years 
to the students of the Higher School who follow 
the, Philosophical course at Stonyhurst College. The 
object of that course of Philosophy is to afford these 
young men a careful discipline in the teaching of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas, and to exercise them 
more especially in the application of the principles 
of the Peripatetic Philosophy to the problems and 
difficulties of the present day. In the lectures on 
Psychology it was also necessary to keep in view- 
the needs of those students who require a know- 
ledge of this science for Public Examinations. 
Accordingly, the aim of this work is to present to 
the English reader an exposition of positive doctrine 
such as is contained in the psychological writings of 
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Libcratore or Xigliara, together with a more detailed 
treatment of those questions which have attracted 
most attention in the recent psychological literature 
of this country. 

The better to carry out this .secondary part 
of^my programme, I have endeavoured to give 
succinct accounts of all the more important psycho¬ 
logical questions which have been discussed during 
the modern period. I have been led to introdirco 
so much historical matter, partly by the general aim 
of the work—the interpretation or solution of new 
problems by means of old principles; partly because 
experience has assured me that the history of a 
dispute is, as a rule, the easiest as well as the most 
interesting way of enabling the student to attain 
a clear comprehension of the point at issue; and 
partly because I am convinced that the chrono¬ 
logical development of a theory is a most thorough 
test of the value of the principles from which dt 
started. I have not, however, in these sketches 
confined myself to the mere narration of opinions. 
My exposition throughout is accompanied by 
criticism, and my constant aim has been to exhibit 
counter hypotheses in such a manner as to bring 
\)ut clearly the true doctrine. 

Moreover, I have deemed it advisable to 
indicate the methods and chief results of the most 
recent investigations in Physiology and Psycho¬ 
physics which seem to touch on our subject. It 
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is true, indeed, that very little light is thrown on 

Philosophical or Psychological problems by these 
branches of knowledge. Still under all circum¬ 
stances it would be desirable that the student 
of the human mind should have an elementary 
acquaintance with the organic conditions of mental 
life; but at the present day, when advocates of 
Materialism, presuming on the ignorance of their 
audience, are frequently found to declare that the 
progress of Physiology or Physics has disproved 
the spirituality of the soul, an understanding of 
the real nature and signifirance of the achievements 
of these sciences in this direction, is of the very 
first importance. 

It will scarcely be necessary to remind the 
young Catholic reader that the fact of my frequently 
citing or referring to certain writers does not in any 
way imply a general recommendation of their works 
as likely to assist in the attainment of truth. I 
have, in fact, very often preferred to illustrate a 
point by some inconsistent admission on the part of 
an adversary. At the same time, in order to assist 
the advanced student, whose course of studies may 
require more profound knowledge of current coi>- 
troversies, I have indicated under the heading 
Readings, special portions of various authors, which, 
even if sometimes not as accurate as I should Mush, 
may yet, I believe, be consulted wdth profit. 

The conditions of the series have compelled me 
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to discuss many subjects more briefly than I would 

have desired, and it is the narrowness of thfc pre¬ 
scribed limits 'which has caused me to handle in 
notes several questions that would claim a place in 
the body of a larger work. However, even where 
forced to be short, I have endeavoured to exhibit 
the general lines on which a larger treatment should 
run. 

I have sought both in the foot-notes and in 
the Readings ” to acknowledge the various sources 
whence I have derived assistance; bflt, in addition, 
I desire to express my obligations to an unpub¬ 
lished MS. of Father Herbert Lucas on Phenomenal 
Psychology, which he kindly placed at my disposal. 

As regards the arrangement of the matter, the 
more special or abstruse questions are discussed in 
smaller type. The general reader will, therefore, 
find in the larger print a brief treatment of the 
questions of most importance; and it may perhaps^ 
be advantageous for the student completely unac¬ 
quainted with philosophical literature on first 
perusal to omit or read in a merely cursory manner 
the portions contained in smaller type. This will 
prpbably be found advisable, at all events up to 
clvipter xviii. Thenceforward, however, the sections 
dealing with difficulties or objections to our doctrine 
should be considered essential, and, I hope, may 
be intelligible and satisfactory. 
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CHAPTER I. , ^ ' 

DEFINITION AND SCOPE OF PSYCHOLOGY^ 

Psychology (t^5 X0709) is that branch oi; 

f>liilosophy which studies the human mind or soul.j^ 
l>y the mind or soul is meant the thinking; 

principle, that by which I feel, know, and will, andi 
by which my body is animated. The terms Ego, 4 
Self, Subject, Spirit, are used as synonymous with 
iii^nd and soul, and, though slight differences attach 
to some of them, it will be convenient for us (except 
where we specially call attention to divergencies of 
meaning) to follow common usage and employ them 
as practically equivalent.^ 

1 In strict language the word mfnd designates the ammating , 
principle as the subject of consciousHfiss, while soul refers to i^as the 
rwt oi^ll forms of vital activity. Spmt is of still narrower extension 
thah lumd. indicating property a Being capable of the higher, rational, 
or ihicUectual order of conscious life. Eeo and se^ strictly signify 
the whole person constituted Of'soul and body, while \ub^ect marks 
the coiitrnst between the ment^ and external or physiol world. 
The derivative term subjective is similarly opposed to objective sa 
denoting mental in opposition to material phenomena—what pertains 
to the knowing mind as contrasted with what belongs to the obfeti 
knoam 
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We may here be met with the objection that we 
are unwarrantably postulating at the very com¬ 
mencement of our work the most disputed doctrine 
in the whole science of Psychology—the existence 
of some “inscpd^ble entity,” called the soul. To 
this we reply that for the present, we only use the 
term provisionally to indicate the source or root 
of our conscious states. We make no assum})tion 
as regards the nature of this principle. Whether 
it be the brain, the nervous system, the wliole 
organism, or a pure spirit, we do not yet attempt 
to decide. But we claim to be justified, in employ¬ 
ing the familiar terms soul and mind to designate 
this apparent bond, by the obvious fact that our 
various mental states manifest themselves as bound 
together in a single unity. 

The subject-matter of Psychology is, then, the 
Soul or Mind. , The psychologist investigates those 
jdienomena which we call sensations, perceptions, 
thoughts, volitions, and emotions; he analyzes 
them, classifies them, and seeks to reduce them to 
the smallest number of fundamental activities. He 
studies the nature of their exercise and the laws 
which govern their operations, and he endeavours to 
taiunciate a body of general truths which will accu- 
• rately describe their chief and most characteristic 
features. But Psychology cannot rest here. It is a 
branch of Philosophy and if it is to justify this title 

* Etymologically, Philosophy (ipiXocro^la) is equivalent to the 
lovf of wisdom, but at a~very early date it had come to signify the 
possession of the highest knowledge, or visdom itself Wi»lom (^r 
Philosophy, thus understood, was defined as the schnee of things in 
their last pauses. The term, Met aphys ics, was alsoT^nipldyed as syho- 
nyioouf with Philosophydenote the science which investigattw 
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it IS bound not to be satisfied with the mere genera 
lization of facts ; it must pass on to iiujuiro into 
the inner nature and constitution of'thc root and'; 
subject of these phenomena; it must ascend from 

^ MV au > 

the knowledge of the effect to that of the cause. 
Consequently, ar work which does nothing more 
tlian describe and classify the operations of the 
mind, omitting all discussion regarding the mind 
itself, is but an abortive attempt at a science of 
Psychology.^ La Psycholoj^ic sans ante, is ilainlel 
without the Prince of Denmark, W'hat is the 
meaning and value of Hie ? What are we ? Whence 
come we ? Whither go we ? These have ever been 
<]uestions of profound interest to the human race, 
and it is the belief that Psychok'.gy can throw some 
light on them which has always vested with such 
importance this branch of Philosophy. //Besitles the 
fact that the chief interest for mankind in PsvolKdopy 
is (kie to the expectation tluit some information as 
regards the nature of the soul itself can be thence 
dP'iived, there is another reason for the explicit 
treatment of these metaphysical problems here. 

the ultimate pri ncip les of things. Metnphysics has Lo*'n divided 
into OntoToiiy, Genaal'WelMpliy^ks or Melophysiirs pifpr, called 
neueral Metaphysics, which studies the n.iuirc au(i atls ihuto-s of 
' lieing in gcueral, and Sfeciul Metaf'hysics, inchKlingC(iswio/t)^j-, Faiioval 
1 heoiogy, and PsychoI"-:y, which investigate special forms ot IXang. ' 
’^iJy piariy modem writers, the tirms rh iloso phy and Mctaphysicsl, 
ustT«J in a vi-ry vague and indi linite sense, to signify the investi-1 
gation of all lundanuntal problems bearing on the ulinnate origin, | 
constitution, oi end of things, and the nature of knowledge ' 

‘ * Yet such a truncated 'Apodtic'n of the subject is almost | 
unanimously adiipled by English {isychologists Confer. Is llaiii, I 
Mental Sc/etne. pp. 1-3; J. Sully, Outlines of rsycludn^y, pp i, 2; 
j C. Muiray, Handbook of Psychology, pp i, 2; T. Kiboi, Con¬ 
temporary English Psychology pp. 15—20; J. D. Morell. Outlines 0/ 
Mental Philosophy, pp. x—3 
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The two sets of questions arc incapable of isolation. 
They can never be really separated. Our final 
conclusions as regards many vital philosophical 
problems are necessarily determined by the view 
taken of the nature of mental activity in the 
empirical part of the science. The sensationalist 
doctrines, for instance, on perception, intellectual 
cognition, or volition, cannot be reconciled with 
the Hegelian or with the Intuitionalist conception 
of the mind. It is, consequently, only fair to the 
reader that the philosophical conclusions to w'hich 
the treatment of mental phenomena presented tc 
him logically lead, should be clearly pointed out. 

The discussion of the former questions—the 
inquiry into the character of our various mental 
states and oj^erations—is called by different writers 
Phenomenal^ Empirical^ or Experimental Psychology ; 
whilst the investigation into the nature of the mind 
itself is styled Ra iio?ta l Psychology. Sir W. Hamilton 
describes this second part as Inferential Psychology, 
or the Ontology of the mind.* The term Phenomenai 
is applied to the first part of Psychology, because 
it investigates the various phenomena of the mind, 
the facts of consciousness. It is called Empirical 
or Experimental^ because we have an iminediatt 
experience of these facts: we can study them by 
dm mediate observation. The second part of our 
subject is marked by the epithet Rationalf because; 
the truths which are there enunciated are reached, 
not by direct experience, but by reasoning from the 
conclusions established in the earlier part. In the 

^ Metaphyncs, Vol. I. p 125. 
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prosent work we have devoted Book I. mainly to 
Empirical Psycholoj^y, whilst Book II. is coniinccl 
to the problems of Rational Psychology. We have 
not, however, sought to make the division rigid: 
in fact, our chief contention is that a complete 
and accurate separation of the two branches of 
Psychology is impossible. Thus we have include.d in 
our First Book certain questions regarding external 
perception, memory, the origin of ideas, the natur e 
of intellectual activity, and the freedom of the will 
which would now-a-days be usually allotted to the* 
sphere of Rational Psychology. The two branches 
of the science of course employ both observation 
and inference; but while frequent appeal to the facts 
of consciousness is a prominent feature in the first 
stage, deductive reasoning prevails in the last. 
Starting from the knowledge acquired in Empirical 
Psychology regarding the character of the opera- 
ticMis and activities of the mind, we draw further 
conclusions as to the nature and constitution of the 
foot or subject of these activities. The knowledge 
of the effect leads us up to that of the cause; th(‘ 
mode of action indicates the nature of the agent. 
We may thus hope by a judiciously combined use 
of reasoning and observation to attain to a well 
grounded assurance regarding the existence of an 
immaterial soul, its relations with the body, its*, 
origin, and its future dc .liny. 

'^e scope of Psychology will be made still clearer 
by pointing out how it is connected with other 
kindred sciences, and how it is separated from 
them. In the scheme of strictly metaphysical 







branches of speculation it stands opposed to 
^ C()iimolojj;v , as the Philosophy of spirit to that, of 
mture , The latter science seeks to investig^ate the 
inner constitution of matter, the nature of space 
and time, and the ultimate principles or laws which 
underlie and govern the course qf the universe; 
while Psychology confines itself to the study of the 
subjective world, the mind of man. There are^ 
'hosvever,(other departments oi Philosophical knosv^ 
ledge of a subjective character; both Logic and| 
EiJucs deal with mental activities.) As regards i 
Raiional Psychology ^ which inquires into the nature 
of the mind itself, there is no difficulty in steing 
how it is diflerentiated from these sciences, so wc 


need only kee p E7 nJ>iricg,l. Ps ycJwlogy in ^iew when 
com parin g them.' 'iBoth Psychology and Logic study ^ 
mental states, but whereas the P0rcner etnbraces 
within its ken sensations, emotions, volitions, and 
all other classes of comscious acts, the latter" is 
limited to the consideration of cogn itive oper ations, 
and mainly to that of reasoning.^^ Again, the points 
of view from w'hich they approach their subject- 
• matter is different, Psychology looks on our 
1 mental processes as natural events interesting in 
j themselves. It seeks to describe and classify them, 
jio explain their genesis, and to discover their laws 
^or constant modes of action. It may, indeed, 
incidentally afford useful information regarding the 
acquisition of habits, the cultivation of the memory, 
and the training of other faculties; but its primary 
I aim IS speculative. Logic, on the other hand, is 
' interested in mental operations as representative oj 
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I It is the science, not of thinking in 

general, but of correct thinking. It is less purely a 
speculative science, and in the eyes of some even 
its primary aim is Radical, Its object is the dis¬ 
covery of the general canons of Initby It is, in the 
words of St. Thomas, “ the science which teaches 
man how to order aright the acts of the intellect 
tin the pursuit and attainment of truth.” In a 
word, while Psychology studies thought merely 
\ a subjec t. Logic investigates it for an object. The 
researches of the psychologist arc directed towards 
the causal connections between mental states, and 
lead up to the apprehension of a body of natural 
laws —general , truths describing uniformities of 
succession and co-existence among such states. 

r 

Those of the logician centre upon the r ationa l ' 
correlations of intellectual acts, and result in the 
formulation of a code of no rmal la ws—a body of 
precepts—which can be disnbc'yed but under the 
penalty of en'or^^ In addition to these points of 
jflmilarity and contrast, the two sciences are related 
by a certain mutual interdependence. Psychology, 
like every other scituice, must conform to the rules 
of right reasoning; it must observe the canons of 
inductive and deductive inference, and it must 
carry out the general precepts of Logical Method. 
On the other hand, the validity of thought may be 
seriously affected by its genesis. The materials 
with which the logician works are products which 
have been analyzed by the psychologist, and, con¬ 
sequently, although Logic is not properly based on 
Psychology, a fahe thonrv of the nature of our 
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cognitive £a.culties may sap the very foundations 
of knowledge, and lead to a disbelief in the existence 
of all real truth. Logic may therefore at times 
have to appeal to a sound system of Psychology in 
justification of its fundamental assumptions. 

Ethics as the science of morality is easily dis- 
tii\guished from Psychology. It investigates the 
right end of human action, the nature and founda¬ 
tions of moral distinctions, the grounds of moral 
obligation, and the sanctions of morality. It 
classifies virtues, vices, and duties, and promulgates 
the rules of right conduct. Whereas Psychology 
considers our mental activities in their causes. 
Ethics studies them in their results: and while 
Logic seeks to harmonize cognition with the ordei 
of the physical world—the Real: Ethics would 
conform volition to the order of the moral world —- 
the Ideal.^ In establishing, however, the existonee 
of moral intuitions, and in exhibiting their charaotcr, 
appeal must be made to the philosophy of the 
; mind. , The nature of the mental activity calltfd 
conscience, the genesis of moral sentiments, the 
formation of moral habits, and the freedom of the 
will, a truth on the proof of which moral respcuisi- 
bility in its universally accepted sense is absolutely 
^dependent; all these questions—matters of the 
^ highest importance to the moral philosopher— 
belong to the sphere of Psychology. , 

* We have noticed only the most striking points of contrast 
Strictly speaking, J,ogic is concerned tor all truth—physical, meta¬ 
physical, and moral For a complete account of the province ol 
Logic, cf. Logic, by K F. Clarke. S.J. c. i On the q .estion how 
far Logic is to have alli'tted to it a practical aim. cf. td pp. 19—35 
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The term Biology is sometimes used in a wide 
sense to embrace alPthe branches of knowletif^e 
which treat of the phenomena of. life. More 
properly, it comprehends two co-ordinate plissical 
sciences,® Morphology^ which investigates the struc¬ 
tures of living oi;ganisms, and Phvsiolo({v , which in¬ 
vestigates their functions. The’latteFscIe^nce stands 
in close relations to Psychology, both Phenomenal 
and Rational..^ The physiologist studies the various 
operations of our vf'getatwe_ life, he examines 
into the action of digestion, respiration, growth, 
nutrition, and the other vital processes which 
take place within us. He observes the working of 
our several organs, and seeks to enunciate laws 
that will express the general uniformities cxhibit('d 
in the aggregate of operations which go to constitute 
our physical life. These events are perceived by 
the external senses, and are ultimately rediicibb' 
to .movements in matter. Physiology is thus dis¬ 
tinguished from Empirical Psychology, both by thr 
p henonien a of which it treats, and by the faculty 
through which these phenomena are apprehended. 
It is marked off on the other hand from Rational 


* The term p ositive science is frequently used to designate those 
branches of knoMlled|(e wBfCh deal with the laws oiphenomena, fans 
q^^fvable byiriinib'diate expcnence. Some writers would confine the 
term science exclusively to this significatioc. Such usage is, however,'* 
illegitimate. The object of science is to discover causation , con¬ 
sequently, the inquiry into primary causes, which are properly tlu' 
real causes, has a fortiori a right to this title For the s;ike of 
precision, however, the term philosophical scienc e may be con¬ 
veniently employed to denote thosb' branenes oi Knowledge which 
deal not merely with secondary, but with the higher or primary 
causes. Raiional’ Psychology is in this sense a philosopljical 
science, as compared with the phenomeiialislic or so-called ixisitive 
■ciences of T’hysiology and Empirical Psychology 
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Psychology, as the positive science of the physical 
manifestations of life from the philosophical science 
which seeks - to investigate into the inner nature oj 
the subject of vital phenomena, both physical and 
psychical. Again, the vegetative and psychical 
Lctivities proceeding from the sapie root recipro¬ 
cally influence each other. Our sensations, intel¬ 
lectual operations, emotions, and volitions, are 
profoundly affected by the physical condition of 
the organism at the time, and in turn they modify 
I he character of the functions of physical life. 
Consequently, as we shall see in the next chapter, 
Physiology forms an important supplementary source 
of knowle*ige in building up our science of Empirical 
Psychology. But Rational Psychology is still more 
concerned with the teaching of Physiology, its 
scope is to investigate the inner nature of the 
subject or root of both psychical and vegetative 
functions, and the relations subsisting bet\veen 
that subject and the body.Tit is alike interested, 
therefore, in the sciences of conscious and of un¬ 
conscious life, and its final conclusions must alike 
harmonize with the established truths of Physiology 
and of Empirical Psychology. 

Readings — On the dignity, utility, and scope of Psychology, cf. 
•St. Thomas, Comm de Anma, Lib I 11 1,2, Dr. Siockl, Lehrbuck 
^ der Phtlosnj'/iie, §§ 1—3; Pere Chabin, Cours hiittuittairg PkUoso^kUt 
pp. 



CHAPTER II. 





METllOn OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

llN describing Psychology :is the science of the 
hmiian mind or soul, three con<hljf)Tis are iniplied— 
jir^Ly that Psychology has a definite subject-matter 
the nature and activities of the thinking subject 
secondly^ that it possesses an efiicient method ; 
thirdly^ that it comprehends a systematized l)0»ly 
of general truths, or, in other words, that it; 
embraces a number of facts in their relations lo 
their universal causes. . In our first chapter we 
sought to mark out clearly the field of our science; 
in the present we purpose to describe its method, 
pointing out the chief in.'^tninicnts of investig.ii ioi. 
which lie open tons; the rest of the work Aili he 
devoted to the satisfaction of the third essential 
reiiuirement. 

The subject-matter of Empirical Psychology isj 
cmsciotisness. Now states of con.sciousness can only*! 
be observed by inirospection—^{\\ is, by the turning I* 
of the mind in on itself. Consequently this faculty j 
of internal observation must be our chief instrument 
in the study of the mind. To its adjudication mustj 
bo the first as well as the ultimate appeal in every 
ps) chological problem. Mental states c;in only bej 
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apprehended by each man’s own con^cioupness.j 
Their reality consists in this apprehension—7-their 
esse is percipi. Therefore the ender^vour to decide I 
as to their nature or origin by information gathered 
from any other source is obviously absurd. The 
greatest c^-re must, however, be^ taken to notice 
accurately all^the aspects of the phenomena pre¬ 
sented to us, and to detect those nninerous un¬ 
obtrusive differences in the cliaractcr of mental 
phenomena which may indicate profound divergency 
in the nature of their source. ^Thc inpidicions 
observer, impressed by the greater intensity of 
sentient states, may thus easily ignore the more 
subtle activities of our higher rationai life, and so 
b(‘ led to form a conception of mind from which the 
most important features are absent. 

Still, although our mental states ,are of an 
evanescent character, and enjoy but a transitcuy 
existence, it must nevertheless be insisie< ! on ,th:it 
lliey are^ facts as real as any in the univcrsi’. A 
sensation, an intellectual judgment, or a volitit-n, 
possesses as much reality as a nervr)i]s curnml, a 
chemical solution, or a transit of Venus;]and whilst 
the most thorough-going sceptic cannot question tlu- 
existence of states of consciousness, ingenious and 

^ The truth oi this remark is sir'kinf»ly illustrated in the history 
of Mental 1 ‘hiiosophy in thiscoufiiiy l>v th<‘manner in which tin* 
relational activity <>f tlu; mind -ns i of apprehendiii}; iiinvciixil 
relations—has b^-cn jqnorod or i.iisconcc'ived by the eninv; son- 
nationalist school Irom flartlc} to I)r iSain. I'lie wriliiif^s i">l 
Stirling, Green, B.'a.iloy, and other ilnnkcrsof Hegelian tendem i«'s 
have had in recent years the good ehect of bringing about I he 
re-ciiscovery of this inlellecluai laculty, which occupied suidi ,i 
prominent position in the psychological system of the leading 
schola itir phikcsf.pliers 
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acute thinkers have been found over and over again 
to deny us all certainty regarding material objects. 

This mode of investigating psychical phenomenal 
by means of internal observation is called the Siibjcc-' 
live or Introspective Method. It must be supplemented,, z. 
however, by otherr lines of research, if we wish to 


make our conclusions as trustworthy and as widely 
a[ip]icable as possible. Api)eal to these additional j 
means of information constitutes what is called the’ 


()J>jcctive Method of inquir\, since they form part of 
the out side world, and are apprehended only through 
the external senses. But evidence gained in this 
way is of an essentially secondary or supplementary 
value, its chief use being that of suggestion or 
corroboration. The prinf:ipal_ forms of objective 
investigation are the following:- 

I. The results of ot her m en’s observations off 
their own minds as far as these results can be 


gathered from oral description, and compared with 
the results of our own individual experience. 

*2. The products of the human mind as embodied! 
in l angu age may afford valuable information. Com¬ 
parative philology and the study of various literatures . 
are here our chief resources. Language has been 
happily styled crystallized or fbssilized thought, and 
under skilful handling it may be made to unfold « 
many interesting secrets of past mental history^ « 
Thus the rich and varied vocabulary of the Tagan 
dialect, which contains over 30,000 words, a vast 
inherited wealth far beyond the needs of the present 
generation, is maintained by Professor Max Muller to 
point to a degradation of that race from a previous 
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condition of considerable mental development, rather 
than to a gradual evolution from a lower and Jesi* 
intellectual state.® Similarly the jH'escjice in various 
languages of words connoting certain mon I ideas 
may constitute important testimony in disputed 
interpretations of consciousness. 

I 3. A diligent study of the human mind as mani- 
I fested at different periods of life, and in different 
* grades of civilization, ina}’ throw much light on the 
l.'uvs which govern the development of the mental 
faculties, and on the condjtions which have given 
rise to various customs, sentiincnts, and modes of 
I thought. Historical researches into the manners, 
religions, and social institutions, of ditferLiit nations 
may here prove very fruitful. 

4. The study of the instincts, habits, and other 
psychical activities of tin. lower animals, if under¬ 
taken in a sober and judicious spirit, can be made 
.to yield considerable assistance in some rpiestions. 
This sphere of investigation, when grouped with 
that just niontioned, is sometimes ratlnu' questiwii- 
unly dignified with the title of Com/irraliy c Psyvholo'^y. 
However, the anthropomorphic tendency m man to 
project his own tlioughts and seiili/nents into cither 
beings renders tliis scientihe instrument peculiarly 
liable to abuse. Still subject to proper jirecautions 
it may assist us materially, /liy means of it we may 

* Cf. “The Savaije,’’ Nineteenth Century, JiUiuary, 18S5, p 120 
Jrrotessor Mpx Miillor there arfjues very forcibly, that “ lh(‘ 
ficent rums jn the dia'octs, v.heiber of Fut'^ti.ins, Mohawks, or 
fJott* iirots, toil us of iiieiual hi'ilih.-rs whom no one could match nt 
poisout. Ibfc Trigan lar.^ua;."; js that s[)okon by iho native:', ol 
terra del huego, iho race v,’hich Darwin cousidered to be Uu* 
lowest least developed family of human beings yet f«M]ncl 
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advantageously apply the great inductive methods of 
difference and residues^:^ 'rhe lower animals possess 
certain faculties in coniiiiuii with man, but they 
are deficient in others, and hence by a diligent 
study of their actions we are enabled to distinguish 
how much of mE^n’s conduct is necessarily due to 
different faculties. 

5. The science of Physiology is also a source ofj 
valuable information. The intimate nature of the 
relations between the mind and the organism, so 
strongly emphasized in the Aristotelian and Scholastic . 
Philosophy which conceives the soul as the form of 
the body, receives more elucidation every day with 
the advance of biological science. In examining 
into the operadons of sense, the development of 
imagination and memory, the formation of habits, 
and the transmission of hereditary tendencies, the 
advantage of a knowledge of the physical basis of 
these phenomena is obvious; but as""all menial 
processes, even the most purely spiritual acts ul 
intellect and volition, are probably accompanied or 
conditioned by cerebral changes, too much itd)(iiir 
cannot be devoted to the study of the constitution, 
structure, and working of the organism. ( At the 
same time care must be taken to distinguish clearly 
between the two orders of facts. The mental state, 
and its physiological accompaniment or condition 
arc separated, as Professor Tyndall says, by an 
“ impassable chasm.^ It is then not sufficient to 
explicitly admit oned^or twice, as most writers of 
the Sensist school do admit, that the neural and 
psychical events arc divided by a difference which 
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transcends all other differences, and then to forget, 
or lead the reader to forget, the vital character of 
this difference. The mental states must be treated 
and described throughout in such a way that no 
confusion between the two kinds of phenomena is 
caused to arise in the student’s mind, and he must 
not be misled into supposing that a conscious process 
has been finally explained when its physical correlate 
has been indicated, o;* when the whole operation has 
been described in cloudy physiological language. It 
is, therefore, a grave violation of the most rudi¬ 
mentary maxims of philosophical procedure, and an 
ii'H'ardonable abuse of nomenclature, in a work of 
professedly scientific character, to call the neural 
concomitant the phy sical ** side ” or “ aspect ” of a 
scix::a...ion, and to speak of “ waves of emotion ” or 
the “ glandular nature of the affections.”® 
i 6. Hand in hand with Physiology goes Pathology, 
Uhe complementary science of organic disease; mid 
the opportunities presented in the investigations 
connected with this branch of knowledge for the 
observation of mental activities in an isolated or 
abnormal condition will occasionally throw light 
on obscure questions^'Soionambulism, illusions, 
hallucinations, and various forms of insanity exhibit 
•particular mental functions under exceptional con- 
. ditions, and not infrequently suggest or confirm 
exj>]aiiations of special mental operations. Simi¬ 
larly, the study of those derived of different senses 

* For some admirable remarks on the abase of physiological 
lurminology >ri describing mental states, cf. ZHr. Martineaa'a Amyi 
PkUosophic^ aud Thmkgiud, Vol. 1. pp. 
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may advance the scientific analysis of normal per¬ 
ception and the discovery of how much is due to 
the various faculties. (^But here a^ain judgment is 
required, and we must be on our guard against 
assigning too much weight to irrcguh?r and excep¬ 
tional cases.^ Tlje emotional interest excited by 
abnormal occurrences may easily lead us to exagge¬ 
rate their philosophical importance, and to forget 
that after all the proper subject-matter of our science 
is the men.'i sana in corpora sano. The reality of this 
danger becomes apparent when we find writers on 
Psychology founding thei” theories as to the nature 
of the soul, or of its cognitive operations, not on 
the observation of the activities of the normal healthy 
mind, but on dubious conjectures regarding some 
obscure ill-understood forms of mental aberration 
that appear perhaps once among a hundred thousand 
human beings. 

We have here explicitly enumerated the various 
sources from which our science draws its materials, 
but, although it has only in recent times become 
customary thus to classify them in detail, they have 
been made use of by writers on the phih -sophy of the 
mind since the days of Plato and Aristotle. Some 
recent authors appe ar at times to believe that these 
methods of inductive inquiry are a result of modern 
discovery, and that surprising advances of an un¬ 
defined character have been, or in the immediate 
future will be, effected by their means in our know¬ 
ledge of the nature of the mind. A comparatively 
brief study, however, of Aristotle’s great work on the 
soul, and of his supplementary treatises on special 
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psychological questions, will show how fully he 
appreciated the value of these extended fields of 
information.* 

The method pursued in Rational Psychology 
will be mainly de ducti ve.' From the truths estab¬ 
lished in the earlier part of our wgrk as regards the 
life of the soul, we shall draw inferences as to its 
inner constitution ; from the character of the activity 
we shall argue to the nature of the agent,' from 
the degree of perfection in the effect we shall reason 
up to that of the cause. 

r 

f 

Tlie scope just assigned to Psychology is ol)jcctcd 
to by writers of widcl}' different schools in this country, 
so it may be well to ad<i a few siippleiiicinary remarks 
in defence of our position. Opp(ments we may divitle 
into three classes. Some deny the possibility of a 
science either of Rational or Phenomenal Psyclioh^gy. 
Others, admitting the existence of a genuine science of 
the phenomena of the mind, deny the possibility of any 
real knowledge regarding the nature or existeuee of 
the soul. Others, again, whilst allowing witli this 
second class tlie value of Empirical Psychology, ex¬ 
clude from its treatment various questions, such as ttie 
freedom of the will, and the origin of inU llcctual ideas, 
on the ground that these are metajihysical or philo¬ 
sophical problems to be treated of cfiicwhere. As 
regards this ^ast view, the divergence from us may be 
mainly one of method and classification. Provided 
^ these questions are satisfactorily discussed in some 
branch of Philosophy, it does not appear vital what 
department be sele^cted. We may, however, point out 
that Psychology, the philosophy of tlie mind, st'cms to 
be under more distinct obligations to face these prob¬ 
lems than any other science-; and, in the second place, 

* M St.Hilaire has shown clearly how accurate were the views 
of the founder ui the Perijjatetic school on the use ol *be iiuhieuve 
methods in r.syehology. Cl. Psychology d'AristoU, y)\\ lit Ixv 
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as we have already stated, any attempt at adequate 
treatment of mental phenomena will inevitably involve 
some particular philosophical view as to tlie nature of 
our faculties. 

The only sufficient answer to writers of the second 
class—those who deny the possibility of a rational 
science of the soul—is to work out a systematized 
body of certain tr^iths ref^arding its nature, and the 
relations subsisting between it and the body. Tliis 
we will endeavour to accomplish in the Second Book 
of the present volume. That a work claiming to be 
a treatise on Psychology ought to make some such 
attempt seems so manifest that it is difficult to under 
stand why the duty should be so uniformly ignored in 
English manuals. Locke’s influence and the national 
distaste for metaphysical argument has had much to do 
with it, but probably the authority of the Scotch school 
has had still more. For it was to Reid and Stewart 
those most interested in a satisfactory exposition of the 
evidence bearing on the existence and character of 
the human soul naturally loekt tl for a proper vindi¬ 
cation of the subject. Unfortunately, idolatry of 
empirical fact and contempt for deductive reasoning 
reached a climax in the common-sense school. As a 
consequence, the worship of the Baconian method in 
its most exaggeratedly vicious form wrought that evil 
in ’the science of the mind wliich it would assuredly 
have cflected, had it been as faithfully followed, in the 
study of external nature.® Thus we find that whilst in 
Germany and other Continental countries mental philo¬ 
sophy was approached with a view to the solution of 
the most interesting and important problems that can 
occupy the human spirit, British psychologists have 
been seeking to convert their science into a mere natural 
history of psychical phenomena. Any attempt at a 
comprehensive treatment of our mental activities is 

* On the reaction against the pure Baconian doctrine of method 
m recent times, see Jevons' Principles of Science, Vol. TI c. xxiii. He 
remarks that its value may be estimated historically by the fact 
that it has not been followed by any of the great masters of science." 
IP g- 14 ) 
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Stigmatized as an illegitimate introduction of j)hiloso- 
jihical problems, and wc have finally reached a stage 
in which even such a clearly psychological question as 
the freedom- of the will is to be inexorably boycotted 
on the grounds of its connexion with the discredited 
.’science of metaphysics. 

As regards the third class of opponents—those who 
dejny the possibility of a genuint» science even of 
phenomenal psycliology—since they attack the founda¬ 
tions on which our whole work rests, we will licre state 
and answer l>riefly their chief argnments. The leading 
representatives of this view have been Comte in France, 
and Dr. Maudsley' at home. Botli Icacli that Psycho¬ 
logy is merely a subsidiary departint iit of Biology, and 
that it must be studied exclusively^ or mainly by objec¬ 
tive metliods. Dr, Maudsley slates the case against 
PsycboltJgy at length in tlie earlier part of his work, 
The. Thysiologv of Mind. But in this, as indeed in other 
philosophical questions, that vigorous writer does not 
ap])e;ir to hold very clear or consistent opinions even 
tliMjLigliout the course of the same volume. 

I. He iirgCvS that Psychology', as a distinct inde¬ 
pendent science built up by introspection, is impossible, 
lor iutios]'ection is itself impossible. “ In order to 
observe its own action it is necessary that the mind 
pause from activity, 3’^et it is the train of activity that 
is to be observed.” {The Physiology of Mind., p. 17.) * 

This assertion we must meet by a direct dcmial, 
supported by an appeal to each man’s Inner experience. 
Firsts as regards the variou.s modes of our sentient life, 
sensations, perceptions, ap]v*tites, pleasures and pains, 
our only di/ficuity is to understand how such a state¬ 
ment as tliat attention to them causes their immediate 
annibiilation could ever have been penned. Life could be 
made happy without much difficulty if our disagreeable 
stales and experir.nccs woiihl vanish when we turned 
to observe them; but unfortunately cold, hunger, thirst, 
and disease, the pains of muscular strain, and of tooth¬ 
ache are not such obliging visitors. The activities of 
sight, hearing, taste, smell, and touch, can certainly be 
studied both in actual operation on their objects, and 
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as reproduced in imagination. Secondly, that we can 
attend to and examine our liighcr (orins of mental 
activity is equally certain. EhujIk-us, desires, per¬ 
ceptions of relations, reasonings can be both con¬ 
comitantly studied in their direct course‘s and afterwards 
recalled by memory. This is due equally in either case 
to the self-conscious power of the mind, and implies in 
us a higher order of mental activity than that involved 
in mere sentient affections. Our only proof of this, as 
well as of every other psychological fact, must be an 
appeal to each man’s own consciousness. 

2. Again, it is a maxim of “inductive philosophy 
that obs(irvation should begin with simple instances, 
ascent being made from them slv'p by step through 
appropriate generalizations.” (Mamlsley, p. 19.) More¬ 
over, science being universal, the i)sychologist should 
be able to contemplate a variety of speciineiis which 
exhibit the object of his investigations in its varimis 
stages of development. But introspection presents only 
a single subject for examination, and that a most rare 
and exceptional one, “the complex sclf-cuiiscioiisness 
of an educated white man.” Consequently, even were 

*^Mr. Sully, who defends the intro<;pcctive method, yet seems to 
hold diat immediate concomitant ccnisuU'ration of present mental 
states is impossible, that it is only past slates we can properly be 
sajd to observe, and that m fact " all introspection is retrospection ’* 
{Illusions, p, 190, and Outlines of Psychology, p 5.) This tenet is a 
necessary deduction from the sensationist theory of mental life, but 
the logical position for the disciple of that school is that assumed 
by Dr. Maudsley, and not the hnltin," inconsistent docUine of 
Mr Sully To the mind endowed vvith no activity essentially 
higher than that of the sensuous order, both introspccUon and retro¬ 
spection are equally impossible. But that the humc.n mind is capable 
of concomitantly observing its own states will become clear to any 
one who makes the attempt. It is actually the converse of Mr 
Sully’s dictum which expresses the truth, ‘ All retrospection involves 
present introspection;" for, it is the present representation of the 
p.nst state w’hioh is examined, and only while actually present to the 
wind can it be the subject of observation. But if we can attend to 
a present state which happens to bi* an image of a past state, surely 
there can be nothing to prevent attention to a stale which is n< >1 
such a representation. Consequently we can coiicomitantiy study 
those mental processes of which we aie conscious. In a w«.)i'(l, as 
Mill urges against Comte, “Whatever we are diiv?tly aware of we 
can directly observe.” {Auguste Comte and Positivism, p. 64.) 
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introspection possible, its deliverances would be 
deprived of that feature of universality essential to 
every genuine science. To this we may reply in the 
first place that, were a number of anatomists limited 
each to tne study of a single human organism, they 
would still be able to frame a collection of results con¬ 
taining a substantial amount of agreement. Secondly, 
comparison of observations among psychologists, appeal 
to general experience, and the several objective methods 
we have described, and wliich have be en in use from 
the very birth of Psychology, completely destroy the 
force of the supposed difficulty. 

3. A kindred objectiem is urged against the necessary 
limitation of introspective observation to a single ob 
server, “ a witness whose evidence can be taken by no 
one but himself, and whose ver.acity, therefore, cannot 
be tested. . . . The observed and the observer are one, 
and the observer is not likely in such a case to bt? uii 
biassed by the feelings of the observed, and to c(‘nf<irm 
rigidly to the rules of exact observation.” (id.) The 
answer to the last objection will apply again in great 
part here. Further, (a) the psychologist, like the physio¬ 
logist and every other scientific inquirer, must seek to 
!<iy aside prejudice and to approach his subj<ict in an 
impartial spirit. (6) He must, like them, exercise care 
and diligence. And (c) he must check his results *by 
comparison with those of other observers, and by the 
study of other minds through the various supplementary 
methods. 

4. Dr. Maudsley also argues that the range of 
introspection is very limited. (a) “ Consciousness 
which does not even tell us that we have a brain is 
certainly incompetent to give any account of the 
essential material conditions of our mental life.’* (}). 21.) 
(h) Mental life itself, too, is largely beyond the range 
of introspection. “ It is a truth which cannot too 
distinctly be borne in mind, that consciousness is not 
co-extensive with mind.” (p. 25.) As ngards the first 
part of the difficulty it might, perhaps, be not unfaiily. 
retorted against the physiologist that the method of 
external observation on which his science is basi d can 
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tell us nothing of the mental conditions which pro¬ 
foundly inlluence many physical processes. Letting 
tliis pass, however, it is sufficient to recall to mind 
that conscious states and mental activities are real 
facts differing in kind from all physical events, in order 
to give them as good claim to form adequate matter 
for an independent science as physiology has to be 
separated from chemistry or mechanics. Finally, that 
the study of the physical conditions of conscious pro¬ 
cesses is a legitimate source of useful supplementary 
information has been, as we before urged, fully admitted 
from the time of Aristotle; but unfortunately, owing 
to the hitherto extremely backward condition of the 
science of Physiology in general, and especially in that 
department which deals with physical basis of mental 
life, it can afford very little reliable information of any 
importance. 

5. Dr. Maiidsley also argues that the illusions and 
hallucinations of the insane seem to them as clear and 
evident affirmations of consciousness, as do the intro¬ 
spective c^bservations of the psychologist. Therefore 
the latter are untrustworthy. This objection is trivial. 
Insanity is, unhappily, a possible contingency among 
Ihtk investigators both of soul and body, but science 
will not be ultimately injured by such casualties. 

6. Finally, it is urged, as a general proof of the 
worthlessness of Subjeciive Psychology, that “there is 
no agreement between those who have acquired the 
power of introspection.” (*V/.) This objection is based 
on a confusion of two very distinct questions—the 
character of the menial states of which psychologists 
affirm that they are conscious, and the hypotheses or 
exj'lanations which they advance to account for these 
states. As regards the former, that there is a very 
large amount of general agreement, any one who con¬ 
sults the psychological literature even of schools the 
most opposed will discovei. On the other hand, wide 
and manifold divergence in the theories advanced to 
explain the origin and nature of mental life, the history 
of Philosophy since the great scliolastic stream of 
thought was abandoned unequivocally demonstrates. 
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3 \it that is not the fault of introspection any more than 
''conflicting views as to the source of the sun’s heat are 
a reflection on the trustworthiness of the telescope.' 

We have in the present chapter treated Dr. 
Maudsley’s objections at such great length, not on 
account of any considerable importance we assign to 
his work, but because the discussion of his arguments 
helps to make clear to the student th*o actual difiiculties 
and limitations of the Introspective Method. 

Rcadingi -On the opposition in nature between Psychology and 
the objective sciences, cf T^r Martincriu’s Essays Philosophical and 
Theologuai, "Cerebral Psychology," pp 245—253: also on Method, 
cf. M Charles, Psychologic, c. ii. gg 3. 4 On tlie necessity of a 
consistent theory of Rational Psychology, even for a complete view 
of the physiological conditions of mental activity, cf. Professor 
Ladd’s Physiological Psychology, pp. 3^5, 3S6 




CHAPTER III. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE MENTAL FACULTIES. 

The subject-matter which Empirical Psych 
investigates is Consciousness, but, as we luive 
already remarked, the chief instrument by which 
our investif^ations are to be carried on is also 
Consciousness. The question then at once arises: 
What meaning or meanings are we to attach to 
this term ? The word has been employed in a 
variety of significations, but for our purpose it will 
be necessary to distinguish and recognize only 
thret.^ f In its widest sense Consciousness as op¬ 
posed to unconsciousness denotes all modes oi 
mental life. It comprises all cognitive, emotional, 
and appetitive states which are capable of being 
apprehended; it is, in fact, synonymous with the sum- 
total of our psychical existence. '2^ In its second sense 
it signifies the mind’s direct, intuitive, or immediate 
knowledge either of its own operations, or of some¬ 
thing other than itself acting upon it. This usage, 
which is supported by Sir W. Hamilton and some 
of those writers who maintain that we have in 

‘ For a detailed account of the various meanings assigm^d 10 
the term comciomness by philosophers, see the volume of the present 
series on l^'irsi Principles 0/ Knowledge, by John Kickaby, S ] 

pp, 340—347 
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certain acts an immediate perception of a reality 
other than ourselves, makes Consciousness .equiva¬ 
lent to immediate or direct knowledge. Under¬ 
stood in this way Consciousness signifies the energy 
of the cognitive act, and not the emotional or 
volitional acts as cognized. On the other hand, 
it is opposed to mediate and to reflex knowledge. 
In its third meaning the term is limited to that 
deliberately reflex operation by which the mind 
attends to its states and recognizes them as its 
own. Consciousness in this sense is no longer that 
common constituent of all subjective phenomena, 
whether intellectual, emotional, or appetitive, which 
makes them mental realities; nor yet is it the 
simultaneous notice which the mind concomitantly 
possesses of such acts. It is a supplementary intro¬ 
spective activity by which all our mental states are 
studied, and through its means what is implicitly 
apprehended in our direct consciousness is e.x])l<citly 
brought under review. In this signification the 
word is equivalent to Self-consciousness, and when¬ 
ever there is danger of UrnBiguTty^ or wTienever it is 
of importance to bring out the distinction, we will 
employ this latter term wu'th its adjective self- 
conscious. Consciousness in the first meaning con¬ 
stitutes the object, in the third meaning the chief 
instrument of Empirical Psychology. 

Our primary duty in entering upon a scientific 
treatment of the facts of Consciousness is to 
effect a proper distribution of these phenomena. 
From very ancient times it has betm customary to 
divide our mental states into a small number of 
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general groups conceived to be the outcome of 
separate faculties or powers^ of the mind. By a 
Facul ty is meant the mind’s capability of undergoiiigt 
a particular kind of activity; thus, our sensations of 
colour are due to the Faculty of vision, and our 
recollections to the Faculty of memory. Such a> 
method of classification is j ustifie d by the con¬ 
spicuous difi q^rencc s found both in the gii^litv of 
the several kinds of mental life, and in the manner 
in which the latter put the mind in r elatio n with th(' 
object.® . These activities assume either of two gene- 

* The exact meanings of the terms, B'acuity, Power, Capacity, 
Function, and the like, are not very accurately £xed in Psychology 
l^owor {potenlia) may be conceived as either active or passive, tliat 
is cither as a special causality of the mind or as its susceptibility 
for a particular species of affections or changes. Hamilton, 
following Leibnitz, would confine the terra Faculty {Facultas, 
Facilitas) to the former meaning and Capacity to the latter. The 
terms Act, Operation, Energy, on the contrary, denote the present 
exertion of a power. The last of the three, however, is also used 
in a kindred sense to the previous terms, as the perfection or 
special ground in the agent from whence the activity proceeds 
The word Function may signify either the actual exercise or the 
specific cfU) ucter of a power. Faculty, Power, and Capacity, all properly 
signify natural abilities. Accordingly, G H. Lewes inverts ilie 
original and universally accepted meaning when he would make 
the term Faculty connote an acquired or artificially created 
aptitude. Faculty is efficient cause of Function, not vice versa, 
though the latter is both final and formal cause of the former. (Cf. 
Hamilton, Mciaph. Lect. x.; Lewes, A Study of Psychology, p. '47 ) 

“ “ The ground for the division of the mental faculties lies in 
the special nature of the psychical activities ” (Cf. Jungmrinn, Das 
Grmiith unddas GcfuhlsvermogmderneuerenPsychologic, p.12.) Scholastic , 
philo-sophers taught that the faculties of the soul should be dis¬ 
tinguished per actus et objecta, that is, according to the nature of each 
activity and the object towards which it is directed. The former 
principle, however, is the real causal ground for the distinction, the 
latter being valuable mainly as an indication or symptom which 
helps to exhibit more clearly diversities in the quality of the 
energy. “ Potentia, secundum illud quod est potentia, ordinatur 
ad actum. Unde oportet rationem potentim accipi ex actu ad 
quern ordinatur; et per conseqncns opuiti t (luo.i i.itio potentiae 
Uiversificetur. ut diviTsificalur r.itio actus,” {Sum i q 77. a 3. c.) 
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ricnlly different forms. Every mental act or enerj»y 
constitutes a relatio n between the mind or'.subjec t 
and the object or terminus of that act. Now this 
relation we find always to consist either in (a) the 
assu mptio n by the soul of th<‘ object into itself after 
a psychical manner intmiionali), or {h) the 

te ndency of the soul towards or fiom the object as 
the latter is in itself. In the previous case tht 
object of the state is presented or represented in 


the mind by cogvitivc act, in the latter tlie .mind is 

inclined^ towards or from the object by an 

act; and the aptitude for the one class of operations 


is described as co^ 3 ^nitive, ]>crcipierit, ap})rc li(nisivc, 
and the like, while the root of the other has been 



styled the “striving,” “orectic,” “conative,” or 
“affective” power, blinder the faculty of co ynitio n 
or..J^nowls<ige are aggregated such op(?rations as 
those of sense-perception, memory, ima|L;ination, 
judgment, and reasoning; under the a ffectiv b or 
appetitive faculty are included desires, aversions, 
emotions, volitions, and the like. " 


Besides this distribution of mental energies into 
those of a Cogniiional and those of an Appetitive 
character, and running right through both classes, 
there is another division of still more vital inipc^rt- 
. ance from a philosophical stand-point; we mean 


that based on the distinction between the powers of 
a higherrational^ or spiritual grade, and those of 


* There is indeed a certain sense in which the apprehensive 
faculties exhit)it a tendency towards their appropriate objects This 
is implied in the scliola^tic icrni intentionalis. Still the distinction 
b('hveen such general responsive aW'mity and the special “striving" 
element of appetite remains evident 
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the lower, unsuous, or organic order. Through- ^ 
out • the entire history of Philosophy it has been 
recognized that this difference is of profound signi¬ 
ficance. Thinkers upholding so multifarious and 
d ivergent philosophical creeds as Plato, Aristotle, 
the Schoolmen, Descartes, Leibnitz, Kant, and 

I* 

Hegel, all agree in looking on this difference of 
nature in our sensuous and intellectual activity ai 
the central fact in the whole of Philosophy. Surely, 
then, every classification of our P^aculties which 
does not give a prominent position to this vital 
ilistiiiction violates the first maxim of scientific 
procedure. Yet the received three-fold scheme 
which arranges our psychical activities into those 
of Feeling, Intellect, or Cognition, and Will, com¬ 
pletely ignores this distinction, and bundles together 
imagination and sense-perception with the highest 
and most abstract exercises of thought. Accordingly, 
in ad^lition to the division which separates appetency 
from cognition, and intersecting both these depart¬ 
ments of mental life, we must draw a line marking 
off Hensiioiis from rational or spiritual phenomena. 

‘ These, however, must not be conceived as two 
co-ordinate classes of activities standing indepen¬ 
dently side by side; they are akin rather to super¬ 
imposed strata. The superior faculty presupposes 
and supplements the action of the lower. To the 
sensuous order belong such operations as seeing, 
hearing, forming concrete pictures by the imagi¬ 
nation, and conserving sensible experiences in the 
organic memory. Intellectual consciousness com¬ 
prises the processes of forming universal concepts, 
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iudgments, and inferences, the recoilcction of rational 
truths, and the operation of roflocting on our own 
■ mental states. In the sphere of orec tic ac tivity or 
conation we find in the lower |:!jrade organic appetite 
aiicTsensuous desires, in the higher spiritual desires 
and rational volition. Afl'cctions, emotions, and 
passions, periaiii partly to one, partly to the other 
order. It is true of course that in actual concrete 
experience we cannot separate the superior from 
I he inferior activity. The sensation in mature life 
is rarely given without some faint accoin])anying 
exercise of I ntell ect. But such dependence, or 
( oncomitance, does not identify the two energies. 

A further examination of our cogni tive p ower of 
the sensuous order reveals to us certain lesser 
differences which afford us reason for a subdivision 
of this generic capability. We find that some 
faculties make us directl}' cognizant of material 
j>henomena existing without the mind. These an* 
the External Senses, Others have for their objects 
not such extra-mental realities, but conscious repre- 
i^entations of the former. The.se faculties were 
called by the scholastic phifjsophers the Internal 
the chief of which are Imagination and 
Memory. The first forms images of absent objects, 
the second super-adds to such refiresentations a 
conviction of their having been previously experi¬ 
enced. The principal subdivisions, therefore, of 
the lower grade of cognitive life are Imaginati<jii, 
Memory, and the JCxternal .Senses. In tlie sphere 
ol spiritual knowledge the various opeiations of 
conception, judgment, inference, and reflection, do 
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not present sufficient divergency in nature to war¬ 
rant a subdivision of Intellect into different faculties. 
These several processes are merely successive func¬ 
tions of the same power. 

Besides the gc iieral partition of appetency, or 
affective consciousness, into rational and sensuous, 
no further subdivision seems obvious. The most 
important class of states which might appear to 
claim as their root another special property of the 
soul are the Feelings and Emotions. In so far, 
however, as they are not identical with the merely 
pleasurable or painful aspect of our cognitive energies, 
these phenomena may be traced to the affective or 
appetitive disposition of the mind taken in a wide 
sense. In our present chapter we can of course 
merely enunciate the principles ^upon which our 
system of classification is based; the justification 
of that scheme will be found in the detailed treat¬ 
ment of these various mental activities throughout 
the present book. 

Although the vast majority of psychologists have 
followed the method of referring our psychical plieno- 
mena to a small number of general faculties, yet then, 
has been a good deal of disagreement regarding llic 
scheme of powers to be assumed as ultimate. Aristotle, 
rejecting Plato’s allotment of three leally distinct souls 
to man, teaches that the human being is possessed of 
one vital principle which informs and animates the 
body. This soul (tfruxv) is endowed with five distinct 
genera of faculties: “ Vegetative Power (to OpenTiKov), 
on which the maintenance of the corporeal organism 
depends; the Appetitive Faculty (to opcKviKov), wliicJi is 
exerted in striving after what is good and agr('eal)lc, 
and in repelling what is disagreeable xot <^179); the 
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faculty of Sensuous Perception (to aio-^^ip-tKov), by which 
the objects perceptible by sense are represented in our 
cognition, the Locomotive Faculty (to KirqTtAov), by 
which we are enabled to move the body and its mem¬ 
bers, and make use of them for external action; and 
lastly, ttie Reason (to ^t«ro/;rf/coV). The four faculties 
first-named belong to brutes, iis well as to man. Reason, 
on tlie other hand, is the characteristic which distin¬ 
guishes man from the bruter.”'’ 

St. Thomas follows Aristotle,® but lays greater stress 
than the Greek philosojdier on the distinction between 
mere sensitive appetite (ope^is oAoyo?), for which we are 
not responsible, and rational appetite or will ^ Leaving 
out of account, then,'the physicjlogical or extra mental 
powers of the soul, wc have cognitive capabilities of 
the sensuous order; intellect, or the faculty of rational 
knowledge; and the two kinds of appetite. This is 
the scheme which wc have ourselves a<lopted. With 
St. Thomas, as with us, emotional states are either 
comjilcx products made up of cognitive and appetitive 
activities, or mere aspects of such entjrgies. 

Among modern writers, Reid and Stewart put 
forward the distribution into Intellectual and Active 
Powers, based on the antithesis maintained by the 
peripatetics between the cognitive and appetitive 
faculties. In doing so, however, they overlooked the 
equally important principle of division into Sensuous 
and Rational aptitudes, all forms of cognition being 
alike styled intellectual. In addition to this deficiency, 
their classification errs by oyiposing intellectual to active, 
whereas the higher order of cognitive activitj^ is as 
essentially active as many modes of appetency. 

Hamilton adopts the three-fold distribution of the 
facts of consciousness into phenomena of Knowledge , 
of Feeling, and of Conation. This classification, first 
propounded last centuryTuy Tetens, a German philo¬ 
sopher, was popularized by Kant, and probably enjoys 

® Stockl’s Handbook of the History of Philosophy (Translated by 
Thomas Finlay, S.J.), p. iiQ. This work contains an excellent 
epitome of Aristotle’s Philosophy. 

* Cl Sum i. q. 78 a l u " Sum. i. q. 80 a a. 
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most general favour among psychologists of the present 
day. It bases its claims on the assumption of three 
ultimate radically distinct modes of conscious activity 
to one or other of which all forms of mental life are 
reducible, while none of these, it is asserted, can be 
identified with, or resolved into, either of the other 
two. Consciousness assures me, it is urged, that I am 
capable of Knowledge, of seeing, hearing, imagining, 
reasoning, anB the rest. It also testifies to the fact 
that I may be drawn towards or repelled from objects, 
in other words, that I am endowed with the faculty of 
Desire. Finally, it reveals to me that I experience 
pleasure and pain, and that I am subject to various 
emotions, such as curiosity, pride, anger, and admira¬ 
tion, which are not acts of cognition, nor yet of desire- 
Accordingly there must be postulated as the basis of 
this last class of states a third capability in the mind, 
the Faculty of Feeliuii. Our objection to this scheme 
is that it sins bSSTT excess and defect. On the one 
hand it ignores the fundamental distinction between 
the l ower and higher grades of mental life, and on the 
other naiid it asserts without sufficient grounds the 
existence of a separate third faculty. Hamilton, like 
most* Kantians, was at times fully aware of the diver¬ 
gence in kind which marks off rational from sensuous 
cognition. Yet this all-important difierence receives no 
real recognition in his classification, whilst the pheno¬ 
mena of feeling, for which he demands a third com¬ 
partment, are reducible either to aspects of cognitive 
energies or modes of appetency. 

Dr. Bain arranges the most general groups of menial 
facts tlius: (i) Feelings which includes, but is not 
exhausted by our i>lcasures and pains. (2) Willt or 
Volition, which comprises all the actions of human 
beings in so far as impelled or guided by feelings.” 
(3) “ Thought, Intellect, Intelligence, or Cognition, which 
includes the powe-rs known as Perception, Memory, 
Conception, Abstraction, Reason, Judgment, and Ima¬ 
gination.” This general faculty he analyzes later on 
into three “facts,” or “functions,” called “Discrimi¬ 
nation, or Consciousness of Difference, Similarity, or 
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Consciousness of Agreement, and Retentiveness, or 
Memory.”® This tripartite scheme is open to the same 
difficulties as the previous one, lait the treatment of 
Intellect by Dr. Bain is far more erroneous than tiiat 
by Hamilton. The defective character of bulli systems, 
liowevcr, can be satisfactorily shown only by the estab¬ 
lishment of our own doctrine in the course of the present 
work. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer rejects the triple division of 
mental phenomena for a two-fold one: (i) Feelings, and 
(2) Relations between Feelings or Cogniiions. In liis view 
volition is merely a complex form of feeling, and oven 
the “relations” between feelings he speaks of as being 
merely special feelings. As a psychological classifica¬ 
tion this division has been very justly, but not con¬ 
sistently, rejected by Dr, Bain, on the ground that 
what is required is not a scheme of mental products, 
but of the different kinds of powers or forces of the 
mind by which such products are attained.® Looked 
at, however, as an ultimate analysis of our mental 
operations, it must be condemned as proceeding from a 
false conception of mental life similar to that of Dr. Bain. 

But difference of view on the subject of the mental 
powers has not been confined to the problem of 
classification. A vigorous crusade has been preached 
by several psychologists during the pres(mt century 
against the “ faculty hypothesis ” in any form. The 
movement was initiated in Germany by Herbart in 
opposition to Kant, and has been sustained there by 
Drobisch, Beneke, Schleiermacher, Vorlander, and 
others. In France, MM. Taine, Ribot, and positivists 
generally, have followed in the same direction, and a 
vast amount of wit and rhetoric has beam expended in 
the demolition of these “ metaphysical phantoms.” Wc 

* Mental Science, p. 2. The apparent agreemcni in classification 
between Hamilton and Dr. Bain, even where it holds, is superficial 
Dr B^n. Mr. Sully, and all empiricists, since they teach that the 
mind is nothing more than the sum of our conscious states, mean 
by a faculty merely a group of like mental act.s, while Hamilton, 
who believes that the mind is a real indivisible entirgy, conceives 
the different faculties, not, indeed, as independent agents, but as 
special forms of causality or susceptibility in the soul. 

• The Senses and Intellect, p 640. (and £dtt.| 
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believe, nevertlieless, thnt, once the reality of the mind 
as a permanent indivisible energy is admitted, the 
assumption of faculties when j)rupeily ex})lained is 
unassailable.«»A mental faculty or power is not of the 
nature of a particular part of llie soiii, o^ of a member 
different from it as a limb is distinct iVtMii the rest of 
the body It is not an independent reality, a separate 
agent, which originates conscious states out of itself 
apart from the mind. But neither is it mciely a grc)Uj> 
ot conscious states of a particular kijid. It is simply a 
si)ecial mode through wliicli the mind itself acts. “ It 
is admitted by rdl tliat a faculty is not a force distinct 
from and independent of the essence of the soul, but 
it is the soul itself, which operate;s in and through iht' 
faculty." A faculty is, in fact, (he proxtmnle gnmid of 
some special form of activity of which the mind is capable. 
That we are justified in attiibiitiug to the soul la’cultics 
in this sense is abundantly clear. Careful use of our 
power of introspection reveals to ns a number of modes 
of psychical energy radically distinct from each other, 
and incapable of iurlher analysis. To see, to hear, to 
remember, to desire, are essentially different kinds of 
consciousness, though all proceed from the same source. 
Sometimes one is in action, sometimes another, but no 
one of them ever exhausts the total energy of the mind. 
They are partial utterances of th(! same indivisible 
subjt;ci. But this is equivalent to the establishment of 
certain distinct aptitudes in the mind.^^ 

^ In England the chief psychologist during the early 

Cf Die Psychologie, von Dr. Constantin Gntberlet, p 4. 

” "The proposition, 'our soul possesses different Incullies.' 
means nothing else than 'our soul is a substance which as active 
principle is capable of exerting different species of energies.' ’ '• 11 

tlu; .soul produces within itself acts of perception, then must it also 
be endowtxi with a property corresponding to this effect, and this 
property must be soiuetlnng actual, objectively real in it; other¬ 
wise a stone may at times be just as capable of percipient acts 'J o 
deny that property whilst we admit its manife.siations, is to assert 
that the faculty of pcrceptioii is nothing else than the sum ol its 
acts, and is equivrJcnt to postulating accidents without a substance, 
effects without a cause, and to discoursing of phenomena and opera¬ 
tions when the subject, the agent, is abolished." (Das Gemuth und 
das Gefuklsvermogcn der neueren Psychologie, von Jungmasin, p ii.y 
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part of this century who attacked the doctrine of 
mental faculties, was Brown. As the right view was 
sufficiently vindicated then by Hamilton,we need 
not return to refute the former writer or Bailey, who 
added little of any value on the same side. Recently, 
however, Mr. Sully reasserts the old exploded charge, 
so a word in answer to this author may be useful. 
After premising that the discussion of the ultimate 
nature of the “so-called faculties” l>elongs to Rational 
Psychology, and so lies outside of Iiis sphere, he con¬ 
tinues: “The hypothesis of faculties can, however, 
be criticized from the point of view of Kmpirioal 
Psychology in so far as it succeeds or does not 
succeed in giving a clear account of the phenomena. 
Looked at in this way, it must be regarded as pro¬ 
ductive of much error in Psychology. It has led to the 
false supposition that mental activity, instead of being 
one and the same throughout its manifold phases is a juxta¬ 
position of totally distinct activities answering to a bundle of 
detached powers, somehow standing side by side, and exerting 
no influence on one another. Sometimes this absolute 
separation of the parts of mind has gone so far as to 
personify the several faculties as though they were 
distinct entities. This has been especially the ®ase 
with the faculty or power of willing.” 

One or two observations may be urged in reply, 
(i) Mr. Sully, in asserting that all mental activity 
is one and the same, cannot seriously intend to 
maintain t'lat the conscious activity known as seeing 
is identical with that of hearing, or that cognition is 
not different in nature from desire. But if he allows 
these energies to be radically distinct modes of 
con.sciousness under the vague saving clause of “ mani- 
^ fold phases," then all that is needed for the estab¬ 
lishment of a variety of mental aptitudes in the sense 
for which we contend is admitted. (2) The description 
of the theory as involving the absurd view that 

Metaph. Ixx. 

** Outlines, p. 26, Mr. Sully is undoubtedly rig'n when he says 
that d-‘‘,cu.ssion of the nature of the faciiltios ])f;rtains to National 
Psychology But this only shows the essentially ahortivo charactef 
of a purely Phenomenal Psychology 
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the faculties form “a juxta-position of totally dis¬ 
tinct activities answering to a bundle of detached 
powers, somehow standing side by side and exerting 
no influence on each other,*’ is a strange travesty of 
the doctrine, and hardly to be expected in an author 
of Mr. Sally’s wide reading after Hamilton’s elaborate 
confutation of Brown. Indeed, so far have the sup¬ 
porters of the doctrine been from setting “the faculties 
side by side exerting no influence on one another,” tliat 
a great part of the modern attack is based on quite an 
opposite representation of their view. They are charged 
in Germany with making the mind the theatre of a 
perpetual civil war among the faculties; and Vorlander 
compared the world of consciousness in their system 
to the condition of the Roman Germanic Empire, when 
the vassals (the faculties) usurped the functions of the 
regent (the soul), and were perpetually intriguing and 
struggling with each other, whilst Schleiermacher styled 
the theory a “ romance replete with public outrages 
and secret intrigues.” If the faculties are to be 
annihilated on the charge of being everlastingly 
involved in mutual conflict, it is rather hard that 
they should be condemned at the same time for 
exerting no influence on each other. The truth is, 
no such ridiculous view regarding the nature of our 
mental powers has ever been hold by any psychologist 
of repute, but in talking of the obvious and indis¬ 
putable fact that our intellectual operations, emotions, 
and volitions, interfere with and condition each other, 
philosophers, like other folk, have been compelled by 
the exigencies of language to speak as if the faculties 
were endowed with a certain independent autonomy of 
their own. They have, however, of course, from the 
days of St. Augustine, and long oefore, been aware 
that it is the one indivisible soul which remembers, 
understands, and wills.^* (3) Even regarding the 
activities of sense and intellect, which we hold, and 
shall prove to be essentially different, the assertion of 

Haec tria, memoria, intelligentia, voluntas, quoniam non sunt 
tres vitae, sed una vita; nec tres mantes, sad una mens: conse- 
qnmter ntique nec tres substantiae sunt, sed una substantia." (Cf. 
St.Ang. £><; Trinitate, Lib. X. c. xi) 
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an imagined real independence is untrue. The second 
faculty pre-supposes as a necessary condition of its 
action the exercise of the first, and is dependent on 
it for itf operation, whilst both are inefcly diverse 
energies of the same simple soul. (4) Finally, the 
Will is not an independent member, an entity separate 
from the mind; it is merely that perfection of the Ego 
which constitutes it capable of that special form of 
energizing called willing; it is the soul itself which wills, 
f There is, however, a tenet implied in our system 
? irreconcilably opposed to the phcnornenalist view of 
> Mr. Sully and all other sensationist writers. We hold 
■ as a fundamental all-irnportant truth that there exists 
\mc real indivisible agent called the Mind^ which is some- 
1 thing more than the series of events known as conscious 
I states. And we would venture to ask which party is 
really guilty of the charge of disintegration. Who are 
the true separatists on the question ? Is it the school 
which maintaining the existence of one indivisible mind 
recognize in it a number of capabilities for divers* 
forms of action ? Or is it the sect which teaches that 
the mind is nothing but an aggregate, a procession, of 
separate states connected by no real bond ? The; 
transition from even an oligarchy of faculties to a 
headktss democracy of conscious atoms, is scarcely 
an advance towards the unity of the Ego. 

. There remains another question related to our 
, irrescmt subject; Which is to be conceived as the 
mo.st fundamental of our activities? To answer this 
we must recill our double division of faculties, on the 
one hand, into sensuous and rational, and on the other 
into cognitive and a[)petitive. Now of the two former 
kinds of mental life that of sense is primary. The 
faculty of sense manifests itsiilf at the earliest age, it 
* extends throughout the entire animal kingdom, and 
its exercise is always pre-siipposed in ord(ir to furnish 
materials to be elaborated by the rational powers in 
man. Intellect, on the other hand, is something super- 
added to sense. In all its forms it rtsquires as the 
condition of its operation the previous excit.ition of the 
lower pov.^ers, it manifests itself later in life than sense, 
and it is confined to the human species. Turning now 
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to the other division: Whether is cop^nition or appetite 
the more primordial ? But little refl(^ction is required, 
vve think, to make it clear that knowledge is naturally 
prior to volition. We desire because we perceive or 
imagine the object of our desire to be good. We arc' 
drawn or repelled by the pleasural'lc or painful 
character of the cognitive act. A sensation of colour, 
sound, or contact, viewed in its proper character, is a 
rudimentary act of apprelieiision, and it may awaken 
a striving either for its continuance or for its cessation ; 
an intellectual judgment may similarly give rise to a 
volition. It is true that sonu* ilesires manifest them¬ 
selves in an obscure way without any antecedent cogni¬ 
tive) representation that we can clearly realize. This is 
especially the case with the cravings of physical appe¬ 
tite, such as hungta and thirst. Purely organic states 
which give rise to yearnings of this kind, however, are 
rather of the nature of physiological needs than properly 
psychical desires ; and in proportiem as thtjy emerge inu> 
the strata of mental acts the cognitive element comes 
into clearer consci<msness. We may, therefore, lay 
it down as a general truth that appetite is subsequent 
to knowledge and dependent on it. These faculties 
are.thus to be viewed, not so much in the light of 
two co-ordinate powers standing side by side, as in 
that of two properties of the soul, the exertion of 
one of which bears to that of the other the relation 
of antecedent to consequent. 

What position as regards the two powers just 
Xhentioned does the so-called thiril Faculty of Feeling 
hold in our system ? F'celings undt:rstood as a 
gr(.)up of emotional states are not, we have alrea<ly 
remarked, the tdFspring of a third ultimate distinct 
energy, but complex products resulting from the action 
of both cognitive and appetitive faculties. Feeling 
viewed simply as pleasure and pain, and such is the 
only sense in which this form of consciousness has 
even an apparent claim to the position of a separate 
faculty, is merely an ai,put of our cognitive and 
appetitive energies. It exhibits itself as a positive 
or negative colouring, which marks the operations of 
these powers. As a quality of knowledge it must be 
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conceived tp be dependent on cognitive activity rather 
than vice versa. But, inasmuch as it is through this 
quality that cognition determines the character of'th(* 
consequent appetite, feeling, or rather the cognition 
as pleasurably or painfully coloured, stands in the 
relation of cause and effect to the subsequent appetite. 
Since, however, the activity of desire may also be more 
or less agreeable, and since it may result in satisiaction 
or discontent, feeling here again stands in the relation 
of sequela to volitional energy. Feeling thus con 
sidered as a quality of conscious acts is of the nature 
of a variable phase or tone of both cognitive and 
appetitive activity, but when in the position of a 
dependent accident of the former it may be a causal 
condition of the latter.'** 

Readings. —Classilicalion of the Faculties, cf. Sum. i. q. 78 The 
ablest and most exhaustive treatment of the whole subject with which 
we are acquainted is Jungmann's Das Gmuth und das Gefuhlsver- 
mogen derneuereu Psychologie (Freiburg, 1885.) See especially §§ 1—5 
and 83—100. On the nature of Faculties, cf. Suarez, DeAntma, Lib 
II. c. i. and Metaph. Dtsp. 18, sect 3; Gutberlet, Die Psychologie, 
pp. 3—8: Mariineau, Types of Ethtcal Theories, Vol. II. pp. 10—13. 

This account of the relations subsisting between cognition, 
feeling, and appetency, which wo believe to represent the View 
of ot ^Thomas, embraces the elements of truth posKe.sscil by 
both Kamilton and Dr. Bain in the controversy on the subject 
Hamilton is right in holding that the cognitive or appn lie’n.sive 
fbim of consciousness is the most fundamental, and tliat feelnig, 
i pleasure or pain, is dep* ndent on the former, whilst desire is 
a still later result. There is thn.s some foundation for his assertion 
that consciout>ncss is conceivable as cognitive energy void of 
pleasure and pain, whilst the laifor cannot be conceived unless 
as a quality of the former. On the other hand, throiigli not 
recognizing the difference between sensuous and intellectual cogni¬ 
tion, he falls into the error of supposing that the Ihiier, and sorao- 
times even that peculiarly reflex form of it wliich is known as 
f self-consciousness, is necessaiily prior to sensuous pleasure and 
pain. Dr. Bain inaintains feeling to be the primordial element, but 
under this term includes both the pleasurable and painful dspirts of 
conscious st;ues,_and certain sensations. He is right in holding 
sensuous life in general to be prior to rational life, but wrong in 
making feeling under the form of pleasure or pain antecedent to 
or co-ordinate with cognitive sensibility. 
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Empirical or Phenomenal Psychoi.ogv. 
Part I. —Sensuous Life. 


CHAPTER IV. 

^SENSATION, f 

The •most fundamental and primitive form of 
conscious life is sensation. Such being the case, 
sensation cannot, properly speaking, be defined. 
It may, however, be described as an elementar} 
psychical "state aro-used in the animated Organism by 
some exciting cause. A se nsation is thus a modifica-l 
tion, not of the mind alone, nor of the body alone, | 
but of the liv ing bei ng composed of mind and body. ^ 
The power of experiencing sensations in general is'" 
termed sc mibi lilyf while the capacity of the living 
being for a particular species of sensations is called 
a sense. The special portions of the organism 
endowed with the property of reacting to appro¬ 
priate stimuli so as to evoke these particular groups 
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of sensations are called sense-o rfians , A being capable 
of sensations is described as sentient, or, sensitive; 
and the term senmous may be applied to all those 
mental' states which are acts, not of the soul- alone, 
but of the animated organism. ^ 

//' The process by which a sensation comes into 
existence usually comprises three stages. First, 
.^there is an action of the physical world external to 
the organism. This action, transmitted in some 
i form of motion to the sense-organ, gives rise there 
to the second stage. This consists of a moleculai 
‘ disturbance in the substance of the nerves which 
is propagated to the brain. Thereupon, a com¬ 
pletely new phenomenon, the conscious sensation, 
,js awakened, (The nature of the external agencies 
which arouse sensation is the subject-matter of the 
science of Physics; the character of the process 
within the organism which precedes or accompanie s 
the psychical state is studied by the science of 
l^h ysio logy; while the investigation of the conscious 
operation itself is the function of Ps ycho logy.^ In 
describing the action of the senses later on, we will 
say a brief word on the physical and physiological 
conditions of each in particular, but a few very 
general remarks on the nature of the physical basis 
of conscious life as a whole may be suitable here. 

The bodily machinery of mental states consists 

1 We employ the word mental, as equivalent to conscious. In this 
sense, it is apjdicable to all stales of consrioiisness, whether cogni¬ 
tive or appetitive, sf-insuous or supra-.s(msuons The us.igc of those 
8 i.'liolaslic writers who would make this adjective synonymous with 
■MteiUctual, seems to us inconveniently narrow, anu loo much opposinl 
to common language 
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of the n ervous sys tfiiP* This is composed of two? 
parts, the central mass, and the branches which^ 
ramify throughout the body. The central mass,' 
called the ccrebro-spinal axis, is made up of the 
brain and the spi nal c ord passing from it down 
through the backbone. The brain consists of a 
soft, pulpy, convoluted substance of mixed grey 
and white matter, the former being constituted 
of minute cells or vesicles, the latter of libres or 
threads. The sp inal cord consists of a column of 
the white, fibrous matter, enclosing a core of the 
grey, cellular substance.^-- From the spinal cord, 
between every two vertebrte, there issue forth two 
pairs of nerves- The nerves proceeding from thf' 
front of the spinal column are called the antenor, 
or mot or n erves, inasmuch ris they are the* 
channels employed in the transmission of impulses 
outwards, and arc thus the instruments of muscular 
ymovoincnt. f The nerves coming from the back of 
Hhc spine are called the ajfcrcnty or sensory nerves, 
because by their means the molecular movements 
which give rise to sensations, arc conveyed inwards 
from the various org^ans of the body. In the several ■ 
sen se-or gans, these nerves appear arranged and 
modified in various ways, so as to respond to their 
appropiiatc excitants.// It is not agreed among 
physiologists how far specialiication in the structure 
of the different parts of the nervous mechanism is 
required in order to respond to the different forms 
of stimuli. 

The most prominent feature by which sensations 
of the same or different senses rire disti nguishe d 
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.from each other, is that of (quality . The sensations 
of sound are thus of a^ge nerica lly different. quality 
from those of smell, while the feelinfr of blue 
is of a specifically distinct quality from that of 
red. Besides differing in quality, sensations may 
also vary in intemityy and duration. By the intensity 
of a sensation is understood its vividness, its greater 
or less strength in consciousness. The d egre e of 
intensity depends partly on the force of the objective 
stimulus, and partly on the vigour of attention. 
The duration of a sensation means obviously the 
length of time during which it persists in existence. 
This is determined mainly by the co ntin uance of 
the stimulus. The duration of the sensation is not, 
however, always either equal to or simultaneous 
with that of the stimulus. A certain brii;f interval 
is always required between tlu; irritation of tlu.* 
organ and the birth of the mental state, and the 
latter continues for a shorter or longer perirxli altc'r 
the cessation of the former. A certain lapse of 
tiine is consequently necessary between two sncces 
' sive excitations in order that there he two distiiH't 
sensations.”^ Thus, in the case of siglil, if the action 
of the stimulus be repealed oftener than five times 
in the second, it ceases to be apprehen<led as a 
series of separate events, and instead, one con¬ 
tinuous sensation is aroused. The ear can distin¬ 
guish as many as fifteen successive vibrations in the 
second, while the recuperative power of taste and 
smell, after each excitation, is far lower than that 
of sight. It is erroneous, however, to speak of the 
continuous sensation produced by these repeated 
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excitations as a co mpound sensation arising^ from the 

combination of a number of simple sensations. It 

is only by an inaccurate metaphor that un extendc d 

mental states can be described as blending, or 

mixing, after the manner of liciiiids or gases; and 

2 . 

there is, moreover, nothing to show that the 
supposed constituent elementary states ever came 
into existence. The simplest and briefest sensation 
lias for its physical condition a neural process, 
divisible into parts; it would, how(wer, be absurd 
to speak of it as composite, on this account. In 
the case of a continuous sensation of sound, or 
radour, arising from an intermittent stimulus, the 
p hysica l and physi olomca l conditions may be more 
complicated, but the mental state felt to be simple 
must be described by the psychologist as such.* 
f Somewhat similarly, in the case of touch, a 
certain interval of space, variable in different 
[lortions of the body, must exist between the parts 
of the organism alfected by two stimuli, in order 
that these may be felt as distinct.^ The capacity of 
sensation for vaiiation in intensity and duration has 
suggested in recent times the attempt to secure 

The “objective” analysis of mental states by Mr. Sf)encer and 
iVl 'I'aiiK' is thus illusory. If states which consciousness the only 
possilile witness concerning such facts—declares to be simple, arc 
to be reduced to units of the character of nervous shocks, because 
the action of the physical agent is of a composite character, then we 
fcilainly cannot stoji at the feeling of a "shock,” as tlie unit. The 
briefest and simplest sensation of the colour of violet, w’hich involves 
between six and seven hundred billions of vibrations in the second, 
must b<‘ resolved into an incredible number of rniconscious units of 
consciousness, for the existence of none oi which, of cours'^, is there 
any evidence A knowledge* <>f the p!i}.sical conditions ot mental 
states is valuable, but conscious elements affirmed to be simple by 
inirosj^tion, must be accepted as such by the psychologist. Cf. 
Dr. Mivart, Nature and Thought (2nd J.dit.), pp 89—92 
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exact quantitative measurement of mental pheno¬ 
mena, and the title of Psychophysics has been 
allotted to this line of investigation. 

. The features hitherto described, including even 
pleasantness or painfulness, arc merely asj)ects or 
accidental properties of sensation. Its esscuitial 
nature lies in^ its cognitive quality. The intcjisity, 
duration, and emotional tone of a sensation, exist 
only as they are known. They are of a variable 
7 *and adjectival nature. They determine and modify, 
but they do not constitute the essence of a seiy'/a,tion. 
I A sensation is in itself an elementary mode of xon- 
I sciousiiess of a cognitional characterj—Knowledge, 
however, may have rciereiicc either to extra-organic, 
or to intra-organic objects and events. We may be 
cogniijant of something other than <-ui selves, or 
of the states of our own sentient organism, and 
different senses stand higher a nd Jo wer in regard to 
these different holds. ^In sight, in the irnueuhir 
sense,® and in the tactual sensations of pressure, 
knowledge of externa l reality is the prominent 
fcatrjre; in hearing, taste, smell, and the organic 
feelings, the sensation is a cognition, which origi¬ 
nally bore a subjective character.j 4 n the case of 
these latter faculties, the pleasurable or painful 
aspects of sensations frequently rise to great im¬ 
portance ; roid on some occasions the sensation 
becomes uiai »y a cognition of pain, oi, more rarely, 
of pleasure. 

This distii’r Uon between the objective and sub- 

* This term is used to denote the power of experiencing sensa¬ 
tions of resistance or impedinl energy and moveraenl. ks natur*f 
will be discussed in the next clinpler 
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jective import of the sentient act has ctiused the 
two terms, sensation and perception, to be contrasted 
with each other. Sensation,, as thus opposeil to 
perception, is variously defined to "be, the inodilica- 
tion of the sense viewed merely as a snhjccITvc 
state, the consciousness of an affection of the 
organism, or the feeling of pleasure or pain 
awakened by the stimulus. Perception* is described 
as the ol^cciive '""knowled ge , the apprehension of 
external reality given in the sentient act; or, as the 
act by whl^ we l ocalize or project a sensation (jr 
cluster of sensations, actual and possible, into the 
external world. 

(This separation of the two terms is convenient 
for bringing out the difference between the devel¬ 
oped form of cognition exhibited by sense in mature 
life, and the vague kind of apprehension afforded in 
the earlier acts of the sentient powers: but the 

* The vtozApercej'tion, or rather, the Latin vorb percipere, was 
nally used in a wide sense to denote any form ot appreheiibioii or 
comprehension, whether sensuous or intellectual Later on, it 
Ix-came litniied to sensuous apprehtmsion, and was employed by 
Iveid, in contrast to the term sensation, to designate tlic 
cogniltjn of something as exiernai to us Sen-,alioii originally meani 
the process of sensuous apprehension considered as revealing to us 
both itsell as a subjective stale, and the I'lyoctive quality to wliicb 
it corresponded. By Reid it was confined to the former significa 
tion, and thus explained : •' I'he agreeable odour (of a rose) which 
1 feel, considered by itself without relation to any external object, 
is merely a sensation. Peixeption has alwa).s an exlemal object, 
and the object in this case is that quality in the rose which 1 discern 
by the sense of smell.” The later sensationalists (e.g. Mr. Sully, 
Outlines, c vi.), invcTting the doctrine of Reid and Hamilton, that 
perception is the apprehension of a real external quality, describe 
this act as an ejection or projection out of ihe mind of a sensation 
carrying with it a cluster of faint representations of other past 
sensations, the whole being “ solidified " or “integrated ” in the form 
of an object. On the terms sensation and perception, cf. Hamilton. 
Oh Reid, Note D. also Metaph. Vol. II. 93—97. 
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distinction is one of decree, not of kimL In the 
most rudimentary sensations of pressure and ;of 
colour, there is a c ognition of somet hing other than 
self, and though rude and indefinite in character, this 
is still an act of objective knowledgejConsequently, 
there is already here perception, in the modern 
signification of the term. This vague act receives 
exacter definition as we advance, and in later years 
the quality perceived by the sense is cognized as 
situated in a determinate place, and accompanied 
by other qualities. Such further determinations, 
are, however, the result of other sensations, and 
if no one of them revealed external reality to us, 
the aggregate could not do so. This subject will 
be better understood when we come to treat of the 
nature of Perception. Some writers define Sensation 
as the feeling of pleasure or pain attached to an act 
of sensuous apprehension, but very few, if any, 
adhere consistently to this interpretation. When, 
for instance, the sensations of the different senses 
are spoken of, and their various propierties, quality, 
intensity, tone, duration, and the rest, are described 
by psychologists, sensation does not mean the 
pleasurable or painful asp'ct of certain mental 
states, but these states themselves. It is only when 
used in this narrow signification, as a feeling of 
pleasure or pain, that sensation and perception can 
be held within certain limits to stand in an inverse 
relation to each other.® 

® Hamilton explains Reid to mean by pereeptUm, *• the olqective 
knowledge we have of an external reality through the senses; by 
unsatioH, the subjective feeling of pleasure or pain with which the 
srganic operation of sense is accompanied," ana adopdag eieu^ 
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The modification of a sensnotis faculty is thus, 
in its simplest form, of a percipient character, and 
in the case of vision and touch, the sensation from 
the beginning possesses a certain objective refer¬ 
ence. A sensation viewed in this way as a modifi¬ 
cation by which the mind is made cognizant of a 
material quality of an object, was called by the 
schoolmen a species sensibilis. 

The doctrine of si>ecies has been attacked and 
ridiculed by many modern writers, and this in a 
manner which shows how widespread and pro¬ 
found, even amongst students of philosophy, is 
the ignorance regarding the most familiar terms 
of scholastic writers. Democritus and Epicurus 
formerly taught that we know objects by means of 
minute representative images which stream off from 
their surface, and pass into our soul through the 
channels of the senses. The Latin word species^ 
meaning an image, was used by their Roman dis¬ 
ciples to signify these volatile images. Aristotle 
and his followers, however, rejected the theory of 


he enunciated the lavr that above a certain point the stronger the sensa¬ 
tion the weaker the perception, and vice versa. He seeks to establisii 
this general o[)positiou by a comparison {a) of the several senses, 
and (//) of (lilferent imj)ressions within the same sense Confined to 
sensuous uj)prchension, the formula seems to be approximately true, 
tiJllioijgh it IS pain rather than pleasure which interferes with 
cognition As a generalization applicable to higher intelhciual 
forms of cognitive activity, it does not hold Consciousness is not, 
as Tlamilton seems to imply, a fixed quantity where increase in 
cognition involves decrease in feeling. This is in direct opposiuon 
to the doctrine adopted by Hamilton himself from Aristotle, that 
pleasure is a reflex of mental energy. In the view of the Greek 
philosopher, keen and intense pleasure accompanies vigorou.s 
iiiltdlectual activity, and the greatest and best pleasure is the 
necessary sequela of the exercisvi of the highest form of cognitive 
energy. (Cf Hamilton, Metaph pp 93—105.) 

£ 
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I a physical efflux of species, and taught instead, that 
I objects effected modifications in the iniiid by acting 
’ on the sense-organs through motions in tHe inter¬ 
vening media. The term species was later on em¬ 
ployed to denote these modifications by which the 
' mind is made to apprehend the exterior object. 
Jn this sense, which is that accepted by the greatest 
philosophers of the middle ages, such as SL Thomas, 
Albertus Magnus, and Scotus, the species is not an 
entity which has immigrated into the mind from the 
object, but a modification or disposition awakeru'd 
in the mind by the action of the object. It is, in 
fact, the apprehensive act by which the mind 
responds to the stimulus. 

The adjective int cniiona lis was attached to the 
term species to signify that the apprehensive act, 
though truly reflecting the external object, does not 
resemble it in nature, [ The mental modification 
was held to be merely a psychical or spiritual 
expression of the material tiling. Resemblance is 
of many kinds." A photograph, or a statue, is, in 
a certain sense, utterly unlike a man formed of 
flesh and blood; the blind man’s representation of 
a circle by the sense, of touch, is very diflbrent from 
the visual image of the same figure; the intellectual 
ideas aroused by the w'ords, “equality,” “colour,” 
“ square,” must be widely divergent from both the 
image and the reality to which they correspond. 
Yet, in spite of these unlikenesses, there exist 
genuine relations of similarity between such pairs 
of things as those just mentioned. The scholastic 
writers adopting this view, taught that our know- 
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ledge, although in itself, as a mental activity, 
opposed in nature to material reality, does, never¬ 
theless, truly mirror the surrounding world. They 
held that though neither the tactual nor the visual 
image resembles in nature the brass circular sub¬ 
stance presented to the sense, yet both accurately 
reflect and are truly like the external reality; and 
they called these mental expressions of the object 
^ecies intentionales. n 

Furthermore, as they held the mind to be capable 
of two essentially distinct kinds of cognition, 
sensuous and intellectual, they termed the appre- 
liensive acts of the former species sensibiles, of the 
latter species intelligihiles vel intellectuales. In the 
genesis of the species they distinguished two rnornents 
or stages. The modification of the sensuous faculty, 
viewed as an impression wrougnt in the mind by 
the action of the object, was named the species 
impr^a. The reaction of the mind as an act of 
cognitive consciousness was styled the species expressa. 
The latter term designated the sensation considered 
as a completed and perfect act of consciousness 
elicited by the soul; the former indicated the earlier 
stage of the process, the alteration in the condition 
pf the mind looked at as an effect of the action of 
the object.® The species proper, however, whether' 
impressa or expressa^ was an affection of the mind. 
The term species corporalis was sometimes used to 
signify the physical impression or movement pro- 

* The existence of the species impressa is proved by the fact of 
Memory, Tliat the alteration or modification wrought in the soul by 
tile act of perception must persist in some form, is established by 
the facility of representation and recognition. 
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duced by the object in the organism, but the strict 
meaning of the word species, and the only meaning 
of the term species intentionalis, was the mental state. 
Thus, neither the image of the object depicted on 
the retina of the eye, nor the nervous disturbance 
propagated thence to the brain, but the conscious 
act finally awakened, was held to be the true species 
or species intcntionalis. 

Rejecting the interpretation of the species as 
roving images, together with every theory which con¬ 
ceives them as representations mediating between 
the object and the cognitive faculty,’ the thought 
embodied in the doctrine is thoroughly sountl. 
Unless we are prepared to maintain that our soul 
is born with all its future knowledge ready made, 
and wrapped up in innate ideas, we must allow that 
the physical w’orld does somehow or other act on 
our faculties, and that our perceptions are due to 
the iiilluence of material objects upon us.' The 
mind does not determine all its own modifications, 
and the strongest volition is unable to niake the 
deaf man hear a word, or the blind man see a colour. 


‘ The complete ignorance of modern philosophical writers 
regarcliiig the teaching of the scholastic thinkers may be imagined, 
wlien «-“ven Hamilton confuses the maintenance of species witii the 
doctrine of mediate perception, and so looks on St.Tliomas and the 
great body of the schoolmen as hypothetical realists. (CT On Reid, 
Note M. pp. 852—857.) The familiar distinction nfpnnctpia guibus, 
and principia ex quibus, rightly comprehended, would have saved 
him here. The species are not intermediate representations from 
which the mind infers the object, but psycliical modifications by 
winch, the minil itsi If is likened, or conformed, to the object, ami 
thiks determined to immediately cognize it. h'or an effective refuta¬ 
tion of the charge oi represtmtationisra against St. Thomas and the 
leading scholastics, based on the doctrine ot specus, cf. Sanseveriuu. 
UvnamtlogM, pp. 400. 
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But this is to admit that the faculty is stirred into 
conscious life and informed by dispositions wrought 
in it by the perceived object. Further, unless we are 
ready to adopt the position of absolute scepticism, 
we must hold that knowledge does somehow corre¬ 
spond to reality. There is not a merely arbitrary 
connexion between the object and its apprehension. 
The latter is a true, though psychical expression of 
the former. This subject will be more fully dealt 
with hereafter, but we have said enough to justify 
the doctrine of species intentionales^ as understood by 
St. Thomas, and the leading philosophers of the 
school. The modern writer may prefer to describe 
the perception of a triangle as a modification of the 
mind mirroring or reflecting in terms of conscious¬ 
ness the external object, but this is only in other 
phraseology the old doctrine. 

P^yqhqphysics. —B y observing and comparing sen- 
satians varying in intensity, Weber, and l;it(T on, 
Fechner, discovered that the quantity of increment 
necessary to be added to a given stimulus in order to 
produce a sensation consciously distinguishable from 
that of the original stimulus, varies according to the 
force of that original stimulus. Thus, a weight of one 
ounce added to that of three, the light thrown upon a 
screen by one candle, in addition to ten, the addition of 
a single voice to a musical trio, all produce consciously 
increased sensations, yet, if we added but a single unit 
to a weight of ten ounces, to a light of five lumiln'd 
candles, or to a chorus of twenty voices, the new sensa¬ 
tion cannot be distinguished from the old. An elaborate 
series of experiments led to the conclusion that the 
increment required to be added to a given excitant in 
order to produce a sensation discriniinable from the 
former mental state bears a constant ratio to tlic 
original stimulus, though this ratio difl'ers in the several 
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senses. This generalization has been called Wd >er*$ 
or Fechncr 5 Law. It has been otherwise formulated 
thus, To increase the intensity of a sensation in arithmetical 
progression^ the stimulus must he increased in geometrical 
progression, or, the sensation increases as the logarithm of the 
stimulus. I'hus, if a pressure of fotir ounces can be 
barely discriminated from that of three, the sensation 
caused by twelve ounces will be sijnilarly just distin¬ 
guishable from that of nine. It was further found that 
the stimulus must roach a certain minimum degree of 
force in order that any sensation can be felt. This 
minimum force measures the absolute^ sensibility of the 
organ, or part of the organ in question. 

The chief statistical results which the advocates of 
Psychophysics claim to have established are the follow¬ 
ing. The absolute sensibility of the skin to tactual 
pressure varies in different parts from *002 to *015 of a 
gramme; the absolute sensibility of the skin to changes 
of temperaure varies from *2* to *9* Centigrade, the skin 
being about 30“ Cent., that of hearing is the sound of a 
ball of cork, i milligramme weight, falling on a vibrating 
plate from a height of i millimetre, at a distance of 91 
nim. from the ear; that of sight, the of the light 
niflected by white paper under the full moon, ,Thc 
ratio of the minimum increment to the original stimulus 
requisite to effect a new sensation is said to be, for 
tactual pressure for sight for muscular 

strain There is, moreover, a certain maximum, just 
as well as a minimum, beyond which the law admittedly 
does not hold. This maximum measures the height of 
the sensibility of the sense, and the interval between 
the height and the threshold constitutes the range of the 
sensibility of the sense. 

The professed object of this line of investigation is 
to introduce quantitative measurement into Phenomenal 
Psychology, and so to reduce this branch of mental 
philosophy to the condition of an exact science. Now, 
whilst we readily admit that great care and ingenuity 
has been exhibited in carrying out these experiments, 
and that many of the facts established are e urious and 
interesting, we believe that the advocates of Psycho- 
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physics mistake and seriously exagf^erate the value oi 
that branch of study, (i) In the first place, it may 
be objected that tlie cardinal doctrine of most 
psychophysicists is erroneous. Because accuracy of 
quantitative measurement is a good criterion of the 
perfection of a physical science, it docs not follow 
that the same rule holds for our knowledge of the 
mind. The realities with which the psychologist 
deals are quite different in kind from those of the 
physicist, and the attempt to coerce both into a 
common mould must prove injurious to either. From 
the earliest times it has been h(}ld that quantity is 
precisely the category under which mind and matter 
cannot both be grouped. (2) Then, it is only a small 
part, and that the lowest and most unimportant part 
of mental life, that can be at all approached by 
the instruments of this science. Emotions, volitions, 
and all intellectual processes are obviously beyond 
the reach of any form of quantitative measurement. 
(3) Again, there may be raised an objection against 
the conclusions of psychophysicists even within the re¬ 
stricted sphere of sensational consciousness, an objection 
which strikes at the possibility of any kind of quanti¬ 
tative estimate of mental phenomena. An assumption, 
invofved in all Weber’s experiments, and lying at the 
root of the chief psychophysical law, implies that while 
sensation increases in quantity or intensity, the quality 
remains unaffected. A locomotive of twenty-horse 
power can drag a load twice as heavy as an engine 
of ten-horse power. The force exerted in such a case 
may be rightly d(;scribed as double in quantity yet 
similar in quality. But we can hardly say this as 
regards the energies of mental life. Sensations of light, 
sound, temperature, and the rest, increased in intensity, 
do not appear to preserve the same quality of con¬ 
sciousness. The transition from black to white, from 
hot to cold, from the trickling of the fountain to the 
roar of the waterfall, is not merely a variation in 
quantity. In small increments, the alteration in 
quality may escape notice, but when the effects of 
large changes in the degree of tb'' stimulus are 
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compared, introspection seems to affirm changes ol 
quality as well as of quantity. (4) Finally, these 
difficulties are reinforced by serious attacks fi oni caiicful 
observers, who quc stion the truth of the alh ged results 
on the evidence of direct experience. Thus, Hering, 
for example, rejects the Weber-Fechner generalization 
on the grounds, {a) that admittedly its application has 
to be limited to a very narrow range above and below 
normal stimulation, and {h) that it is completely 
** inapplicable either to taste or smell, to heat, to 
weight, or to sound, and that tlu rcfore it has not 
the character of a general law of sensibility.”® 

Readings. —On the physiology of the nervous system, see any of 
the elementary text-books of physioloffy Carpenter’s Menial Physio- 
I<^y, C. ii., and R. S. Wyld’s F'hy'^ics and Physiology of the Senses, 
Pt. rV. treat the subject well, with special reference to Psychclogy 
However, by far the best and most exhaustive work on the physio¬ 
logical conditions of mental life, which has yet appean^d in English, 
is Professor Ladd's Elements of Phyuological Psychology. On the 
history of the terms sensation and perception, rf Hamilton, Meta- 
pkysUs, Vol. II. pp. 93—97, and Notes and Dissertations on Retd, Note 
D. The subject of species is treated in all the Latin manuals; 
perhaps, Sanseverino’s Dynamtlogia, pp 373- /103, is amongst the 
best. Suarez, De Anima, Lib. HI. cc. 2, 3, discusse.s the matr. rat 
length. An admirable exposition of the Scliolastic doctrine of 
inteUeeUsal knowledge by means of species is contained in Kleutgen's 
PhUosophie der Vorzeit, §§ x8—52. 

* Ribot, La Psychologte Alletnande, p. 196. Cr.apter v. of that 
work contains a good resume of the subject. Sec also, Ladd’s 
Physiological Psychology, Pt. II c. v , whence we .■ avo .seh'ctcrl our 
figures. The reader of that chapter will notice how much disagree¬ 
ment prevails even regarding these latter. Of fatliolic writers, 
Dr. Gutberlet exhibits most sympathy with psychftphysical inves¬ 
tigations. Cf Die Psychologte, pp. 34—41 Whilst the reality of 
Weber's Law is subject to such serious dispuU;, speculation as to ita 
interpretation seems to be alike hopeless and unprofitable 


CHAPTER V. 

THE SENSES. 

A GROUP of sensations containing a number oi 
features in common are assigned, we have saicJ, 
to a special sense. ) The question may now be 
raised, how many senses have we ? There has 
been a good deal of disagreement on the point 
among modern writers, but the decision arrived 
at does not seem to us to be of very much import¬ 
ance, provided that the various forms of sensibility 
be recognized. The specialization of the o rgan , 
the qature of the stimdus, and the quality of the 
consciousness, have each been advocated as the 
true principle of classification, and different plans 
have consequently been drawn up.' In favour of 

^ Following Kant, Hamilton styles the five special senses the 
UHSus fixus, and adds to them a sixth general sense, the sensus vapm, 
common feeling, the vital sense, or ccenasthesis, embracing the feelings 
of temperature, shuddering, health, muscular tension, hunger, and 
thirst, &C. Dr. Bain’s scheme stands thus: a Muscular sense, 
B. Six classes of organic sensations: (i) of muscle, {2) of nerve, 
(3) of circulation and nutrition, {4) of respiration, {5) of temperature, 
(6) of electricity, c. The five special senses. G. H, Lewes empha¬ 
sized the importance of the systemic sensations, «.g., feelings of 
digestion, respiration, temperature, circulation, &c. Mr. Murray, 
who adheres consistently to distinction of organ as his principle 
of division, gives this classification: I. The Five Special Senses, 
II. General Senses, a. Connected with a single organ, (i) muscular 
sensations, (2) pulmonary sensations, (3) alimentary semsations. 
m. General sensations not confined to a single organ, (x) of tom* 
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the old-fashioned scheme of the five sen ses, taste, 
smell, hearing, sight, and touch, it may be urged .that 
it recognizes the obvious structural differences of 
organ', to a great extent the most marked differences 
in the quality of the consciousness, and also generic 
differences in the f)henomena apprehended. The 
eye reveals to us colours, the ear sound, the 
nose smell, the tongue taste, and touch pressure. 
In the language of the schools, the formal objects 
of the several senses are generically different. 
However, if this classification be adopted, it must 
be remembered that under the sen^e of touch are 
comprised many groups of mental states impor¬ 
tantly different in quality, and frequently attached 
to parts of the organism of very specialized char¬ 
acters. 

The most convenient order of procedure will 
be to start from the simpler and more easily des¬ 
cribed faculties, and to go on gradually to those 
of a higher, more varied and complex nature. In 
our exposition we will adopt the usual plan of 
saying a few words on the formal object of each 
sense, on the physiological machinery employed, 
and on the character of the consciousness awakened. 
In dealing with this last phenomenon, which is the 
proper subject-matter of Psychology, the two chief 
features to be attended to are what have been 

perature, (2) of organic injuries, &c., (3) of electricity. The tn^ 
principle, however, if it conlrl be satisfactorily applied, would be 
the fju.'jlity of consciousnes-; Difft'rentritinn of orj'.in is an extrinsic 
physif'legical consideration. Still the (bnioulty ol determining how 
much qualitative difference, justifies tlie assunipiion oi a special 
sense renders tlie formtir principle of little value once we depart 
from the old scheme of five senses 
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styled the emotional and the intellectual aspects of the 
sense By the former is meant, the susceptibility 
of the faculty to pleasure or pain; by the latter, 
its efficiency as an instrument of knowledge of the 
external world. The use of the epithet “intellec¬ 
tual,” however, is very inaccurate here, and still more 
so when applied to individual sensations. The Intel¬ 
lect is a faculty essentially distinct from sensuous 
powers, and its activity, just as that of any of 
the senses, may possess a pleasurable or painful 
character. It will accordingly be more appropriate 
to term this property of a sense or sensation its 
cognitional aspect. 

Taste . —^The formal object of the sense of taste jjf 
is that quality in certain soluble substances in virtue\ 
of which they are called sapid. The organ of taste 
is the surface of the tongue and palate. Over these 
surfaces are distributed the gustative papillce, from 
which nerves proceed to the brain. ’'In order to 
excite the sensation, the body must be in a state 
of solution in the mouth. The precise nature of 
the action of the sapid substance on the papillae 
is unknown, but it is probably chemical. 

The sensations of this faculty do not possess . 
such definite qualitative differences as to fall into 
well-determined groups, and consequently there is 
no general agreement in the classification of different 
tastes. The proper pleasure of the sense is sweet¬ 
ness, its proper pain bitterness. Most gustatory 
sensations involve elements of tactual, nasal, and 
organic feelings. Thus, acid, alkaline, fiery, and 
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astringent tastes, are in part the effects of tactual 
stimulation; feelings of relish and disgust are trace¬ 
able to the sympathy of the alimentary canal; and 
sensations of smell also influence our estimation 
of the sapid qualities of many substances. The 
cognitional value of the sense is very low. Con¬ 
tinuous stimulation rapidly deadens its sensibility : 
its recuperative power is tardy, its sensations are 
wanting in precision, and they can be but very 
imperfectly revived in imagination. The main 
grounds of its cognitive inferiority, however, lie in 
its essentially subjective character. Abstracting 
from the information afforded by concomitant 
tactual sensations, taste originally gives us no 
knowledge of external reality, and, consequently, 
with the exception of the vague systemic feelings 
of the organism, it must be ranked lowest as a 
medium of communication with tEe physical world. 

I On the other hand, viewed from the stanefpoint 
of feeling, this sense is capable of intense but short- 
; lived pleasure and pain. Though the lowest of our 
faculties in point of refinement, and the most subject 
’ to abusC;, its gpreat utility as a guide in the selection 
of food throughout the animal kingdom is evident. 

Smell. —Odorous particles emitted from gaseous 
or volatile substances constitute the appropriate 
stiniulus of this sense. The organ of smell is the 
cut aneou s mem_hnme lining thelnher surface of the 
nose. The action of the odorous substance is 
probably of a chemical character, and the simub 
taueous inhaling of tEe^air is requisite for the 
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production of the sensation. In the act of inhala¬ 
tion the stimulating particles are drawn through 
the nostrils over the sensitive surface. Even the 
strongest smelling substances are not perceived as 
long as we hold our breath. This sense resembles 
that of taste in many respects. Vagueness is a 
marked feature of each ; continuous excitation 
renders both obtuse; their recuperative power on 
the cessation of the stimulus is weak; and both are 
originally of a like subjective character. (The close 
affinity of the two faculties is exhibited in the 
difficulty of determining how far the recognition 
of a particular substance is due to taste, and how 
far to smeU;^and in the readiness with which most 
of the adjectives, such as sweet, bitter, pungent, pri¬ 
marily qualifying sensations of taste, are transferred 
to those of smell. The attempt to distinguish port 
wine from sherry, apart from sight and smell, is 
a fatniliar method of illustrating the former. The 
delicate susceptibility of smell to some kinds of 
stimulation is, however, very surprising. The merest 
trace of a drop of oil of roses awakes a pleasurable 
feeling, and as infinitesimal a particle as the one 
thirty-millionth part of a grain of musk is percep¬ 
tible. The delicacy of this faculty in the dog and 
other brute animals,* as is well known, far exceeds 
what it attains in man. Just as in the case of | 
taste, the sensations of smell may be of an extremely \ 
ag reeable or disagreeable character. They stand * 

® Cf. Bernstein, The Five Senses, p. 290. He says that some 
animals can, when the wind is ^vourable, scent the Imiitsmiin 
several miles away. The number and the niinnt<-ness of Ihc \nl:itile 
particles which proct cd from objects perceivable at such disi.mcesr 
pass comprehension 
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higher, however, in order of refinement. They are, 
too, more easily revived in imagination; and, being 
awakened by objects a t a d istance, these sensations, 
like those of sight, assume the character of pre¬ 
monitory signs of other future experiences. In this 
way the sense of smell comes to surpass both organic 
and gustatory sensations, as an instrument of ex- 
U'rnal perception. 

Touch, —Under the generic sense of touch are 
comprised a variety of classes of feelings widely 
different from each other. Consequently, very early 
in the history of Psychology, we meet with discus¬ 
sions as to whether this term does not include several 
specifically distinct senses. Aristotle® called attention 
l>oth to the close relationship of taste with touch, 
and to the divergent nature of sensations of tem¬ 
perature, of softness and hardness, and of contact 
proper. It would certainly seem that sensations 
of temperature, differing so much in quality from 
those of touch proper, awakened, moreover, by 
diLtant objects, and seated either in different nerves 
or different properties of nerve, from those of our 
tactual feelings, have as strong claims to be con¬ 
sidered tire utterances of a sei)arate sense as our 
gustatory states. Since, however, every proposed 
subdivision of touch into separate senses appears 

® Aristotle, in the De Anima II. 11 . 22—24, holds a plurality of 
senses to be contained under the generic faculty of touch, filsc- 
where, in tin* De Gen. Animaliuw, he seems to adopt the monistic 
view, 'I'homas, however, prefers to look on these .sensations 
as merely dill. net Kt classes of feelings comprised under one tactual 
sense, the formal object of which has not reci ivcd a dehniic luuue, 
Cf. Sum. i. q. 78. a. 3; also Schithni, Dtip. Metaph. Voi. 1 . p. 322. 
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open to grave objections, and since the question is 
really of no very great importance, the most con¬ 
venient plan will be to distinguish and describe 
separately the leading modes of sensibilit}" included 
under touch in its wixlcst sense, without deciding 
whether they should be assigned to different faculties. 
These forms of consciousness are: (i) the organic- 
sensationSf (2) the sensations of temperature, (3) totich 
proper, and (4) the muscular sensations, 

(i) The organic sensations, common sensibility, coences- 
thesis, or the vital sense. Under these various desig¬ 
nations are included the numerous modes of sensuous 
consciousness attached to the organism as a whole, ^ 
or to particular portions of it. Their essential 
function is to inform us, not of the properties oi 
the extra-organic world, but of the good or ill 
condition of our own body. Prominent among 
them are the systemic sensations, comprising those^r 
of the alimentary canal, such as the feelings of 
hunger, of thirst, and repletion, the sensations 
of respiration, of circulation, and such other states 
as are normal to the system. In addition to these, 
the chief remaining organic sensations are those 
arising from di sease , and from laceration or fracture 
of any part of the organism. Estimated from a 
cognitional point of view, the organic sensations 
are of little importance. With the exception ol 
particular hurts, they are of an indefinite and 
obscure character. They can be but very feebly 
reproduced in imagination. Being in great [>art 
beyond the range of touch and sight, they are vaguely 
and imperfectly local ised, and they give us practically 
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no information regarding the extern^world.* On 
the other hand, as sources of plc^asure and pain, they 
possess immense inllucnce over the tenour of our 
existence, and they are of the greatest utility as 
guardians of our physical health. 

(2) Diffused throughout the organism as a whole, 
yet specially seated in the skinjTKe sense of tefu- 
perature has claims to be grouped both with the 
organic sensations and with the sense of contact 
proper. Some writers have maintained that our 
consciousness of temperature is dependent on a set 
! of nerves distinct from those employed in tactual 
i sensation. This is not yet absolutely proved, but 
that the properties of the nerve-fibres involved are 
completely different® is shown by the fact that cither 
class of feelings may be almost entirely suspended, 
whilst the other remains comparatively unaffected. 
As our consciousness of temperature is relative to 
that of our own person, this sense can afford dittle 
assurance about the absolute heat or coldness of 


an external object. When the environment is of 
the same temperature with that of the part of our 
body exposed, we are unconscious of it. If we pass 
into the chill night air from a hot room, we are 


* Common Sensibility has, however, great importance from an 
intellectual standpoint in this respect, that it is the source of much 
error. It may seriously distort men’s judgments i’eaceandwar 
have at timts depended on the Prime Mimsier’s digestion. 

s Recent ingenious experiments by Goldscheidi r and otlier 
physiologists, seem to show not merely that the nervous end- 
apparatus of temperature sensations differs from that of pressure 
and of pain, but even that there are in the skin distinct “ heat-spots ” 
and “'-oid-spots minute loc,dities sensitive to heat but not to 
cold, and conversely This appears surprising when we recollect 
that to the physicist heat and cold are purely relative. Cf. Lauld, 
op cit. pp. 346—350 
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keenly aware of the change, but even before the 
skin of our face and hands is reduced to the same 
degree of warmth as the surrounding atmosphere, 
we become habituated to the stimulus, and con¬ 
sciousness of temperature almost disappears. It 
has been found, however, that within a moderate 
range, fine variations can be noticed in comparing 
the temperatures of two bodies; and the hand is able 
to detect a difference of J a degree Cent, in two 
vessels of water. The effect of heat or cold increases 
with the extent of the surface exposed. Thus, water 
which feels only comfortably warm to the hand or 
arm, may cause severe pain if the whole person is 
immersed. In extreme heat and cold, the sensation 
of temperature proper disappears, and, instead, in 
both cases, a like feeling of keen organic pain ensues. 
In polar voyages, the sailors speak of cold objects 
burning their hands. Viewed j^enerally, this sense is 
of little cognitive, but of much emotional signifi¬ 
cance. ■ Its appropriate pleasure lies in moderate 
warmth, its specific pain in extreme heat and cold, j 
(3) Sense of contact touch proper. The organ* 
of this sense consists of a system of papillcB dis¬ 
tributed over the surface of the dermis^ or under-skin,' 
which covers the surface of the body. Over this 1 
dermis lies the cuticle or external skin, which acts 
as a protection for the papillai, nerves, and veins 
lying beneath. From the papilla proceed nerve- 
fibriis to the spinal column and thence to the brain. 
The proper stimulus of the sense of touch is simple 
pressure on the external skin. In order that a 
sensation be aw'akened, the effect of the physical 

F 
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; excitation at the surface must be transmitted along 
a sensory nerve to the brain. If the nerve is severed 
above the point of irritation, no menial state is 
elicited, and if an intersected nerve is irritated above 
the point of severance, the cause of the sensation 
aroused isjudged to be at the old peripheral extremity. 
From this it has been inferred that the sensation 
occurs not at the surface, but in the brain or central 
sensoriuiii, and that it is by experie nce we come to 
learn the seat of the exterior impression.®. If this 
<loctriiic is to be interj^rcted as implying that peri¬ 
pheral stimuli were originally localized by us in the 
brain, or that the soul is conSned within the liiiiils 
of the brain chamber, and that the action of the 
excitant impinges upon it there, then it must be 
rejected as warranted neither by physiological nor 
psychological evidence. The fact, however, may be 
held to show that our ability to localize impressions 
is very largely due to experience, and that our^origi¬ 
nal capacity in this respect was very imperfect. 

The physiological process which is the proximate 


" The doctrine that the true seat of sensation is a limit eel 
internal centre is as old as Aristotle. Cf. St. 1 hom.is. Comm Dc 
Anihia,\l 11 . 22, 23. He holds there that the he.irt i.s the proper 
sen.sation, the inter v Tiing flesh beiu^ only a int'dium 
differing frf^m the air or other external media by the fact that it is 
net an accidental but a connatural instrument, ^'hat our apfiareni 
consciousness to the contrary does not su/hre to decide the question, 
he shows by pointing to the fact that it a covering or rigid .substiince 
IS placed between the skin and the excitant, we then localixe tlie 
sensation at the outer surface of the new tegument, rind not in the 
skin In the Le Gen Animaltum, however, he stseins to pass into 
trie view, Cf. also P. S. Scewis, Della Cono'^renza Sen\Uunu 

pp. 30ij--W2 Dr. Stockl is among the most distinguished oi 
niotlern scholastic writers who support the view that sensation is 
elicited, not in the external parts of the sense-organ, but in thtf 
Drain. Cf Emptnsch^ Psychology, S 6 , n. 12. 
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cause of sensation contains three sta^^es. The first isj 
the peculiar action set up in the exterior teriiiiiials of; 
the nerves of the various senses. The specialization 
in structure and constitution of these apparatus, 
which ino<!ern Physioluf^y lias brought into pronii- 
ueiice, demonstrates the significance of this inonieut 
in the operation. The second step is the traus-i 
Terence of the excitation by means of a molecular 
change along the nerve to the brain, v Here the last 
nem in the physical process takes place, but of its' 
eJiaracter we know virtually nolhing. On its com-' 
pletion, however, the soul which animates equally 
every part of the nervous system, and, in fa; t, 
every part of the organism, r eacts in the form of a 1 
conscious sensation. The quality of this mental 
state is affc.cted by the portion of the laxly in w 
which the physiological process has taken place; f 
the feeling, for instance, of an impression on the 
leg or'the back is different from that of a similar 
impression on the arm. Nevertheless, the sensaUon 
IS not definitely localized from the beginning at the 
pnicise s])ot of peripheral stimulation ; the exact 
site of the starting-point of the neural change is 
learned by experience. This subject will, however, 
be discussed more fully in a future chap-ujr. 

The sense of touch stands very high as a inediumj 
of external perception, yet its sensations possess in 
many respects the vagueness and want of precision 
which characterize the facullios hitherto dealt with. 
Thus there is comparatively little variety in kind 
among our tactual feelings which are mainly dis- 
rriniinated as rough, smooth, gentle, and pungent. 
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They possess, however, a delicate sensibility to diffe¬ 
rences in the intensity and duration of the stimulus, 
and still more important in this connexion, they 
are endowed with fine lo cal ch araciers on account 
of which they come to be referred with great accu¬ 
racy to the place of their excitation. By means 
of this property the mind is able simultaneously to 
apprehend co-existing points, cognizing them as 
separate; and in this apprehension there is the 
presentation of extended spaceT simplest form 
of tactual sensation, such as that of the contact of 
a feather, does not seem to involve the feeling of 
pressure, and this is sometimes styled the sense 
of contact proper, but it scarcely passes beyond the 
range of the organic sensations. The vast majority 
;of our sensations of contact are sensations of 
’pressure, and this element must be included under 
the sense of touch. 

Sensations of pressure are commonly blended 
with muscular feelings of resistan ce on our part, and 
,occasionally with those of movem ent. These feelings 
of impeded energy and of movement constitute the 
manifestations of the so-called muscular sense of 
{modern psychologists. The difference between the 
I tactual and muscular consciousness of pressure will 
be realized by holding up a half-pound weight on 
our hand, and then placing the same weight on our 
hand whilst the latter is supported by the table. In 
the former case there is in addition to the tactual 
impression a feeling described as a sense of effort 
or strain. Again, if we allow our arm to be un¬ 
resistingly moved by another person, we shall have 
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the passive consciousness of pressure or contact, 
with also faint tactual and organic feelings due to 
the changing position of the skin, joints, and 
muscles. But if we ourselves move it, instead of 
the passive feeling of pressure we have the con¬ 
sciousness of muscular energy put forth, accom¬ 
panied as before by the faint organic and tactual 
sensations due to the varying position of the liiub. 
If our arm meets with some resisting object, then 
the difference between the feeling of pressure from 
without and strain from within comes into the 
clearest light. ^ 

The sensibility of the skin to purely tactual! 
pressure varies in different parts of the body. If 
the same point on the hand is tested, we can notice 
the difference between two successive pressures when 
it equals the ^’^^th of the original weight. Pressure s 
on two different hands can only be observed when 
one Reefed s' fhe' other by ^. ^The capacity of touch 
for local discrimihafibn also varies in different 
parts of the skin, f The method of experiment 
aTTopteST^by WeFer, was to place the two points 
of a pair of compasses on the part to be examined, 
and then to widen or narrow them until the two 
points could be just felt as separate. It was found 
that along portions of the back and forearm the 
points of the compass required to be from two to 
three inches apart in order to be distinguished, 
whilst on the tips of the fingers and the tongue an 
interval of one twelfth and one twenty-fifth of an 
inch sufficed.^ The spaces within which the double¬ 
ness of the stimulus is not observed are called 
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“ sensory circles,” though the figure is not generally 
an exact circle. The smallness of the circle 
measures the perfection of the sensibility. 

I The consciousness of mere contact, of tactual 
; pressure, and, with some writers, that of tempera- 
’ ture, comprise the feelings which should be grouped 
under touch proper. There are, also, a few other 
special modes of tactual sensation, such as tickling, 
and itch, which have a very well marked character 
.of their own. Sensations of touch cannot be very 
vividly reproduced in imagination; yet the realil}- 
of these representations is shown by our power of 
comparing a present sensation of touch, such as 
that of a brush or piece of silk with a recollected 
experience, and also by the manner in which ideal 
sensations of touch are awakened by the visual 
appearances of objects. We seem to see the rough¬ 
ness, smoothness, or softness of objects, although, 
of course, these properties can only be apprehepde<l 
l>y touch. This fact, too, marks the high degree 
of assoeinbility possessed by these sensations. 
Thesf various qualities of the sense of touch give 
it great importance in the department of objective 
cognition. ^Ve have not, however, hitherto laid 
stress on the fact that pressure, revealed through 
tactual sensations, is an influential agent in the 
generation of our conviction of the ext ern ality of 
the material world, just as the apprehension of 
co-existing points determines our assurance of its 
extension. In such sensations of pressure muscular 
feelings are often implicid, and though passively 
received impressions of contact do really involve 
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the apprehension of something other than ourselves, 
it is when combined with the muscular sensations, 
and as consequents on the effort put forth by our 
own energy, that their full significance in the 
apprehension of the reality of the external world 
is realised. As a source of pleasure the sense of^ 
touch, apart from feelings of temperature and other 
firganic states, ranks low. It has, however, been 
selected from the beginning as the sense most con¬ 
venient for the infliction of chastisement, and its 
capacity in this rcspec1;.i? indisputable. 

(4) The muscular sensaiions. It is, when allied 
with feelings of movement, or of active resistance, 
as we have already remarked, that the sense of touch 
usually manifests itself, and it is in this relation 
that its intellectual or cognitional importance 
becomes most conspicuous. What is the precise 
organ of the muscular sensations is not yet 
decisively determined. Some physiologists and 
psychologists hold that those feelings have as their 
physiological basis a stream of centrally initiated 
motor energy which traverses the efferent ncu v os 
in the execution of movement or active resistance. 
Others locate the muscular sensations in the 


ordinary sensory nerves lying adjacent to the skin 
or alongside of the muscles. In this view muscular 
feelings are mainly centripetal, tactual or organic 
sensations, informing us of changes taking place 
in the condition and situation of the muscles, bone, 
and skin of the member in question. Others, again, 
maintain that these mental slates appertain to 
certain nerves imbedded within the muscles. The 
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question is, however, mainly physiological, and it 
is unnecessary to enter more deeply into it here. ; 

The most commonly recognized feelings of 
muscular activity are two—those of movement, and 
of strain or resistance. But an all-important factor, 
though not sufficiently attended to by the majority of 
psychologists, is the consciousness of exerted will¬ 
power, or self-initiated causality. When this element 
in muscular consciousness is recognized, the residual 
feeling unaccounted for without the assumption 
of a special “ active ’* sense is reduced to insigni¬ 
ficant dimensions.[ The organic and tactual sensa¬ 
tions due to the stretching of the muscles, nerves, 
and skin, in the successive positions assumed by 
the limb, would seem to sufficiently explain the 
rest. These passive sensations measure the effects 
wrought by our volitions, and being intimately 
associated with these latter conspire to form those 
peculiar mental states which are ascribed tt> the 
muscular senseJ In this view the physiological con- 


' Dr. Martineau, Essays, Vol. I. pp. 260, 261, and Dr. Noble, 
among others, adopt a view similar to that advocated here. " What 
on close analysis is the muscular sense but the feeling of tension in 
the muscles ? If we regard this feeling in its several modifications, 
it seems to be identical in all essential respects, with variations of 
sensation in the skin. In its primary degree simple cognition of 
muscular tension is obtained, as it becomes intensified fatigue is 
experienced, then ache, and in its last measure pain may be felt as 
in spasm. . . . Have we not engaged in such a case the same sense 
as that which is common more or less to all the body." (Cf. Noble, 
The Human Mind, pp. 51, 52.) Dr. Bastian, who analyzes muscular 
sensations mainly into “impressions of tension and pressure trans¬ 
mitted by ordinary sensory nerves, e.g., from muscles, from joints, 
and from skin,” holds that “ there is no endowment worthy of the 
name of muscular sense " {The Brain as an Organ of Mind, p. 696) 
He gives there (pp Gijo —700) a history of modern views on the 
■abject. On the other side, cf. Ladd, op. cit pp. 344, 345. 
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comitants of the total mental state would probably 
include neural processes in both motor and sensory 
nerves. J 

The sensation of resistance or impeded energy 
is awakened by such an action as that of pulling 
or pushing the handle of a closed door; the 
feeling of movement is elicited in changing the 
position of a limb. The discriminative sensibility 
of our muscular consciousness to varying degrees 
of resisting force is very delicate. Weber ascer-, 
tained that the normal capacity in this respect is 
measured b y th e fractio n one-fortiet b- That is, 
ordinarily speaking, we can just distinguish by 
lifting with the same hand a weight of forty ounces 
from that of forty-one. The duration of muscular sen¬ 
sations is also finely felt. This latter property, when 
we have acquired the power of estimating velocity, 
is the chief instrument in our measurement of space. 
A sw\3ep of the arm lasting for a longer or shorter 
time, velocity being equal, passes through a greater 
or less space. Estimation of velocity is not an 
original quality of muscular feeling, but is learned 
by experience. Velocity has no meaning unless in 
reference to space, and it is determined by the 
quantity of space traversed in a given time. Wc 
observe that, in a given time, a certain amount of 
energy is required to move the arm over a definite 
length of space, known by sight or touch. By 
association the degree of impetus becomes the 
symbol of the rate of velocity. The calculation of 
the quantity of movement executed by our limbs 
through means of the muscular feelings alone. 
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unless in the case of a familiar act, is generally 
very imperfect. If we attempt to ascertain the 
size and shape of a strange room in the dark, we 
shall find how vague are our notions of movement. 
Similarly, if the eyes are closed and the arm is 
bared so that the tactual sensations of the sleeve 
are eliminated, the inadequacy of motor estimation 
of space will become apparent; when the velocity 
is increased we invariably undervalue the distance 
moved through.® 

^ The muscular sensations, like the other organic 
feelings, cannot be vividly revived in imagina¬ 
tion, but our power of determining the exact 
degree of energy to be put forth in the practice 
of hab’tual actions, such as standing, walking, 
writing, speaking, and the like, is very delicate. 
The sense of sight, just as well as that of con¬ 
tact, is a heavy debtor to these sensations. Not 
only the movements of the head and the eyes^ but 
the still more minute changes by which the con¬ 
vexity of the crystalline lens is modified to suit the 
varying distance of the object, are all effected under 
the guidance and estimation of muscular sensations, 
and it is only by means of their acute sensibility 
that many of the nicest discriminations of the 

visual faculty are possible. ' Movement enables us 

%• 


^ The fact that our muscular appreciation of velocity is not 
innate but acquired, and is at best vague and indefinite, constitutes 
a very serious difficulty to writers like Dr. Bain who resolve our 
perception of '•p.nce into the consciousnotis of unoxtended muscular 
sensations varying in dtiration and velocity. The latter idea 
involves the notions both of space and time, and should not be 
assumed as an innate endowment, least of all by (he (empirical 
school Cf Mahafly, The Critical Phflos(/liv, pp 13^—144. 
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to multiply the experiences of each sense, to vary 
the relations between the object and the faculty, 
and to bring the most sensitive part of the latter to 
bear on the former. Consequently, the sensations 
which measure movement play an important part 
in perfecting our knowledge of the properties of 
matter.^ Still it is the consciousness of foreign 
resistance revealed in tactual and muscular feelings 
combined, which forces upon us most irresistibly 
tilt, reality of the external material world. In this 
respect the cognitional importance of the united 
muscular and tactual sense exceeds that of sight 
and all the other organic faculties together.® 

The muscular feelings may give rise to a good 
deal of pleasure or pain. When the body is in a 
healthy condition muscular exercise aflords k(‘(‘n 
enjoyment, as is established by the general po])ii- 
larity of field sports. The proper pain of musculai 
sensrUions is fatigue, and this can be very Siv.vv.ve 
when forced activity is maintained under exhausting 
conditions. Besides these mental states which we 
have, described,!the muscles, like other parts of the 
body, can be the subject of the pains of lacerali(*ii 
or disease,! but such feelings belong rather to the 
general group of organic sensations» ^ 

Hearing. —This sense is aroused by vibratory 
movements transmitted from the sonorous sub.stance 
through the air or other medium to the ear. The 

* Amongst the qualities of matter made known by combined 
muscular and tactual sensations are solidity, shape, size, hardness, 
stjftness, elasticity, liquidity, <'v:c Consciousness of movement and 
of variation in pressure are th«' main factors in snrh perceptions. 
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organ of hearing consists of three chief parts, the 
external ear including the pinna and external nteatnSj 
the tympanic cavity^ drum, or middle ear, and the 
labyrinth or internal ear. ^ The two extremities of 
the tympanic cavity are connected by a chain 
of small bones, and the labyrinth consists chiefly 
of a number of small cavities, and contains a 
liquid in which the auditory nerve is distributed. 
The vibrations transmitted from the sounding object 
iire concentrated by the external car, and passed on 
through the middle ear by means of the chain of 
small bones to the liquid contained in the labyrinth. 
The disturbance of this substance excites the auditory 
nerve, and this excitation is the immediate ante¬ 
cedent of the sensation of sound. 

Sensations of hearing naturally divide into two 
great classes, those of musical, and those of non- 
musical sounds. ‘ Another important division is 
that into ariiciilcilc sounds, or the words of langmage. 
and inarlic ulale sounds. 1 When these last arc non¬ 
musical they are called noises. The musical 
character of the first class of sounds seems to be 
dependent on the periodical nature of the vibrations 
which excite these sensation '. The chief properties 
of musical notes besides intensity, are pitch, quality, 
and timbre or ciani^, [^The pitch of a sound means 
its altitude on the musical scale, and is determined 
by the rapidity of the vibration. The terms timbre, 
clang, and sometimes musical quality, designate the 
peculiar feature by which the sound of a note on 
one instrument differs from that of the same note 
on another. Thus the timbre of the violin differs 
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from that of the cornet and of the human voice.^^ 
Particular combinations of notes according to 
certain relations of pitch produce the agreeable 
effect known as hamtony. Notes which sounded 
together produce instead an unpleasant sensation, 
are said to be discordant or inharmonious. ' Under 
certain circumstances, however, discords may be 
pleasant. Groupings of musical sound in particular 
time periods produce the consciousness of melody^ 
and skilful combinations of various instruments so 
as to secure harmony melody, and agreeable blend¬ 
ing of timbre conspire to awaken the delightful 
feelings of a rich symphony. 

Of the non-musical sounds the number which 
are classed as mere noises are practically unlimited. 
The collisions of different bodies, the cries of the 
various animals, the roaring of the wind and of the 
ocean, are instances of siich.j All forms of sound, 
both «musical and non-musical, are susceptible of 
discrimination in regard to intensity and duration^ 
as well as in regard to quality. It is owing to the 
very great delicacy of the ear in these several respects 
that articulate speech is an instrument of such 
enormous value. More than five successive excita¬ 
tions per second produce a continuous sensation in 
the eye, while the recuperative power of the auditory 
nerve is so perfect that we can distinguish sixteen 
impressions in the same length of time. The rapid 
succession of sensations, frequently separated by 

Helmholtz explaintt the different timbre of different instrum< i is 
as due to variatijns in the upper tones which accompany the 
pi oper fundamental note However, this theory cauuot, as yet. tw 
held to be established. 
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but slight differences in character and intensity, 
which present to us without fatigue the long stoics 
of syllables constituting a speech, exhibit the 
wonderful perfection of this sense under these 
various aspects.^* 

Sounds of all kinds are highly susceptible of 
being conserved in the iniunory and reproduced 
in imagination, and they are also readily associated 
with other mental states. To this latter property 
is due their aptness to constitute a system of 
symbols. The repeated conjunction of the sound 
of a name with the percc])tion of its object causes 
the former to suggest in the mind of the cliild the 
idea of the latter. Later on, with the dawn of 
intellect and rctlexion, wortls come to be used and 
recognizeil as signs of things. In acquiring a 
roriMgn language, the primary associations are 
formed, not, as in learning our mother-tongue, 
hot ween tiie foreign words and the objects which 
they signify, but between the former and the 
correspoiuliiig terms in our own language, by the 
assK,lance of which we oidiiiarily think and reason 


A v'usiia/ ear is one that possesses a fine scnsil)ility to 

piicli, lo iiu lirtiious ;;rc»upings of sucot tones, and to svinplionic 
ooinl>mfjtions nl A good Hn-uistic oar is one I'jik iy tii.-,- 

{-r'iiiinali\c <if the (juality of sounds, and of the v.'iryiii}' doctors r>f 
iiiionsity wJncii laarli intonation or act:ent As a conso<]iionct: the 
two a[>iitii']ts are not rdways uniTcd 'J'ho ear M-tOl formed to 
caleli ifi> {X't iili.ir diaracteristics of the Inench, German, or Italian 
laii!,nayes, may he iuson-.ii)lc to oonsidorahle diiieiimces in pitch, and 


sequeridy to mu.tic.d harmony, may f>e. found where the {'imoral 
power of heariiif^ is comparatively fcoblo. and vice veraa. For a 
l^ood linj^uistic ear. however, general acuteness of the sense seems 
requisitt' 
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about the objects of experience. In cominenciii}:;^ 
to read the connexion is first formed between tlie 
visual sign and the oral syllable or word, though 
gradually the intermediate representation of the 
word tends to drop out of existence, an^l in the 
end the written symbol immediately suggests to us 
the object signified.^^ 

Notwithstanding its very delicate sensibility 
as to differences in quality, intensity, and dura> 
tion, in addition to the very revivable and assuciable 
character of its sensations, which all conspire 
to give the ear such high intellectual value as 
a^ representative faculty, it ranks very low as a 
direct medium of objective knowledge. Of itself 
it affords no information of the extension or im¬ 
penetrability of bodies—the two fundamental pro¬ 
perties of matter. Indeed, the attribute which it 
immediately reveals is of a purely secondary and 
accitlpntal character. Nevertheless, of such a high 
order are the intrinsic excellences of its sensations, 
and so admirably are they adapted to compose a 
perfect system of signs, that, when once a few 
elementary experiences have been gathered by the 
other senses, this faculty is enabled, by appro¬ 
priating them, to put us into a position to take 
possession of the rich treasures of knowledge 
acquired by the whole human race. 

The muscular sensations excited in uttering words either 
aloud or in a whisper, make a parallel line of association with the 
aural and visual signs, and in persons in whom the faculty of 
articulation is more retentive, or more frctiuently exercised in 
acijuisitions of this sort, thinking and reeding in silence tend to be 
accompanied by movements of the lips. Energetic effort to icaliza 
the full import of the visual sign occasions the same phenomenon. 
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The capacity of the ear for pleasure is large, 
while its potentialities for pain are comparatively 
limited. The agreeable feelings awakened by the 
qualities of musical sound are of the noblest and 
most refined character. They are rich in variety, 
they do not pall by long continuance, and they may 
be frequently renewed. In all these respects they 
differ from the gratifications of the less refined 
senses. ^ A far greater part, however, of these higher 
pleasures are traceable to intellectual and emotional 
enjoyment afforded by the general character of a 
musical composition than to the mere sensuous 
satisfaction produced by pleasant sound.'" Cultivation 
increases the refinement and extends the range of 
this capacity for happiness, but at the same time 
rendering the faculty more keenly alive to defects 
and blemishes it annihilates many minor pleasures 
possible to the less delicate taste. Discord is 
painful to the musical ear, and harsh sounds of 
any kind, as well as intense noises, have an 
unpleasant effect on all normally endowed persons. 

Sight. —The formal object of the eye is coloured 
surface. According to the now generally accepted 
undulatory theory, the physical conditions of sight 
consist of vibrations transmitted to the eye through 
the intervening ether from the reflecting or self- 
luminous body. Difference of colour depends on 
variation in the rate of rapidity of the vibratory 
movements. ’ The organ of vision is an optical 
instrument of a very complicated and ingenious 
construction. The eye-ball is a nearly spherical 
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body containing within it three masses of trans¬ 
parent liquid or gelatinous substances called 
hujnors, and so arranged as to form a compound 
lens. The_ shape of the eye-ball is secured by an 
outer coating called the sclerotic, which embraces 
the whole eye with the exception of the circular 
spot in front, where the transparent cornea takes its 
place. Under the sclerotic is a second covering, the 
dark choroid coat, and over the interior surface of 

•mf ■* »• 

this towards the back of the eye is distributed the 
retina. This is a transparent network composed 
of several layers of fibres and nerve cells, and 
connected with the choroid by a layer of rods and 
cones. These latter seem to be the properly 
sensitive apparatus. In the centre of the retina 
is the yellow s^oi, which is the most sensitive part 
of the organ, and here the rods and cones are 
packed in greatest abundance. ^ From the retina 
sliglitly to the side of the yellow spot the optic 
nerve proceeds to the brain. Rays falling on it are 
unperceived, whence it is styled the blind spot. Of 
the humors filling up the main body of the eye, the 
middle one, called the cr ystalline lens, which is of 
double convex form, is the most important. The 
shape of this lens is capable of alteration, being 
rendered more or less convex by the automatic 
contraction or extension of the ciliary muscle to 
suit the distance of the object viewed. When 
something is presented to the eye, the rays passing 
from it enter the pupil of the eye and are con¬ 
centrated by the lens arrangements so as to form 
an inverted image on the retina. From the layei 

G 
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of rods and cones forming the inner stratum of the 
retina, this impression is conveyed as a neural tremor 
to the brain, whereupon the sensation is awakened. 1 

' There are attached to the eye both muscular^ 
and visual sensations proper. ' The former, which 
measure the movement and the greater or less 
convexity of the eye-ball, contribute very much to 
the accurate determination of the spacial relations 
of visible objects.^ The visual sensations proper are 
those of light and of colour. These are susceptible of 
very delicate shades of difference, and the various 
hues of colour and degrees in the intensity of light 
which can be distinguished in a landscape are 
virtually innumerable. It has been estimated by 
means of some ingenious experiments that an 
increase in the force of a stimulus equivalent to 
about one in one hundred can, within certain 
limits, be just discerned by the eye. The principal 
species of colour generally recognized are the seven 
hues of the spectrum, red, orange, yellow, green, 
blue, indigo, and violet. There are a large number 
of distinguishable intermediate tints between these 
leading colours, and the terms have therefore not 
a very exactly defined meaning. These various 
hues are found to result from the analysis of while 
light. [ The ether vibrations which excite visual 
sensations are of enormous rapidity, and the rate 
increases from about 460 billions per second, for 
red rays, to about 670 billions in the case of violet.'* ^ 

** Helmholtz, Mr. Sully, and others have traced analogies 
between the colour spectrum and the musical scale. In point of 
agreement we find {a) a series of seven princij: il colours, in corre- 
spcndence with the notes of the gamut, {b) both series produced by 
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Although the sensation of white is evoked l>y 
a combination of physical stimuli separately pro¬ 
ductive of other feelings, it is inaccurate, as we 
have before indicated, to speak of ¥fie conscious- 
ness of white as being a compound 01 complex 
mental state. The sensation, in itself unanalyzablc, 
must be accepted as such. The tr ue type of the 
compound or complex sensation is that aroused by 
a union of different voices or instruments, where 
attention enables us to discriminate the separate 
elements of consciousness. The analysis of white 
light, the existence of various forms of colour blind¬ 
ness, of colour harmony, and of what are called 
negative^* images, have suggested the hypothesis 

variations in the rate of the vibratory stimulus, and (c) both capable 
of certain agreeable and disagreeable combinaiions described as 
harmonious and inharmonious The points of difference are 
however greater, (a) The character of each of the tones of the 
musical octave is so distinct and well marked as to have be^'n 
recognized from the earliest times; the colours of the spectrum 
on the contrary are vaguely defined and pass gradually into each 
other, many intermediate hues having equally good claims to a 
recognition in the scheme; (b) the change in the musical octave 
ailvances regularly in one direction, each succeeding note being 
farther from the first, while in the spectrum the movement is along 
a curve, and the last colour, violet, returns nearer than either 
iiuhgo or blue, to the earlier colours red and orange; {c) the 
auditory sensation rises regularly with equal increments in the rate 
of vibration, whilst largo changes produce no consciouosefioct in 
parts of the spectrum, {d) the range of vision is exhausted by a 
single octave, while the ear can span from six to eight. 

Aper-in tges, incidental images, or sfecira, are of two kinds, 
positive and negative. The former term is used tc denote the images 
or sensuous perceptions of objects, which frequently continue to 
persist for some brief time after the cessation of the stimulus. If 
after gazing steadily for a few minutes at a coloured object we direct 
our eyes to a while surface, instead of the pos itive after-image we 
become conscious of an image of the object, but in the complementary 
hue This is termed a negative image, and is explained on the 
above hypothesis as due to the temporary fatigue and consequent 
fibtuseness of the nerves previously excited, which are now unable 
to absorb their share of the new stimulus. 
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that the nerves of vision distributed in the retina 
are of certain different classes adapted to respond 
to particular elementary forms of colour. The 
theory has assumed different forms in the hands 
of different scientists, but as the question is physio¬ 
logical rather than psychological, we need not enter 
into it here. 

^ The term tone is sometimes used to express the 
position of a colour in the spectrum, while depth 
is dependent on the quantity of pure white light 
blended with the colour in question. The word 
intensity is occasionally employed as synonymous 
with depth; properly, however, it should signify the 
stronger or feebler force of the sensation.'; In 
addition to the fineness of the discriminative power 
of sight in these several respects, visual sensations 
are in a high degree capable of being retained in 
memory and recalled in imagination. In fact, so 
superior in vivacity are the representations. of this 
faculty to those of the other senses, that some 
writers have been found to deny, but without 
adequate grounds, the existence of any other kind 
of images. fThe eye, though surpassing the 
other senses, is less delicately sensible to the 
duration of the stimulus than the ear. j The per¬ 
sistence of positive after-images exhibited in the 
continuous impressions produced by the rapid 
circular movement of a bright object, prevents us 
from discerning more than ^v^or six successive 
excitations in the second. 

These numerous capabilities would be suffi¬ 
cient of themselves to secure to sight high cog- 
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nitional rank, but it is to the fact that the 
eye affords an immediate presentation of surface 
extension^ that its fundamental importance as a 
source of objective knowledge is due. J The 
apprehension of co lour nece ssarily involves that of 
space in two dimensions. (It is undoubtedly true 
that originally the si ngle ey e, if it remained in a 
fixed position, could have apprehended but a very 
limited quantity of surface, that its perception of 
shape would have been extremely vague, and that 
it could have afforded no information at all as 
regards distance; but nevertheless the sensation 
of colour necessarily implies some perception of 
extension. The point will be made clearer when 
we come to treat of the development of sense- 
perception here, however, we would note that the 
means by which our visual perceptions of shape 
and distance are elaborated, and our apprehension 
of surface enlarged, are ch anges in the position aiul 
form of the eye made known to us by muscular 
sensations. The movement of the axis of the eye 
rouriii the object viewed, the convergence of the 
two eyes varying with its distance, the self- 
adjusting process by which the optical lens is 
flattened or rendered more convex so as to focus 
the object upon the retina, are accompanied by 
faint feelings of tension which play an important 
part in giving precision to our spatial cognitions. 

- In mature life the ** local ” sensibility of the retina 
is very fine. Close to the centre of the yellow spot 
irritations as near together as *004 mm. are felt as 
distinct; but the discriminative power diminishes 
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as we pass towards the circumference. The size of 
the retinal image, of course, decreases with the 
distance of the object, still this extreme delicacy of 
the retina to the local character cf the irritation 
enables the eye to become a very perfect instrument 
for the accurate appreciation of extension. 

As a direct source of pleasure or pain visual 
sensations rank probably lower than those of any 
other faculty, though indirectly they may contribute 
much to our happiness. ' Bright lights and hues are 
pleasing, and harmonious combinations have an 
agreeable effect. An intense glare of light is 
piiinfulj'but the feeling is organic rather than visual. 
Prolonged confinement in the dark produces an 
intense desire for light and great joy on first 
restoration to liberty, but the pleasure soon fades. 

^ The contemplation of the beauties of nature and art 
affords rich and refined delight, but here the effect 
is of an intellectual and emotional character, and 
not an immediate function of the sense. // 

In our last chapter we remarked 
ratio subsisting between the percep 
‘ capacity of the senses. 

Glancing back at them now, when they have been 
separately passed under review, and their chief 
features described in detail, the truth of that 
observation will be realized. If we divide our ‘ 
tactual consciousness into the two great groups, 
the organic sensations, including the feelings of 
temperature on the one side, and the muscular 
feelings and sensations of touch proper on the 
other, and proceed to arrange them first according 


on th^ inverse 
i^ffal and the 
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to e motio nal, and then in regard to cognitional 
rank, we shall find that the two schemes will assume 
virtually an inverse order. —Viewed as direct sources^ 
of pleasure and pain, starting from the highest they 
seem to stand thus: organic sensation, taste, smell, 
hearing, muscular and tactual states, and sight. But 
marshalled as instruments of objective knowledge 
the order is reversed: sight, tactual and muscular, 
sensations, hearing, smell, taste, and lowest, the. 
organic feelings. This classification regards only 
the immediate or direct emotional and cognitional 
properties of the consciousness of each sense, and 
the intrinsic difficulties of all such comparison would 
probably cause diversity of view about the former 
scheme; still, estimated from this limited stand¬ 
point, it seems to us approximately correct. 
jj’ I ndirectly , indeed, sight is a much more im-| 
portant source of pleasure and p ain than the sense', 
of s mel l, and the knowled ge of the universe acquired! 
by hearing far exceeds that gathered from the actual^ 
experience of all our other senses combined; but- 
in both cases we have merely appropriation of the 
results attained by the other faculties, and exten¬ 
sion of these results by means of association and 
inference.^ Viewed purely as a state of feeling, a 
sensation of colour or sound can afford much less 
pleasure or pain than an agreeable odour, or a 
nauseous stench. Similarly, the sensations of 
hearing are more precise, more finely discriminable, 
and more vividly revived in imagination, not only 
than those of taste and smell, but even than our 
tactual and muscular consciousness. Yet, inasmuch 
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as they give us immediately no assurance of the 
reality, or of the extemion of the material vvorkl, 
they must be ranked cognitionally higher than taste 
or smell, but lower than the combined muscular 
and tactual sense. T^uch, indeed, since it reveals 
I the mechanical properties of the world, has claims 
, to stand even before sight as an instrument of 
objective cognition, and it is certainly more neces- 
. sary; still, the immense range of the latter faculty, 
its perfect presentation of the geometrical relations 
of the universe, and the delicacy of its other 
cognitive aspects have led us to place it at the head 
of the list.^® We need not attempt any further 
justification of the arrangement adopted, as the 
reader, by returning on our treatment of the senses 
separately, may ascertain the various considerations 
which have led to our conclusion.^ 

Readings. —On classification of the senses, cf, St Thomas, Sum, i. 
q. 78. a, 3; De A nima, II. 11 . 22—24, et III. 1 . i; De Sensti et Scti<;a'to^ 
1 . 1 . On the varioas senses, cf. DiAnima, II, 11 . 13—24, De Semn et 
Sensato, Lib. I Of modern works on the special senses, cf. Wyld, 
Physics and Philosophy of the Senses, Pt. III.; Ladd, op. cit. Pt. I 
c V and Pt. II. cc. iii iv. The Five Sense.': of Man, by Bernstein, 
is a good popular treatise in many respects, but the authoi 
frequently confuses in a very crude manner the physical and the 
psychological processes. A good account of the senses contain¬ 
ing many valuable remarks on the views of Aristotle and the 
schoolmen in the light of modern physiological science, will be 
found in P, F. Sails Sewis’ work, Della Conoscenea Sensitiva. 

Balmez, Fundamental Philosophy, Bk. II. cc x xi. maint.ains 
the inferiority of touch to sight and hearing from a cognitional 
point of view. He does not, however, distinguish sufficiently in 
this question between the direct or immediate efficacy of a scn.se 
and that which is merely mediate. In range and representative 
powc) the more refined senses vastly surpass touch, but to a very 
large extent their wealth is built upon the capital supplied by the 
more fundamental faculty. 


, CHAPTER ‘ VI. / 

i 

PBRCEPTION OF THE MATETilAL WORLD: CRITICAL 
SKETCH OF THE LEADING THEORIES OF 

EXTERNAL PERCEPTION. 

How do we perceive the External Material World, 
and what are our grounds for believinj^ in its real 
existence? This is the problem which has most 
harassed Philosophy since the days of Descartes 
The two questions, the Nature of external percep ' 
tion and the Validity of our belief in a material; 
universe, are most intimately bound up with eacl^ '< 
other. The worth of eyery theory of cognition 
must be estimated by the sufficiency of the account 
which it gives of the reality that is known. 
Accordingly, though only the question of the pro¬ 
cess of apprehension is of a strictly psychological 
character, while the validity of the act belongs to 
Applied Logic, or Metaphysics, we shall find it very 
advantageous in the interests of our cwn science t(» 
trespass here a little on the domain of another 
volume of the present series. This impossibility 
of separating the problems of the genesis and the; 
truth of knowledge shows again the futility of all 
attempts at isolating Phenomenal Psychology from 
Rational Psychology and Philosophy proper. 
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Let US begin with the more fundamental question: 
What are our grounds for believing in the existence 
of a Material WorTJ outside and independent of our 
thought ? The answer given by certain philosophers 
is that there are n o real g rounds for this belief, and 
that it is an illusion, or, at any rate, an irrational 
prejudice. This is Scepticism. Now scepticism may 
be of either of two species: the one, absolute or 

MM** »’»■ -"JIMik 

universal^ which denies or disputes the possibility 
of attaining certitude by any of our faculties, or in 
any department of knowledge; the othiir mitigated, 
limited, or partial scepticism, which admitting certain 
truths as evident, and certain faculties as infallible 
sources of cognition, yet discredits some convictions 
of mankind generally deemed to be of vital import¬ 
ance. ’ -Against absolute scepticism argument is 
alike use less and impossi ble. Its advocate is in an 
imprcgiiable position, because he puts himself outside 
the pale of discussion. Nothing can be done for 
such a man except to leave him alone. Of partial 
or mitigated sceptics there are many varieties, but 
our concern here is only with that class, commonly 
called Id ealist s, who deny the existence of an inde¬ 
pendent material world. Several of these philo¬ 
sophers will be refuted in detail in our historical 
sketch in the latter part of this chapter, and an 
exhaustive treatment of scepticism in general is to 
be found in the volume of this series on First 
Principles of Knowledge.^ Accordingly, we will here 
limit ourselves to a brief enumeration of the argu* 


^ Cf. Pt. I. c. viii. and Pt. 11. e. ii. 
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ments establishing the existence of an external 
material world. / .* \ ^ ' f. 

(i) The reality of oth er m inds is admitted, we 
believe, by every sect of idealists falling short of 
absolute scepticism.. But our assurance of the 
existence of oth er min ds is only an inference from 
changes in the b odies which they animate. Conse¬ 
quently we cannot deny the existence of the latter 
outside of our own consciousness and maintain 
the independent reality of the former. But if 
we admit the existence of other human bodies, 
clearly we cannot reject an y par t of the material 
universe. (2) The idealist cannot explain the 
course and development of his own mental life 
without implying the permanent extra-mental exist¬ 
ence of his sense-organs and bodily frame. (3) The 
esta blished relat ions between mental states and 
their neural conditions, and in fact all the chief 
truths of P hysiol ogy become unintelligible absur¬ 
dities if the permanent existence of a material 
organism outside of our thought is denied, (4) 
Physical science in general assumes the existence 
of an independent material world, and the harmony 
of its teaching with later results verifies the assump¬ 
tion. (5) The mutu^ confirmation of our several 
sejnses, exhibited in experiences of sight, touch, and 
movement, similarly demonstrates the existence of 
a material universe outside of the mind. ' These 
faculties, which present to us the extensional 
character of physical objects in widely different 
terms of consciousness, nevertheless agree unani¬ 
mously as regards the spatial relations of parts to 
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parts. The diagonal, for instance, bears the same 
proportion to the sides of the square, whether the 
lengths of the lines be apprehended by visual, 
tactual, or motor sensations. Now tliis unanimity 
is perfectly accounted for if by our several faculties 
we perceive a material world which really embodies 
these spatial relations. But if there does not exist 
an extended reality outside of our consciousness 
this agreement in the testimony of different wit¬ 
nesses is inexplicable. , 

These arguments will be more fully developed in 
the second part of this chapter, but their mere 
summary statement is sufficient to establish the 
existence of an extended niaterial world of which 
our body forms part. The psychological question 
now emerges : How do we perceive or know this 
•outer universe? Answers to this question, in spite 
of many important minor differences, may for the 
present be reduced to two. On the one sid(i 
the majority of non-Catholic philosophers since 
the time of Descartes assume that the unextended 
mind c annot have an immediate apprehension of 
extended reality in any form. It can directly 
know only its own state s, 'i Conssequently the chief 
effort of modem'‘speculation has been, either, 
assuming the existence of a Material World, to 
explain how from a knowledge of purely subjective 
feelings the mind can attain to the cognition of such 
an extra-mental reality, or, r ejecting the existence 
of this latter, to account for the universal illusion. 
Philosophers believing in some sort of an inde¬ 
pendent Material World, who maintain that the 
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mind can only attain to a knowledge of such a 
world mediately as an inference from the ideas, or 
subjective representations, of which alone we are 
immediately cognizant, have been styled Representa- 
t ionalists or advocates of Mediate Perception, They 
have also been called Hypothetical Realists, Hypothe¬ 
tical Dualists, or Cosmothetic Idealists, since they look 
on the external universe as a necessary hypothesis to 
account for the ideas of which we have an immediate 
perception. )\11 these authors err in the one common \ 
but groundless assumption that the human mind; 
can immediately know nothing but its own unex-| 
tended jstates. Starting from this false hypothesis, ^ 
their theories give n o adequate account of our 
knowledge of extension, and logically lead to sub¬ 
jective I jealisn ^ will expose some of their 

chief defgCtTpfesently in our Historical Sketch^ 

In complete opposition to Representatiorialism ' 
are to be found Aristotle, all the leading scholastics, 
uiediaival and modern, and in this country during 
the past hundred years, Reid, Stewart, and Hamilton. 
At the present day Drs. Martineau, Mivart, M'Cosh. 
and Porter, are amongst the best known English- 
speaking representatives of the same line of thought. 
All these philosophers, notwithstanding sundry lesser 
points of disagreement, hold that man in some 
cognitive acts at all events immediately apprehends 
extended material reality. They teach that know¬ 
ledge is not limited to the perception of mental 
states, or to the discernment of the relations 
between ideas. There are outside and inde¬ 
pendent of the world of thought teal things; and 
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we can, these writers agree in common with the 
universal conviction of mankind, cognize at least 
some of them. {This theory has been named by 
Hamilton the doctrine of Immediate or Presentative 


Perception, because it asserts that some objects^of 
knowledge can be immediately present to the know¬ 
ing subject. Its supporters have also been styled 
Natwgil Realists, and Na tural Dua lists, because they 
maintain the existence of extended material reality 
standing in opposition to the immaterial mind to be 
a primitive deliverance of our percipient faculties. 

We hold the true doctrine to be that of Imme¬ 
diate or Presentative Perception. My present know-H 
ledge of an extended material universe independent' 
of my mind is inexplicable unless at least in some of 
my percipient acts there is contained an immediate 
apprehension of extension; and this apprehension 
necessarily reveals a duality or opposition between 
the simple subject of consciousness and the objective 
material reality. The growth and development of 
our several percipient faculties will be described in 
detail in our next chapter, so that it will be our 
duty here merely to expound accurately what we 
consider to be the general philosophical theory of 
Presentative Perception. 

^ We must begin by clearing up certain confused 
notions which have often obscured and disfigured 
the treatment of the problem, not only on the part 
of our opponents, but even in the hands of some 
able and vigorous defenders of Immediate Percep¬ 
tion, especially among the Scotch school. The 
exact meaning to be assigned to the terms, Ego 
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and Non-Ego, Self and Not-Self, Mind and External 
World, in this controversy is of the very first 
importance; or rather the vital point is that what¬ 
ever definite significations are attached to them be 
steadily adhered to throughout.^ 

Now in the first place by the term Epo is to be 
understood during the present discussion the entire 
person, the whole man made up of body and soul. 
The Non-Ego is, therefore, whatever is not part of 
my person. In strictness it includes God and the 
universe of pure spirits, but as the reality of 
immaterial beings does not enter into our present 
controversy, we may define the Non-Ego as, the 
Material Universe distinct from my own animated 
organism. Self and Not-Self are to be considered 
as synonymous with Ego and Non-Ego. The terms. 
Mind and External, or better, Extra-Mental World, 
must be carefully distinguished from the former 
pairs of words. Abstracting from all questions as 
to the substance of the soul, by Mind we herei 
understand the unextended conscious subject, the 
unity of my psychical existence, viewed apart 
from my body. By the External or Extra-Mental \ 
Worldf is meant all material reality, iiicluclmg both^ 
my own body and the extra-organic universe. Mind 
is thus narrower than Self or Ego, and External 
World is wider than Not-Self or Non-Ego, 

In the second place we must make clear our 
smarting - pomt. Sotrie representationalists often 
argue as if the mind were de facto completely 
separated from the bod y, or at any rate standing 
out of all relations to the corporeal frame. What 
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would be the nature of perception in such a situa¬ 
tion we do not pretend to determine: it is ;not the 
problem of Human Psychology, We take man as 
he is; one being made up of mind and body, 
endowed with sensuous as well as intellectual 
faculties, and possessed of a variety of sense- 
organs, the natural instruments by which he 
acquires knowledge, not only of the surrounding 
world, but of his own body.^ 

Now in the problem of the Perception of the 
Material UniversCj two points connected with the 
ambiguous terms just defined, and consequently 
almost invariably confounded, have to be kept 
apart. They are, in fact, two distinct questions— 
the one, my apprehension of extension and extra¬ 
mental reality in any formjHhe other, my cognition 
of the Non-Ego or Extra-Organic portion of the 
material world. To begin with the first : ^we hold 
it to be certain that at all events in the case of its 
own organism the Ego has an immediate perception 
of extension. In sensations of sight and pressure 
there is directly revealed space of two dimensions. 
Whether the cause of the sensation is externalised, 
projected beyond the surface of the extended 
organism, or not, the conscious state aroused imme¬ 
diately presents extension. The proof of this lies 
in the fact that if extension were not so given the 
perceptions and conceptions of space of which in 

* It may be well to remind the student here that this assump¬ 
tion of an extended human body does not involve us in any petitio 
pttncipii. We are not now proving the existence of a material 
world—that we have done some pages back—but we are explain- 
ing how man porceives this world. 
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mature life we are indubitably possessed coulil 
never have been f^cnerated. If the mind knew 
only its own simple subjective modifications our 
present coj^nition of material objects would be, 
impossible. No aggregation, composition, or fusion! 
of mental states which individually do not present 
any element of extension, could produce the notion 
of extension. If some of our senses have directly 
revealed space to us, the representations of material 
objects which we form can be accounted for; if 
none of them had done so, these representations 
could never have arisen. This argument will be 
more fully developed when we come to criticize in 
detail the theories advanced to explain the genesis 
of an external world of three dimensions out of 
simple conscious states. 

Next comes the question; Do any of our per¬ 
cipient acts immediately make known to us the 
existence of a reality other than ourselves ? It is 
here precision and consistency in the use of the 
I Cl ms Ego, External World, and the rest, become 
vitally important for clearness of thought in the 
inesent discussion. We have said that in certain 
percipient acts, more particularly in those of sight 
and touch, there is given an immediate presentation 
of extension ; Of what is this extension apprehended 
to be an nttribute ? To what is it cognized to belong ? 
In mature life, undoubtedly, we perceive in an 
ap]>arently instantaneous flash of cognition that 
the object against which we press is a soft velvet 
cushion, that what we see is a red-brick house at 
the far side of a river. But this does not settle the 
H 
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question, for in these acts there demonstrably are 
involved complex processes of inference or asso¬ 
ciation of ideas. Taking, however, the sensations 
of vision and pressure in their simplest form, do 
they immediately give, in addition to the perception 
of extension, a knowledge of material reality as 
distinct from the percipient agent ? The solution 
of this question will be found in reverting to our 
j distinctions. In the simplest percipient act which 
directly reveals extension there is given an immediate 
apprehension of “otherness,” at least in the sense 
of the extra-nvental. Extension, whether it pertains 
to our own sense-organs, or to objects outside of 
our body, is not at all events an attribute of simple 
mental modifications; it is opposed to the subjective 
conscious act. Consequently, although in the earlier 
stages of life such distinctions may not be explicitly 
realized, there is given in the immediate presenta¬ 
tion of extension—whether this extension be referred 
to the Ego, to the Non-Ego, or not determinately to 
either—an immediate apprehension of what is not 
. the Mind. ^ There is thus an ulthnalc duality in our 
consciousness at least in this signification that 
some of our faculties are capable of immediately 
apprehending extension, and extension thus appre¬ 
hended necessarily stands opposed to the unextended 
»mind. 

^ But is Duality immediately given in the wider 
sense ? Does the percipient act not only immediately 
manifest to me an extended phenomenon irreducibly 
opposed to the simplicity of the purely subjective 
state, but does it also immediately reveal this 
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extended phenomenon as other than iny 
other than rny Self in the sense of riiy whole 
being body and soul? or is my knowledge of the 
existence of a Non-Ego in the strict sense—of a 
material world outside of my own body—is this 
cognition of a more complex, mediate, and possibly 
inlerential character? This is certainly a more dis- 
putable point. ^The majority of Natural Realists 
seem at times to imply that the Non-E}^o in the 
sense of Extra-organic material reality is originally 
presented as extended, distinct from, and opposed 
to my whole bodily self; but the distincti()n hidween 
the two uses of the term Ego —as including and as 
excluding the organ-sin—is on such occasions rarely 
kept clearly in view The second, or qualified form 
of Natural Dualisni, would maintain that, whereas 
extension, and therefore objective reality, standing 
in op])osition to the mind, is immediately given in 
sensations of my own organism, yet cognition of 
material reality as external to my organism is a 
result of analysis, conijjarisoii, and inference. * ^'his 
view, in fact, holds that our perception of the extra- 
organic universe, although in the developed inU lli- 
g('nce so easy and rapid, is nevertheless a complex 
process. 

It does not appear to us that this second form 
of the doctrine of Presentative Perception is always 
realized with sufficient distinctness. The Non-Ego 
tnay, indeed, be ori^p’nally and immediately pre¬ 
sented in some of our percipient acts as extrinsic 
to our organism. But this is not necessary to 
account for our later knowledge. Fortunately, 
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however, this second stage of the probJem of Per¬ 
ception is of littte or no philosophical iiii])ortance; 
and at any rate the line of demarcation between 
inference and immediate jiuigmcnt is not veiy 
well defined. It is essential that extension, and 
consequently, a reality opposed to the unextended 
subject of consciousness, be directly presented, 
but granted such an immediate perception, even 
limited to the spatial character of my own material 
organism, our knowledge of the rest of the universe 
would be readily built up.* 


Historical Sketch of Modern Theories of External 

Perception. 

The question of External Perception has played such a 
large part in modem philosophical speculation that we deem 
it expedient lo attempt a biief sketeh of the subject. And 
we do this all the inore willingly because experience has 
assiiied us that here, as often elsewhere, the most convincing 
]noof of the true doctrine is to be found in a careful examina¬ 
tion of the history of counter-hypotheses. 

De&uirtes (1596—1650), whose philosophical speculations 
start funn the dictum that I have an immediate and infallible 
knowledge’ cf my own thougiil and of notliiug moie, may be 
justly considered the author of the problem of the bridge 
fiuin the imud to the material world. It is to Lucke — 
1704), however, that the various forms of British scepticism, 
together with the Idealism of Kant^ are t.i be traced. Know¬ 
ledge, Locke repeatedly maintains, consists in the perception 
of agieement or difi'erence between our ideas. We thus 
immediately apprehend not an external reality, but our own 

• Thus Hamilton justly observes; "It is sufficient to establish 
the simple fact, that we aie competent, as consciousness assuies us, 
immediately to apprehend the Non-Ego in certain limited relations; 
and it is of no consequence whatever eitlur to our certainty of the 
reality of the material world, or to our ultimate knowledge of iis 
properties, whether by this primary apprehension we lay hohl, ir 
the ijisi instance, on a larger or a lesser portion of its coiuents. 
{On Retd, p. t 
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mental states. Nevertheless, Locke holds that a material 
world does exist outside of the mind. He is thus a Hy])o- 
thetieal Dualist. We only know psychical representatitrns, 
but we posit as their cause a physical universe. 

Bishop Berkeley (1685—1753) soon made manifest the 
inconsistencies of Locke’s leaching. Berkeley is celebrated 
chiefly for two contributituis to the history f)l‘ Philosophy, 
his system of Phmomefuihstic Idealism and the Theory oj 
Vision known by his name. The essence of the latter is 
contained in the two tenets that the eye of itself can perceive 
neither (a) distance, nor (b) surface extension. Visual sensa- 
tion.s had originally as little rtd’erence to space as sounds or 
tastes. By experience and association, the sensations of the 
eye grow to be symbols of tactual and motor sensations, 
which constitute our knowledge of s(jlid bodies, and of space 
of three dimensions. From this account of tlie psychology 
of perception the transition to his metaphysical theory of the 
nature of the External World is easy. Locke’s groundless 
assumption that we can immediately perceive ncjthing but 
our own mental states, is accepted without question. All 
objects of knowledge are held to be reducible to ideas of 
the senses (sensations), internal feelings such as emotions, 
and acts of the imagination. Accordingly, we may not 
assert the existence of an independent extra-mental world. 
We can know or perceive only what is m the mind. I’he 
esse of every knowable object is percipi. If material sub¬ 
stances existed beyond consciousness, they could in no 
way be like our ideas, and cognition of such things by 
ideas would be impo.ssible. Moreover, matter could not 
act upon an unextended spirit. Therefore the hypothesis 
of an inert corporeal world which has existed for a time 
nnperceived must be abandoned. Still, Berkeley vigonuisly 
as.serted that his theory is in complete liarmony with 
the belief of mankind. The table, chair, or fire, which 
I perceive, he does not deny to exist; but, udhermg to 
Loi^ke’s assumption, he calls whatever is apprehended an 
idea, and going still further he repudiates the hypothetical 
material cause supposed by his master to have awakened 
these ideas. But whence then do these ideas come, and what 
happens when I cease to perceive them ? Berkeley replies 
that God, and He alone, is the cause of my ideas. By the 
Divine agency, and not by any hidden inconceivable material 
substance, the pei iuanence, regularity, and orderliness of the 
ideas are sustained. When I no longcir think of idea^ 
(material objects) they still endure in the Divine mind, and 
may be apprehended by other men. In Berkeley’s system, 
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then, there are held to exist minds or spiritual substances, 

ideas, and tlie Divine spirit/ r i . 

David Hume (1711—1776), similarly starting from Locke s 
principles, pushed Berkeley’s Idealism teethe most absolute 
scepticism. All cognitions, or all objects of cogriiti«)ii u)r 
with these writers the terms are interchangeable—are 
rechicil)le to impressions (sensations) and ideas, fainter copies 
of tlie former. "I’o explain our belief in a piirmaiieut external 
reality, as well as to account for our other fundameutfil 
convictions, Hume appeals to the laws of the Association of 
Ideas. Through “ custom ” by the reiterated occurrence of 
various iiiiprcssions we grow to believe in the enduring 
existence of material things when uiiperceived. Such beliel 
is, however, an illusion; we only know the transient mental 
impressions. There is no such thing anywhere as an abiding 
snhstiince, the substratum of changing qualities or accidents. 
We have no “impression” of it, therefore it does not exist. 
Berkeley got thus far as regards the notion of material 
substance; but Hume logically shows that by the same 
rca'ioning the idea of a spiritual substance, of a permanent 
mind amid changing states of consciousness is equally 
fictitious and unreal. The mind, just as well as the material 
world, i.s nothing more than a cluster of transitory irnpres- 
si()ni>. Tlie persuasion that nothing can begin to exist 
withnut a cause is also due to a.ssociation. No singh* 
experience could give us the idea of causation; but llu' 
hequciil repetiiion of two successive impressions so welds 
thorn tof;ether in our minds that wm arc deluded into tin; 
b^ief of some mysterious causal knot binding them, wdiile 
there is r^'ally no connexion but that of succession. This 
ilhiS'Ty belief in particular instances of causality is aftei ward.s 
giadiially widened into the universal law, that every being 
winch begins to exi.st presupposes a cause. 

We have hero all the essentials of later associatwmsm. The 
substantial souls, retained by Berkeley, follow the material 
world of Locke, and the Divine Spu ii also becomes a useless 

* Berkeley s theory may be objected to on various grounds, such 
-IS his equivocal use of the terms tdtu and conceive, and his un- 
qiu-stioning acceptance of Locke's assumption, but we have never 
seen any exiieriential argument which, strictly speaking, disproves 
the hypothesis of hyperphysical Idealism. God, without the inter¬ 
vention of a material world, could poiev^id obsolutd immediafely 
proihiin .n- n’s minds states like to those which they experience 
in lilt pr'sent onlto*. The only demonstrative argument against 
the riicis.ic Iminaterialist is, that such a li>pothesis is in cunllict 
with the atiribiiie of veracity which lie miisi :i>crilie to the i^eity. 
God could not be the author of such r. frau-d. 
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and inconceivable hypothesis. Hume, too, possessed the merit 
of realizing clearly and frankly admitting, what subsequent 
disciples of sensism either fail to sec, or attempt to igiujio, 
that the groundwork of physical science, and the certainly 
and exactness of mathematics are fatally destroyed by con¬ 
sistently following out the assumptions of the school. The 
conclusions of the Scotch sceptic thus constitute a complete 
reductio ad absurdum of Locke’s principles. 

y. Stuart Mill and Dr. Bam. — I’lie chief modificatioiiL. 
introduced into the general theoiy by more recent sensation¬ 
alists, are the final dismissal of Berkeley’s hypothesis of 
the Divine action, the gu'ater importance assigned ti> the 
iiiuscular sense, and a more elaborate atlempt to har¬ 
monize the new conception of the external world with 
ordinary beliefs. However, the arguments are in the main 
similar in kind to those urged by the earlier advocates. 
Thus, it is asserted, that a w'oiid existing independently of 
the mind is inconceivable. “To perceive is an act of the 
mind. . . . To perceive a tree is a mental act; the tree is 
known as perceived and not in any other way There is 
no such thing known as a tree wholly detached from per¬ 
ception, and we can only speak of what \vc know.” Con¬ 
sequently, the hyqiothesis of an external woild existing when 
unpciceived is absurd. “The prevailing doctrine is that a 
tree is something in itself apart from all perception; that 
by its luminous emanations it impresses our minds, and is 
then perceived, the perception being the effect of an tinpercetved 
tree the cause. But the tree is known only through perception : 
what it may be anterior to or independent of perception we 
cannot tell; we can think of it as perceived but not as un¬ 
perceived. There is a manifest contradiction in the supposi¬ 
tion, that we are required at the same moment to percenvc 
the thing and not to perceive it.’’** 

* Dr Bain, Mental Science, pp 197, 198. In Emotions and Will 
{3rd Kdit), p. 578, he still denies that "the situation intimates 
anything as an existence beyond consciousness.’' This argument in the 
hands of Dr. Bain, as in those of Berkeley, is based on a deceptive 
ambiguity in the terms ‘'conceive” and "perceive” We cannot 
of course perceive an nnpeveeived world nor can wc conceive a world 

conception of which is not in the mind; but there is no contra¬ 
diction or absurdity in the proposition; "A material world of 
three dimensions has existetl for a time unperceived and unthought 
of by any created being, and then revealed itself to human minds ” 
Dr Bain’s description of the "prevailing doctrine" is only 
applicable to the theory of mediate perception. It does not reter 
to Natural Realism, which makes tlu* external material reality the 
perceived and not the «npcrceived cause of our cognitions 
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The chief strength, however, of the theory lies in the 
asserted sufficiency of the account which it professes to give 
of the material world apprcliciided by us. Assuming as 
self-evident the axi<»m that we can know only our own ideas, 
the external universe, it is alleged, really means to ns nothing 
more than ceitair. !>ensatiom plus possibilities^ of other sensa¬ 
tions. The most objective and real attributes of material 
things are in common belief their extension and impenetrability. 
Nevertheless, these properties, it is asserted, are nltimately 
reducible to groups of muscular feelings pos.sibie and actual. 
“The perception of matter, or the object consciousness, is 
connected with the putting forth of muscular energy as 
opposed to passive feelings. . . . Our object consciousness 
farther consists of the uniform connexion of Definite feelings 
with Definite energies. Tlie effect that we call the interior 
of a room is in the final analysis a regular series f)f it idings 
of sense related tcj definite muscular energies. A movement 
one pace forward makes a distinct and definite change in the 
ocular impressions; a step hackwaid exactly restores the 
previous mipres.sion. . . . All our so-called sensations are in 
this way related to movements. . . . On the other hand, 
what in opposition to sensations we call the flow of ideas — 
the truly mental or subjective life—hns no connexion with 
our movements. We may remain still and think of tiu- 
different views of a room, of a street, of a prospect in any 
order.” ^ 

The apparently independent world of every-day experience 
has not suddenly manifested itself to us after the manner of 
a transitory hallacin.ation. It is a gradual growth, and it is 
in tracing the suppc'sed genesis of this illusory belief that 
Mill best (ixhibited hi? psychological and inotaphvsical 
ingenuity. Starting with the’postulates of expectation, the 
occuiTcuce of impressions, and the laws of mental assocm- 
tion, he professes to satisfactorily explain all our pre.sent 
convictions. We experience, he says, various sensations, such 
as those of cohjiir, sound, and toiicl*. After they have passed 
away we conceive them as possible. These feelings usually 
occiiT in groups, thus the consciousness of yellow is found in 
combination with certain sensations ot contact, of smell, and 
of taste, which go to make up our perception of an orange. 

• It should be carefully borne in mind that in the associationist 
th^ry a •* possibility ol sensation ” is not a real actual agent 
existing out of consciousness It is as such, non-existent. Its only 
existence is in the idea or conception by whirl) foture experiences are 
represented. Mill sef'ms frequently to forgm this 

^ Menial Scunce, pp 199, 200. 
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Similarly, visual feelings precede the tactual sensations which 
we have come in course of time to call the table. By assoe-ia- 
lion the groups of stales become so knotted together that (me 
of them by itself is able to awaken in idea the rest, and to 
suggest them to us as possible experiences. A material object 
is, in fact, to ns at any time one or two actual feelings with 
the belief in a suite of others as possible. The actual im¬ 
pressions are transient; the possibilities are permanent. In 
addition to the feature of permanence and fixity among tliesc 
groups of possible impressions there is the constant and 
regular order which we observe among tliem. By association 
this gives rise to the notions of causation, power, and activity ; 
aud we gradually come, on account of their permanent 
character, to look upon the groups of possible sensations as 
ihG cause of the actual feelings. Moreover, finding changes 
to take place among the possibilities of our impressions 
independently of our consciousness, we are led by abstraction 
to erect these possibilities into an entirely independent 
material world. This operation is completed by the dis¬ 
covery, that other human beings have an ex}>eiicnce similai 
to our own, and ground their conduct on the same permanent 
possibilities as ourselves. Besides the apparent permanciux 
and independence of the material world, its most striking 
contrast with our sensations lies in its extension and impene¬ 
trability. The latter property, however, is merely tiie (cfding 
of muscular action impeded. Space is similarly an abstrac¬ 
tion from motor feelings. Muscular sensations differing in 
duration “give us the consciousness of linoir extension 
inasmuch as this is measured by a sweep of a limb movt.;d 
by muscles. . . . The discrimination of length in any one 
direction includes extension in any direction.” Not only is 
the idea of space derived from non-spatial feelings su( cessive 
in time, but this mode, “ in which we become aware of 
extension is affirmed by the psychologists in question to be 
extension.” “ Wc have no reason for believing that space 
or extension in itself is anything difl'erent firom that by 
which we recognixe it.”® The synchronous character of 
space receives its completion from sight, which presents 
to us simultaueously a vast number of visual impressjons 
associated with possibilities of motor and tactual feelings. 
Such is the empiricist theory of our belief in an independent 
material world. 

Phenomenal Idealism as thus advocated has been attacked 
from many different points of view, but we can here afford 
space for only a few of the leading difficulties which seem to 

* Mill's Exam, of Hamilton (and Edit.), {^. 223,229.230. 
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us absolutely Beital to the hypothesis, (i) In the first place, as 
we have already indicated, Idealism is incompatible not only 
with vulgar prejudices, but with the best csstabUslied truths 
of science. Astronomy, Geology, Physical Optics, and the 
lest of the physical sciences, are inseparably bound up with 
the assumption tliat matter which is neither a sensahon nor 
an imaginary possibility of a sensation exists apart from obser¬ 
vation. They teach that real, actual, material bodies, of 
three dimensions, not only exist, but act upon each other 
acatrding to known laws whilst no human mind is con- 
teinplnting them. Possibilities enjoying no existence beyond 
consciousness could not attract each other with a force 
varying inversely as the square of the distance; they coukl 
not jiass from green forests into coal beds, nor could they 
infract or interfere with other phenofnena so as to determine 
the cliaracter of visual sensations independently of our wills. 
How, for insfance, is the double discovery of the planet 
Neptune from the simultaneous but independent calculations 
by Adams, and Leveriier, to be explained, if there are not 
in the universe Ix’sides human minds extended agents which 
retain and exert their influence when unthought of by any 
created intelligence. ^ 

(2) This irreconcilability between physical science and 
phenomenal Idealism results in a very noteworthy case of 
felo lie se in the hands of Dr. Bain. He commences his 
works on Empirical Psychology with an elaborate account of 
llic brain, the nervous system, and the various sense-organs 
I.au r on iu the same volumes he resolves the material world 
including, we presume, the aforesaid objects, into a collectioii 
of mental states. Finally, in his book on Mind and Body he 
resolves the mind, that i'^, the total series of conscious states 
into subjective aspects 01 phases of neural currents Now 
obviously there is at least one absurdity here. What is the 
exact meaning of the statement that a mental stale is but the 
sn'ojec.tive as]iect of a nervous process, which is itself but a 
group of sensations ? At one time the mind is alleged to be 
a function of the brain, and elsewhere the brain with the 
rest of the physical universe, is analyzed into a plexus of 
muscular feelings incapable of existing beyond consciousness. 
These two mutuall3’ destructive tenets, Phenomenal Idealism 
anc. I hysical Ma.tinalr in, are the logical outcome of the 
scnsisi theory of eogniiion; but unfortunately disciples of 
that school do not usually reason ont on both sides the 
consequences of their assumptions with the clearness and 
courage ot Or. Bain. The only subject lor regret is that'the 
latter writer neither attempts to reconcUe the two lepu^t 
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thtjsns, nor frankly avows that they form a reductio ad ahsurdum 
of his theory.® 

(3) Again, the primary assninption on which all pheno- 
inenalistic theories since the days of Locke have been based 
is false. That we can only know onr own mental states, that 
we cannot apprehend material reality as affecting us is 
neither an a prion nor a self-evident truth, and still less can 
it be estfiblisbed from experience. The fact that we arc 
unable to imagine how matter can act upon mind, or hnw 
mind can become immediately cognizant of something ollnn 
than itself, is no objection against the clear testimony of 
C()nscioiisijess, as manitested after the most careful intro- 
r.p('c1icm, that the mind docs immediately \)QVcci\€: something 
other than itself acting upon it. Moreover, from this first 
illegitimate assumption nows the second error, that extension 
is identical with that by which it is measured. The velocity of 
a moving locomotive or of a flying swallow is not the same 
thing as its force. Now, our knowledge of extension may 
receive accurate definition and determination, run ini v by 
mc'ans of the muscular sensations, and yet what we cali tlu' 
extension of objects may be not only something different 
from these sensations, but it may also be immediately appu‘- 
heiidcd in a less defined manner through some other senses. 

(4) Further,we must deny in toto that sensations, inusculai 
or any other, viewed in themselves as purely subjective non- 
spatial feelings, could ever by any process of addition 01 

“ The defence suggested by some writers, that the scientific 
psychologist is no moie bound to give a metaphysical account of 
the materials with which he deals than the astronomer, or the 
gfologiqi, is a more shallow ev.asion of the difficulty. Psychology 
stands here in quite a different position from that of all tlic 
phy.sical sciences. Its first duty is to furnish such an t'xposition 
of the nature of cognition as will secure an intelligible meaning to 
the terms employed in all sciences including itself, and assuredly 
it may not with impunity reduce its own statements to non.sensical 
absurdities. If it resolves neural currents into modifications of 
cotisciousness, it may not then turn round and resolve this con¬ 
sciousness into aspects of the aforesaid currents. If it docs so, it is 
bound at all events to explain the precise significance of the out- 
conio of this interesting dialectical feat. Mill's very just contention 
against Hamilton is very much to the point here. " When a thinker 
is compelled by one part of his philosophy to contradict another 
part, he cannot leave the conflicting assertions standing and throw 
the responsibility of his scrape on the arduousne.ss of his subject: 
^palpable self-contradiction is not one of the diffw uitjes which can 
be adjourned as belonging to a higher department of science." 
(Exam, pp, laa, 123.) 
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transformation be worked up into an apparently extra-menta 
world. It is only by the surreptitious iTitrodiiction oi 
ex1(;ndcd elements that an extended product can be cficctod; 
and the great use made of the muscular sensations in the 
empiricist theory is due to the fact that the illicit trausitiv)ij 
from the asserted originally subjective siguificatii. ji of motoi 
sensations to the objective meaning implied in ordinary 
beliefs is lialile to escape notice. If the.^'C t#‘cling.‘^ are 
steadily remembered to be simple states of consciousness 
varying only in duration and it will be seen that 

they cannot, any more than sensations of .sound or smell, 
“consolidate” into extended objects. DuKition—serial 
length in time—belongs to all sensations, yet many of these 
afford no knowledge of space, much less cotistitute it. Sensa¬ 
tions may also vary in intensity without evoking the notion 
of velocity; this latter cognition, in fact, presupposes tin* 
idea of space. 

In all associationalist accounts of the gmiesis of oui 
knowledge of an external world theie is a continual e(|in¬ 
vocation between strictly mental existence and tliat winch is 
intra-organic but not purely mental; between the signilica 
tion of the terms describing the organism legitimate on their 
principles and the allegcf] erroneous meaning which thci.< 
words convey to the 7>u{i^'ar mivd Notwithstanding all loily 
disclaimers to the coiitiary, sensationalists when tiai'ing the 
I'radnal manufacture of the material universe out **f sim]>le 
ftatrs of consciiaisncss, really do assume tlu- cMstenoc oi .in 
extended organism, as known from the fust. W'lien 
Hain, or Mr. Sponc,er, dcscribi's liuw muscular loeling'- 
varying in duration and velocity, give lise to the belief in 
extended spa^'e, the explanation seems plausible becaiu^c the 
reader almost iiicvitahly passes from the suhjei'tivi' inter 
pretation, which is all that is lawful to the wnilcr, to tlie 
objective realistic meaning embodied in (;ommoii language 
The phrases, “range ol tlu; arm,” “ swoejr of a limb,” joid the 
like, employed by assorialionists in e q>onndinj’ the sii|)po;’,(‘.d 
origin of the notion of extension, necessarily suggest to tin 
mind real extended objects known as nuch, and so con¬ 
veniently hide the true clilhculty. Commencing with a 
knowledge of our own body as extended, the development 
of our conviction of an indejicndeut material world /night, 
perhaps, even on sensationist lines, proceed tolerably enough ; 
luit if our body and the rest of space are nothing more than 
sensations, and if the mind can only ajq/ndiend its own 
subjective feelings, then the first step is inip</s.able. Sue 
cessive muscular <ir tactual feelings in the intei'pi utation ol 
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these sensations permis.sible to Mr. Spencer or Mill can no 
more account for the present appearance of extended objects 
than ex])eriences of sound, of smell, or of tootliache. 

{5) The argument from the existence of other minds to which 
wc have before alluded may also be here urged with peculiar 
lorce against Mill and Dr. Bain. Both of these writers lay 
stress upon the value of the testimony of other minds in 
c stahlishing oui belief in an independent world. Our know- 
leilgti, however, of other minds than our t)wn is only gained 
by an inference from changes in certain portions of the 
physical world, assumed to have a real existence beyond our 
ccmsciousncss. Now if the chief premiss is invalidated, if it 
is demonstrated that we have, and can have no knowledge 
Itf anything external to our consciousness, that the seemingly 
imlependent iiuman organisms around us are only modifica¬ 
tions of our own mind, clusters of our inus<-iilar feelings 
.ictual and ideal, then assuredly it is an imwortliy superstition 
Id continue to put faith in the external existence of other 
minds, and still more ridiculous and absuid to invoke tlieii 
testimony as a leading agency in the generation of our belief 
in the material world, including of course the bodies from 
which their existence is inferred. 

(6) There remains another fundamental difficulty which 
gO€‘s to the very root of the sensationist philosophy. This 
genesis of space out of time necessarily implies, at all events, 
I he existence of a permanent mind. Undei the pressure of Dr. 
Waid’.s severe criticism. Mill was obliged in addition to his 
other assumptions to “ postulate ” memory. A mere succession 
of disconnected leoiings could nevei give rise to the notion 
ol thney and still less could the possibilities of such successive 
se.iisalions be condensed by themselves into the simultaneitv 
of bj)ace. But memory is precisely what the doctrine which 
ieduces the mind to a series of feelings has no right to 
postulaie. An abiding subject pennanent among our 
changing states is an essential requisite for the existence 
of memory. If, however, the notion of time is impossible 
to the sensationalist, a fortiori is that of sjiace. 

Emanuel Kant (1724—1804).—A theory of perception 
equally erroneous with that of Hume’s school, but starting 
from an almost dianielrically opposite conception of the 
nature of the mind and of cognition, is that of Kant. Instead 
of explaining all mental products as complex results arising 
out of the aggregation, association, and coalescence of sensa¬ 
tions passively received, Kant holds the mind to be endowed 
horn the bcgmiiiug with certain a priori or innate subjective 
forms," by which all its experience is actively moulded oc 
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shaped. Among the most important of these are the two 
“ intuitions ” of Space and Time. The first is im]7osed on the 
acts of externuU tiie second on those of internal sensibility.. 
The sensations of our cxtoiiial senses are noii>spatial in them-' 
selves, and they are awakened by a non-spatial cause. It is 
the subjective co-efficient tljat shapes the mental act so as to 
give rise to the perception by which wc seem to ajiprehend 
extended objects outside of the mind. Similarly our menial 
states are picsented to us by the interml sense —inner con¬ 
sciousness—as occurring in time. This, too, is an illusion 
due to a purely subjective factor in cognitkm. Wc have no 
reason for supposing that these states are not tinu:lcss in 
themselves. We can only knove phenomena, or the appearances 
of things as shaped and coloured, by these subjective con¬ 
ditions; to noumena, or things-in-themselves, we can never 
penetrate. Still the existence of a mumemn beyond con¬ 
sciousness Kant maintains as requisite to account ior our 
cognitive acts. He is thus a Hypothetical Dualist, denying 
an immediate ajqu ehenoion of an external rcalih’, but asserting 
its existence as a nccesoary supposition. 

Deicrring to a later chapter the examination of Kant’s 
system as a whole, we may here indicate a few of the objec¬ 
tions suggested against his treatment of the subject-matter at 
present under discussion. In the first place, it has been 
urged that Kant’s attempted proof of the existence of a priori 
ingredients in all our knowledge is invalid, {a) “ Space,” he 
argues, ‘‘is not a conception which has been derived from 
outward experiences. For in order that certain sensations 
may relate to something without me .... and that I may 
repiesent them not merely without and near to each other, 
but also in sepaiate places, the representation of space must 
exist rs a foundation. Consequently, the representation of 
space cannot be borrowed from external phenomena through 
experience, but, on the contrary, this external f'xperience is 
only i)ossible through the said antecedent representation.” 
Space is, therefore, a purely subjective, a priori foiin, mheieut 
in the constitution of the mind, and imposed on the material 
element given in sensation. 

This method of reasoning was employed by Plato to show 
that all knowledge is really innate. It sins by proving too 
much. If it were true that we could not apprehend an object 
as extended unless we had a previous representation of ex¬ 
tension, then it would seem to follow that we could nevtu 
cognize a taste, sound, or smell, unless we had antecedf iilly 
a sinuiar oognitioT! of the nature of the taste, sound, or smclb 

*• Cfitiqut, irauslated by Meiklejohn, p. 24 
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If there aie in existence extended material bodies, and if we 
are endowed with the faculties of touch and siglit, there is no 
reason why we should not immediately perceive the spatial 
qualities of these bodies when they act upon our senses. 
The perception may of course be at first vague, but frequent 
experience can perfect 

(6) “We never can imagine or make a representation to 
ourselves of the non-existt;nc-e of space, though we may 
easily enough think that no objects are found in it. It must, 
therefore, be considered as the condition of the possibility 
of phenomena, and by no means as a determination dependent 
on them, and is a representation a priori^ wliich necessarily 
supplies the basis for external phenomena.” (p. 25.) This 
diificulty is solved by distinguishing betwetu actual or real 
space, and possible or ideal space. The foiirer is identical 
with the voluminal distance or interval cnclos('d by the 
surface-limits of the entire collection of created juaterial 
objects, the latter is simply the possibility of extended 
objects. Now, although all material things were annihilated, 
the possibility of their existence, and theicfore possiliic space, 
would remain. Consequently, having once apprehended 
the extension of existing bodies, we can never think them to 
be impossible, although we may abstract from their existence. 
The conception of ideal space, or the possibility of material 
bodies, is thus indebtructible, not because it is ineiely a 
condition of thought, but because it is a condition of cor- 
poreal being. 

(c) “ Space is no discursive or, as we say, general cou- 
cejition of the relations of things, but a pure intuition. For, 
in the first place, we can only represent to ourselves otte 
space, and when we talk of divers spaces we mean only parts 
of one and the same space. Moreover, these parts cannot 
antecede this one all-embracing space, as the component 
parts from which the aggregate can be made up, but can be 
cogitated only as existing in it." Again, (rf) ‘ ‘Space is repre¬ 
sented as an infinite given quantity.” To these arguments 

In maintaining that oar developed knowledge of space is a 
result of experience, a distinction not always realized by Kant 
should be made between the abstract concept or notion of space in 
general and the concrete perception of an individual object as extended. 
The former is an elaborate intellectual product reached by abstrac¬ 
tion, reflexion, and generalization, and presupposes many individual 
perceptions of concrete extension. The perception, on the olhei 
hand, is given, vaguely indeed at first yet truly, in the immediau- 
experience of an extended sarface affecting the sense of contact 01 
of sight. 


in 
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we may aj^ain reply that a general conception of the relations 
of material things, or an abstract notion of the possibility ot 
extended objects, may be loriiicd Iroiii many peicejUions 
of different parts of sj)ace. The fact that such an idea ot 
possible space represents the latter as infinite, or rather 
indefinite, one, and all embracing, in no way proves that this 
represeiilalion is given a priori. 

Kant further holds that the necessity and universality whicli 
characterize geometrical judgments oslablish the subjective 
origin of our cognition of space. Tins must be denied. 
Objects without the mind may have certain mod(\s or rela 
tioiis of a contingent and others of a n<icessary nature. But 
if such were the case there can be no reason w'liy the mind 
should be incapable of ai>prehending both wuth ecjiial truth. 
The ex])lanation put forward by Natural Realism is that there 
are certain e.sseiilial and certain other accidental cundilioiis 
of material being, and that these are reflected by necessary 
and contingent features in our thought. This is a simple and 
adequate acecuiit of the problem without the gl■atuitou^' 
assuinjition of innate forms.^^ 

Still even were it true that our knowledge of external 
objects in no way represented them, the doctrine of Kant, 
that our appatent cognition of our own mental states as they 
are in-thcmselves is deceptive, would be erroneous. In this 
region, at least, the distinction between phenomenal knowledge 
and noumenal existence is utterly invalid. A conscious state 
cannot have any exisieme-in-itself apart from what it is H[)pie- 
lieuded to be. Its esse is percipi. Since, then, mental stales 
are as they are apj)rchended, and since they arc approtiendetl 
as successive, they must form a real succession in-themselves. 
They cannot be timeless as they are non-spatial. But if so 
Kant’s “ form of the internal sense ”—the inlnilion of time—is 

“Kant’s tallacy may be put shortly—What i.s apodictic 
(necessary) is a prior-, what is a priori is merely subjective (without 
relation to ' tliingsdn-themselves ’); the-efore what is apc^ictic is 
merely subjective. The first premiss, howt ver, is wrong if a prtori is 
undc’ Stuod in llie Kantian sense to mean being independent of all ex¬ 
perience Kaivt wrongly believes that certitude to be possessed a priori 
(independently of all experience) which we really attain by a com¬ 
bination of many experiences with one another according to logical 
laws; <iud theso laws lure conditioned by the reference of the sulbject 
to the ol>jcctivc reality, and are not a priori forms. He erroneously 
maintains that all orderly arrangement (both in time and mace, 
and that which is causal) is merely subjective.” (Ueberweg’e Zogir, 
I 28.) K^nt has nowhere shown the impossibility of nirffMijr 
ftlattons being disclosed to the mind in real objective tacfonnot. 
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extinguished. According to him time, like space, is merely a 
subjective condition of our internal consciousness imposed on 
realities timeless in themselves. As, however, there is a real 
succession in our ideas, there is a true correlate to the notion 
of time. A sequence of changes being once admitted in our 
conscious states, an analogous succession of alterations cannot 
be denied to the external reality which acts upon us, and so 
we are justified in maintaining the objective validity of th< 
notion. The whole gi'owth and evolution of each mat's 
mental life, and its connexion with the development of his 
organic existence, affords the most cogent conceivable evidence 
of the real truth of the c»)nception of time. 

Further, the arguments already put forward against Phe¬ 
nomenal Idealism show lhat neither spare nor time can be a 
j>iircly subjective form. Physics and astronomy, for instance, 
are irreconcilable with such a view. Thus, the latter science 
by a series of elaborate deductions from (a) abstract ^cofnelrical 
theorems dealing with the properties of fare spacc% and ( 0 ) 
dynamical laws describing the action of uui)erceivcd forces in 
an orderly manner in time, foretells a transit of Venus a 
century hence, and the result verifies the assumptions. Now 
the introduction of the second element is peculiarly in¬ 
compatible with the alleged subjective nature of s])ace. 
A consistent system of pure geometry might perhaps be 
worked out in such an a pnari space, but tliere would be 
no reason why its theorems should exactly apply to the 
operations of extra-mental non-spatial agents. Accordingly, 
the orderliness of the universal force of gravitation, which 
varies inversely as the squaie of the distance, and produces 
regular movements in certain intervals of time, establishes 
agreement between the supposed ineiual forms and the 
reality beyond consciousness.^® The physicist also teaches 
us that the external causes of our seiibciliuns of colour and 
sound are vibratory movements of ether (in extra-mental 

13 <• Physical phenomena find throughout their most complete 
explanation in the supposition that things-in-themselves exist in a 
space of three dimensions as we know it It is at least very 
doubtful that any other supposition could be so brought into 
agreement with the facts. We have, therefore, every ground for 
believing that our conception of snbstancfs extended in space of 
three dimensions does not in some way symbolize things which exist 
in themselves in quite another way, but truly represents things as 
they actually exist in three dimensions.” (Ueburweg’s Logic, § 44, 
note.) The above line of argument is urged with great force botli 
in Ueberweg’s Logic, §§ 3b —44, and in his History of Philosophy, 
Vol. 11 . pp. 160—166. 
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sjvLce) occurring in succession (in extra-mental time). He 
fm ther informs us that the (juality of the sensation is detcr- 
iiiined by the size and rapidJty ui these waves. Now tliis 
teaching is irreconcilable with the view that the supposed 
space and time are merely subjective toiiiis of oulor and inner 
sensibility. It implies that the so-called noumena, the extra¬ 
mental causes i)f our sensations of colour, occupy a leal space 
of three dimensions, antccedout to and independent of th? 
obseivation of the percipient mind.** 

In addition to these objections a number of other defects 
in Kiiubs system have heen cxjjoscd. He assumes without 
investigation the false ie])ioseiilationahst theory in vogue 
since the times of Descartes and Locke, teaching that we 
have no immediate knowledge of things affecting ns, hut only 
of our own mental stales. lie illogically postulates an ex¬ 
ternal noiimenal woild as tlic rawic of our conscious states, 
whereas he has no giound for asserting its existence, espe¬ 
cially since he teaches that iaui>idity is another deceptive 
intellectual form with no objective value. Finally, he is con- 
fiised and inconsistent in ex}>ounding the nature of the sup¬ 
posed a priori forms, freqiieutly aj)pcaring to conceive them 
as complete representations, ready made troiii the start and 

Some defenders of Kant assert that hi; never really intended 
to make space and time purely subjective, ami Mr Mahaffy replies 
rather brusquely to Trendelenburg lliat Kant *'never denied their 
objectivity unless in an absurd sense” {Critical Philosophy, p. 68.) 
Undoubtedly it is often very diflicult to make out Jsant’s meaning, 
but if there is a single point on whicii he .seems to la; iiimiistakable 
it is that space and tiire are formal, or purely subjecti ve. Whereas 
sensations of sound and colour are given jyom laithout, space and time 
he holds to be subscribed from within. " Space does not rei)rescnt 
any property of objects as things-in-thcmselves, nor does it represent 
them in their relations to each other ; in other words, space does not 
represent any determination of objects as attached to the objects 
themselves, and which would remain even though all subject iv(; 
conditions of the intuition were abstracted. . . Space is nothing 
else than the/om of all phenomenal of the external sense, that is, 
the subjective condition of the sensibility under which alone 
external intuition is possible.” (Cf. Critique. Transcend. /Esth. 4.) 
Such passages could be multiplied indefinitely. It is a summary, 
but not very convincing disposal of opponents to simply assert that 
any other view of space than this is absurd. If it is still maintained 
that Kant allowed the existence of a noumenal space which sufl&c<‘s 
for tlie demands of science, then under the shadow of this obscure 
and elastic term we have admitted an extra-mental extension of 
three dimensions conditioning the unobserved causes ot our 
^n^tions, and the chief contention of the Transtendintal ^sthetii 
IS abandoned. 
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fitted with perfect accuracy on to the first act of perception, 
whUst at other times he seems to look on them as slowly 
and gradually realized with extended experience. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer^ starting from the same assumptions as 
Hume and Mill, nevertheless rejects Idealism, substituting in 
its place a species of Hypothetical Dualism which he calls 
Transfigured Realism. With him, as with them, we can know 
nothing but our own feelings; yet he affirms that there is out¬ 
side of the mind an Unknoimble Reality^ the objective cause ol 
our sensations. But beyond the fact that such a nournenon 
exists^ we can assert nothing of it. “What we aie conscious 
of as properties of matter, even down to weight and resistance, 
are but subjective affections produced by objective agencies, 
which are unknown and unknowable.”'® His defence of this 
theory is based on an analysis of our mental operations akin 
to that of the older Associationists, supplemented by an argu¬ 
ment against the Idealism of these writers extending ov(;i 
some nineteen chapters. The chief proofs which he urges 
against Idealism are these; (1) Priority. —In the history of 
the race, as well as in the history of every mind, “ Realism is 
the primary conception,” and Idealism is merely derived from 
and subsequent to the former. (2) Simplicity. —^The chain of 
reasoning establishing Realism is simpler and shorter than 
that proving Idealism, The latter, too, depends on the 
former. (3) Distinctness. —The doctrine of Realism is pre¬ 
sented in distinct and vivid terms, whilst Idealism can be 
apprehended only in a vague and obscure manner. (4) 
Realism is established by the criterion of the Universal 
Postulate, We must accept as true what we are obliged to 
think, and we cannot think away the existence of the objects 
which we perceive. 

We can only touch on one or two points of this theory 
here. In the first place, though Mr. Spencer’s arguments 
are undoubtedly valid against the idealist, they are not less 
efficacious against his own system. All the proofs from 
simplicity, priority, the application of the Universal Postulate, 
aud the rest, tell equally in favour of Natural Realism against 
Transfigured Realism as expounded by himself. In the second 
place, Mr. Spencer’s Transfigured Realism is little, if at all, 
fitter to meet the demands of science than Kant's non-spatial 
noumena or Mill’s possibilities of sensation. Accordingly, for 
disproof of the new hypotheses, we refer the reader back to 
the arguments we have been just expounding. Physical 
sfueuce asserts much about the internal relations of Hie 
extra-mental causes of our sensations, which implies the 


“ Principles of Psychology, § 472. 
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existence of a real time, and of a space of three dimensions 
apart from our consciousness, yet truly mirrored by tlie 
features of that consciousness. Mr. Spencer’s own state* 
iiieiit, too, that tlioic are variations in the modes of t?he 
asserted Unknowable correspondiiij^ to our consciousness of 
charji;cs iri space and time, abandcuis his most important tenet 
that we can know nothing about the Unkiujwiible except its 
existence. The same ditlliciilty which proved fatal to the 
theories of Mill and Kant tell equally against Mr. Spencer. 
N(!itiler the assumptions nor conclusions of Physical Science 
can be coiilined within the territory of phenomena. The 
notions of “energy” and “force” Ixing at the root of 
mechanics and physics, and the laws ct Iheii’ action which 
science professes to expound, iiiij>ly that the mind has a real 
valid knowledge of the supposed Houmcnal or unknowable 
causes of oui sensations. Finally, Mr. Spencer’s reduction 
of the matciii'] world, which w'e appear to perceive, into 
grou])s of leeliiigs is based, like that of Hume and Dr. Bain, 
on the false assertion that we cannot have an immediate 
knowledge of external reality. 

Readings. — The First Pnnafles of Knowledge, by John Rickaby, 
f’t. II. c ii. ; Dr. Mivart, Nature and Thought, c. iii , On Truth, 
cc vii —xi. : Dr Martineau, A Study of Religion, Vol. I pp 192— 
21^; Hamilton, Metaphysics, Lect. x.w—x.xviii . Professor Veitch'» 
Hamilton, ce. v—vii ; Dr. M'Cosh, Exam of Mill, cc. 6, 7; 
DeberwLg, Logic, §§ 37—4/j; K. Janline, The EUnnmls of the Psycho 
• '^gy of CoghUion, pp. 47—1*5—148. 
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development of SENSE-PERCEPTIOH 8 
EDUCATION OF THE SENSES. 

The true account of our cognition of the external f 
world is that which maintains the doctrine ofj 
immediate perception —that in some of its acts the' 
mind directly apprehends a material reality other l 
than itself; but there is no incompatibility between 
this theory and the admission that in the percipient 
lets of mature life there are involved many results 
gathered by association, and numerous mediate 
inferences of a more or less complicated nature. 
The advocate of immediate perception is not com¬ 
mitted to the doctrine that the eye of itself imme¬ 
diately apprehends something presented to its view 
as a solid brick house situated at a hundred yards 
distance, nor that touch from the beginning makes 
known a particular sensation of pressure as due to 
a squeeze of the foot. The apparently simple 
cognitions which succeed each other from moment 
to moment in mature life, contain certain primary 
data which have been immediately presented to the 
senses; but a large fraction of the whole is, in most 
cases, built up out of contributions furnished by 
imagination and memory. The variety of the 
elements involved, and the plurality of the stages 
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comprised in these brief acts of knowledge, have 
been dwelt on at copious length by many modern 
psychologists, and elaborate descriptions of the 
gradual development of apprehension by the “aggre¬ 
gation,” “ segregation,” and ** integration ” of sen¬ 
suous “ ingredients ” into the final product, the 
percei^'ed thing, are very familiar to the reader of 
English philosophical literature.' In spite, however, 
of the exhaustiveness of these analyses Tone all- 
imj)ortant factor is almost invariably omitted. Intel¬ 
lect, in its old and proper signification, as a higher 
rational activity superior to sense, awakened, 
indeed, to exercise by the latter, but transcending 
its range—Intellect, thus understood, is ignored. 
Yet it is precisely this faculty which makes intelli- 
ligible the stream of change disclosed in sensation, j 
^ Sense can never penetrate beyond phenomena, 
its formal object is the concrete quality of the 
individual thing, and it is percipient of successive 
changes and co-existing accidents; but it cannot 
make knowm the being or essence of things; it is 
blind to the causality of agents, and to the suh- 
sianUalily of objects; and of those numerous 
relations of identity, similarity, unlikeness, depend¬ 
ence, and the rest, which form the universal frame¬ 
work, the rational tissue, of our knowledge, it can 
give no account.^ A creature endowed merely with 
sensibility could never come to know itself as a 
person, to apprehend itself as an abiding ego, and 
to set itself in contrast and opposition to an objective 
world. Nor could it come to truly cognize any 
portion of the external universe, any more than 
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itself as a bein^. Sense, it been well said, 
can apprehend the “ suchness ’*—^the phenomena 
qua lities—but not the being, the “ isness ” of 
thii^^s. Now in normal perception these sensuous 
and intellectual elements are closely interwoven, 
and it may require careful attention and reflexion 
to sci)arate them; but none the less are they radically 
different in kind. As, however, the plan of our work 
requires us to treat of intellectual activity by itself, 
we will in the present chapter devote ourselves 
mainly to the exposition of the development of the 
sentient factor in the process, although, of course, 
in man's actual experience sense and intellect are 
not thus isolated. 

Before beginning, an example may be useful to 
show the reader unfamiliar with psychological 
analysis,r that seemingly simple perceptions are 
really complex. Walking in a field, I become 
suddenly conscious of a familiar sound, and exclaim, 
“ I hear my big, white dog barking in the road on 
my right about eighty yards away.” But a little 
reflexion will convince me that the sense of hearing 
contributes only a small share to such a percipient 
act. Of the distance, direction, size, and colour of 
the agent which has caused the noise, my ear of 
itself can tell me nothing. It merely presents to 
me an auditory sensation of a particular quality, 
and of greater or less intensity; the remaining 
elements of the cognition are reproductions of past 
experiences.J Similarly in other cases, unnoticed 
inferences, and faint associations furnished by the 
rest of the senses, attaching to the direct testi- 
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mony of each particular faculty, simulate after a 
time the character of immediate revelations of the 
latter. These indirect or inferential co<]jnitions may 
be styled the acquired perceptions of the sense in 
question. It is the office of the psychologist to 
carefully analyze these into their primitive «'lements, 
to ascertain what are the ultimate data afforded by 
each sense, and to trace the chief steps in the 
process by which the elaborate result is reached. 

Development of Tactual Perception.— 
Although in describing the general features of the 
different senses viewed as mental powers, the order 
of treatment adt^pted was unimportant, h(;re in 
tracing the development of perception it is a matter 
' of great moment to follow as closely as pc^ssiblc I he 
natural order in which dc facto the several faculties 
^come to offer their contributions.' Accordingly we will 


^ To start with perception by taste, snidl, or hearing, or at all 
events to take any of these as the true type of external perrepiion, 
is a complete inversion of what is actually given in naf un', and may 
lead into serious philosophical error, 'i'hfise are prt'cisoly the 
faculties by which originally w<! do not oVitain anv' ilirt'ct percep¬ 
tion of matter. They are wanting in the most impoitant feature of 
that species of cognition which they are supposed to exianplify. 
They are originally of an alrao.st purely subjective cliaracuir, and 
are therefore but little belter suited than ini.igination or memory 
to illustrate the manner in which we come to know the material 
universe Hearinf^^ employed not for the illustration of indirect or 
acquired perceptions, but as a typical representation of the per¬ 
ceptual process in general {Cf. Mr Sully, Outlines, pp 151. 
misleads the leader into the belief that sinct; by far the great(r 
part of the information yielded by this faculty is ol a mediati- 
and inferential character, testifying onl} to possibilities of other 
lorms of senKation, therefore all modes of perception are of a 
similarly subjective character, and no ptTcipient laculty give-- ns 
a direct immediate piescntalion of extended matter Hearing 
and smell exhibit abundantly the force of associated ir .acquired 
perceptions, bat ilirect perception they do not illustrate. 
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commence with the sense of touc h, includin" under | 
it tactual sensations proper, feelings of ])ressur-;,| 
and muscular sensations, whether of resistance or ofj 
movement. It seems to us a mistake in this con-j 
nexion to endeavour to separate the consciousness i 
of pressure from that of mere contact. The isola¬ 
tion is purely ideal. The difference between thorn 
is one of degree, and in the actual experience of 
the child sensations of touch, so far as they are 
of any psychological significance, involve feelings of 
pressure. The consciousness of resistance to activei^ 
effort put forth, indeed, implies a new element, 
and facilitates the apprehension of something other 
than self given in the recipient sensation of passive 
pressure, but even this latter state makes us directly 
cognizant of extra-rriental reality. Starting then 
with the sense of touchy naturally the first question 
which meets us is: How do we come to know the 
spatial relations of the several parts of our own 
person ? 

In mature life we instantaneously localize an 
impression in the point of the body” irritated; 
and some writers maintain that the affirmation of 
consciousness is of such a character that this 
reference of a feeling to the part excited must be 
a natural endowment possessed from the beginning. 


• This seems true in tlie case of sensations of surface pressure, 
not so, however, as regards the organic sensations, or those of the 
other special senses. We project or externalize the cause of 
the auditory or visual sensfitnm, but unless the impression is 
m.irlvedly painful we do not in mature life advert to the point of 
the organism aflected by the stimuli of these senses. It is in fact 
the organic or tactual element involved in these sensations which 
Mables 08 to localize them. 


_ 
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But what precisely is meant by sayinpf,r"I fee! a 
pain in my foot? The statement at once calls up , 
a visual imat^e of the member affected; and it 
further prer>cnts this image at about five feet in a 
nearly vertical line from rny eyes.However, as 
distance cannot be directly apprehended by the 
eye, but is known primarily through muscular 
sensations of movement, and as the visual image 
of my foot is certainly not given in the painful 
feeling of pressure, the first consciousness of such 
a sensation could not have been similar to this. 
We are not born with an innate idea or representa¬ 
tion of our person. Aristotle, long ago, taught that 
all knowledge starts from experience, and the topo¬ 
graphy of our own body is no exception to the rule. 
By observation and experiment, and not through 
any a priori endowment, we have come to learn the 
shape and appearance of our organism, and to know 
the deMnite locality on the visual map to which a 
particular tactual stimulation is to be referred.* 


• Df. Gutberlet, who maintains the doctrine that an original 
l^al reference of ? very vague character is attached to sensa¬ 
tions of contact, summarizes tlie j'rguments against the extreme 
" nativistic ” or a pn n view: (i) We appear to local i/e impressions 
in pans of the body 0 - monstrably incapable of sensations, eg . in 
our bones, t('<>tb, hair, lXc. (2) We also misinter[)iet the locus of 
known impre-ssinns, assigning them to wrong places, cg . pressure 
of the elbow is j, It in the fingers, irritaiioii jf the brain is referred 
to the extremii’es (3) Irritation of the slump of an amputated leg 
causes us to assign the seiisritum to the locality originally occupied 
by the lost limb (4) Wc .,uinetimes project sensations outside of 
the body, eg , the feeling ot pressure to the end of a walking-stick 
?** dfjfinitoness of localization vanes considerably 

rn aitferent P-rls of the body, and decreases in proportion as the 
Jiart affecttii is beyond the range of the eye and of the hand, ri? 

pp to 61 within the organism. (Die Psy<,hoiogu. 
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Tactual Cognition of the Organism .—Although the 
extreme “ nativistic ” theory is thus erroneous, 
exaggerated empiricism rushes into an equally 
false opinion when it refuses to admit the 
presence ot any element of local reference, or any 
presentation of extension in our primitive sensa¬ 
tions of contact. The true doctrine, as usual, lies 
between the extreme views. Impressions of extended 
objects are given from the beginning as extended, 
and bearing a local reference, but of an extremely 
vague and indehnite character. From the appre¬ 
hension of purely unextended sensations the notion 
of ext(mded matter cannot be formed, and in this 
respect the cognition of the spatial character of our 
own body stands in the same situation as the rest 
of the material world. The extended nature of the 
organ is given simultaneously with that of the 
exteiuied surface pressing upon it, but as we have 
.said, this primitive presentation is very ill-dclined. 
Of the shape or quantity of the surface covered our 
knowledge is at tirst almost infinitesimal, whilst of 
the local relations between the point affected and 
the rest of our person we necessarily as yet know 
nothing. Nevertheless the character of an impres¬ 
sion is largely dependent on its situation; the- 
pressure, for instance, of the same object across 
the lingers, the palm, the fore-arm, on the head, 
and on the calf of the mg, possesses in each case a 
certain distinctive feature. Further, this variation { 
in the aspect of the mental state is in proportion, 
though not in a constant proiiortion, to variation in | 
Vjcality. Thus, if the same stimulus be applied to! 
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two points on the arm, separated hy a short 
interval, tl^ sensations aroused will contain 
certain difference of character, which will incrca^ 
if the inlerniediate distance be increased; sinitlarly 
with impressions on the fingers, though here cliange 
in the sensation is more rapid in proportion to 
variation of locality. Assuming the faculty of 
approh('.nding extended impressions over the surfat c 
of the body, and this “local colouring,”* which 
marks the sensibility of the dilTercnt parts affoc'ted, 
if an object is moved along the skin from ('uic locality 
to another, the capacity of the intermediate region 
for tactual sensations is discovered, 
t It is probably, however, the experience of double 
contact, which contributes most to the definition of 
the relative situation of the several parts of the 
lorganismJ If a child lays his right hand upon liis left 
there is awakened a double tactual feeling of exten¬ 
sion. If he then moves the right palm along the left 
arm up to the elbow or shoulder he becomes con¬ 
scious of a series of muscular sensations in llie right 
arm, and also of a series of extended tactual 
impressions both in the right hand and along the left 

* The tt'.rnis, local sign, and loca* colour, have been ir/'d by 
Ixitze to desi.Miate a purely subjectiv, (junlity varyinj^ voth the 
part the organism affected, and attached to the purely subjective* 
non-spriti:ii presentations of sense. T>iese local b(*comf' s\ mlvtk 
of the mnsvudnr .sensations of movement required to press Ironi one 
sensitive point to another, and by their means out of rrunUal .states, 
indiyicjurilly reveal.npj no Hcrncnt of extension, llienotu-n of spare 
is aileged to lx* built up, J-otze thus advanced beyond the empiri¬ 
cism advocated bv Dr I lain, Mill, rind othei I'nglish .sonsatirmrihsts, 
in adrtihting the ner-, s „)y oi more than mt u: tactual and miisrulnr 
sensationr But thi {uial cannot general, ihoiigh they may l>e 
.jf greai V dm defini'vg our notion of space A direct po^senlation 
of cxteusiuu inusL lx, somehow aiforded as niateriai to work upoa. 
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arm, which vary in character as they depart farther 
from the orifi^inal sensation in the left hand. This 
movement may be then reversed and the tactual 
sensations gone through in the opposite direction; 
nnd finally by laying the left arm along a flat surface, 
or vice versa, the series of tactual impressions, 
formerly given in succession,^ will now be presented 
as co-existing outside of each other in space.’* When 
these or kindred experiments have been executed a 
few times, the diffe rence in c har acte r of the tactual 
impressions on two points of the arm awaken by 
association a representation of the number of tactual 
sensations and of the duration of the series of 
muscular semsations required to span the interval, 
and their relative situations are so far defined. 

"1 *—TTII Ill m ■!'-■ ■ 

In this way a blind child would rapidly gather 
by experience a tolerably accurate knowledge of 
the configuration of its body, and of the relative 
positions of its varying forms of tactual sensi¬ 
bility. The localization of impressions would 
become more definite in the parts capable of being 
easily explored by means of sensations of double 
contact, while the outlying districts would be 
known in a less perfect way. S till, it is s ight 
which, normally speaking, presents to'us tEe^”ficK 
realities of space. Apprehending in a simultaneous 
act a l arge spac e of the surface of the body, the eye 
far surpasses in efficiency the'cbnsciousness of double 
contact, while it supplements the latter experience 
as a third witness in a multitude of observations. 
As our education advances the visual image of the 
point of the organism stimulated becomes more 
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iiitiiiiu,tely associated with the lo cal colourin g of 
the tactual sensibility of that point, and the 
of the sense of touch is translated into that of 
sight. J 

Tactual Cognition of External Objects .—Together 
with progress in our knowledge of our own body 
proceeds our education as regards the material world 
• mtside; every increment of iiiformritiori in the one 
department is a corresponding gain in the other. 
Abstracting again from vision, when the cliild lays his 
hand flat on some object before him, .suppose a book, 
iie becomes conscious of an exte nded im pression.^ 
By moving his hand he experiences two coiKX)mi-^ 
tant series of tactual and motor sensations. When lie 
reaches the edge of the surface the tactual sensations 
cease, and then reversing the operation he may repro¬ 
duce them in the opposite order. After a few such 
experiments, he would come to know in a rough 
way the nurnlier pf units_of tactual or motor sen¬ 
sations necessary to pass from the first to the last 
impression of contact, and he would thus have a 
measure of the length j)v jbreadth' q{ the book. 
Suppose he then takes the volume be twe en his two 
hands or lingers, he will discover that it presents 
several resisting surfaces, and some further cx[xiri- 
rnents in the way of tactual and muscular feelings 
define his knowledge of its solidity and u'cight. 

Here, again, as before, to the normally endowed 
being, the visual by sight of the 

objects touched and handled enormously facilitate 
progress, and gradually enable him to infer the 
temperature, magnitude, solidity, and weight of 
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things at a dis tance. This mode of education is 
going on in one shape or another every moment 
of his waking existence, and consequently his per- 
ception of the objects in his immediate vicinity 
very soon becomes tolerably accurate. J The several 
members and parts of his own body permanently 
present as the centre of his pleasures and pains, 
and the subject of his sensations of double contact, 
are known to be very different from all other 
objects. These latter by their repeated recurrence 
to his notice in like circumstances, by the frequently 
confirmed experience that he can renew his acquaint¬ 
ance with them at will, and by their regularity in 
producing their e ffects , whether observed or unob¬ 
served, first evoke a dim belief, and then a rational 
conviction as to their ab iding e xistence when 
beyond his view. Consequently, at a very early 
stage in his existence he becomes alive to the faet j 
that his nurse, his bed, his food, and other objects; 

t 

of interest are not annihilated every time he closes! 
his eyes. » 

We have spoken so far of the essential capabili¬ 
ties of touch: a word may be of interest now on 
the special or accidental acquirements of this per¬ 
cipient faculty. The degree to which the sense of 
touch can be cultivated, and the fineness of the 
capacity of both muscular and tactual sensations 
for being discriminated appear truly amazing when 
thoughtfully considered. The miller can by the 
sense of feeling distinguish variations in the quality 
of flour utterly invisible to the eye. The clothier 
ran recognize subtile differences in the texture of 
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silk, linen, or velvet, of an ecjually minute character. 
In such universal attainments as those of speaking, 
reading, writing, playing the piano, shaving, and 
indeed in all mechanical arts, the most delicate 
sensibility is exhibited. These actions involve a 
complicated .series of movements under the guid- 
aiu!e of iniiscniar and tactual sensations which 
are distinguishable by diffcTciu'cs so faint that we 
are fairly lost in astonishment at the infinitesimal 
forces governing thus infallibly the seemingly easy 
process. 

It is in the blind, however, that this sense reaches 
its proper perfection. By them space is known and 
remembered solely in terms of tactual aiul motor 
experience. Their attention is concentrated on this 
field of cognition, and their powers of memory 
devoted to its service. The increased exercise and 
cultivation of the remaining senses when sight is 
in abeyance, has the effect of developing these 
faculties in an extraordinary manner, and none of 
them more so than that of touch. The blind, for 
instance, who have been taught to read, can de¬ 
cipher the contents by passing their fingers rapidly 
over type not much larger than the print of the 
present work, with a facility that seems incredible 
to their more fortunate brethren who make the 
attempt. Dr. Carpenter relates of Laura Bridg¬ 
man, the well-known deaf and dumb mute, that 
=>lie unhesitatingly recognized his brother “ after the 
la{>se of a year from his previous interview by the 
‘ feel' of his hand.*’ * She estimates the age and 

* Mental Phy^toiogy, S 127 
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frame of mind of her visitors by feeling the wrinkles 
of their face, and it is said that she can even 
perceive variation in intensity and pitch of voice by 
feeling the throat.® John Metcalf, the celebrated 
blind road-maker, was deemed an excellent judge 
of horses. When a lad lie was a favourite guide 
through the lanes and marshes of his native county. 
As a young man he followed the hounds on horse¬ 
back across country, and on one occasion won a 
•a three mile race round a circular course. These 
latter feats, however, were performed rather by the 
sense of hearing than of touch. To guide him in 
the race, he placed a man with a bell at each post; 
and in the hunting-field the cry of the hounds, the 
intelligence of his horse, and his knowledge of the 
country enabled him to keep a leading place in the 
fieid.^ 


Visual Perception. —As the formal object of 
sight is merely coloured surface, the eye cannot 
originally inform us of distance. This faculty, even 
more than that of touch, has constituted a battle¬ 
ground for the ‘‘nativistic” and empirical” theories. 
The more thoroinrhuoineT naiivi sts have held that the 
eye, or rather the visual organ consisting of both eyes, 
has from the beginning the power of immediately 
or intuitively apprehending the di stance and re lativ e 

* “ Pressiii}' thus on the throat of several persons successively, 
she sometinios sportively attempts to imitate their voice with her 
own in a way which show's that she does dit>tinguish difl'orcnces 
of both loudness and pitch (paradoxical as the language may be) 
without any conception or sensation whatever of sound." (Cf. Mind, 
1879. pp. 106 , 1O7.) 

' Smiles, Lives of Ei^nurs, Vol. 1 . p. aie. 
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situation of objects,- just as well as the ability of ^ 
perceiving differences of colour. \ Empiri cists,, on Ji 
the other hand, deny to the eye aft native capacity 
of cognizing extension in any forin. l According to 
their view, it is only by ex])crience and association 
that ocular sensations, which in themselves bear no 
more reference to space than feelings of sound or 
smell, are gradually construed into extended solid 
objects. Here again, as before, it will be found 
that truth lies in the mean. The pritnary percej)- 
tion of the eye is simply c oloured surface ;^ neithc'. r 
(Ustance, solidity, nor ab solute m aiiniiu 'de is ongi- 
ginally presented to ns by this sense. These are 
secondary or acquhed perceptions, gained by 
associating in experience various shades of colour, 
and degrees of tension in the ocular muscles, with 
different motor and tactual experiences. Surface 
spaccj however, is originally perceived directly. 

■ The original presentation of superficial extension is very 
vague. The central point of the retina, is most sensiuve, and the 
shape of an external surface, c.g. of a Irianglt*, is delinud by moving 
the line of direct vision round its outline The lelalive situ.ilion 
of the parts subtending diikavnt points on the retina, and the 
intervals of space between them, viiguely presented by the <iuantily 
of intcrmerlit te distinct sentient points, similarly receive accurate 
dcterrain^ition bv means of the muscular srnsalions involved in 
bringing lae central axis of the to bear on them, in sight, as 
in touch, Loize amends the empirical doctrine by the hypothesis 
of "local signs." Though the sensations ol diUereiit points of the 
retina are I’lualitatively different, he nolds that there is originally no 
presentation of extension. By a.ssociation the qii.-ditative mark of 
any spot awakens a n presentation of the quantity of muscular 
si^nsation requisite to direct the central point tov,’ards the object 
suhtended by that spot, and this is all that spatial distance means 
Greater or less space is, in fact, merely the possibility of more oi 
fewc. niuscular feelings. (Cf. Metaphysic. Book ill. c. iv.) flic 
recognition of a local character in semsation is again an improve 
meat on the theory of Dr, Bain, but the lunUameni«iJ»difficuliies io 
Idealism remain untouched, 
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The argument used to establish the direc]^ percep¬ 
tion of extension by D’Alembert, Hamilton, and 
others, has never been really i:Lnswerod. We will 
adopt Dr. Porter’s enunciation of the p^roof; “If 
two or more bands of colour were jjrescnt to the 
infant which had never exercised touch or move¬ 
ment, it must see them h'^h at once; and if it sees 
them both , il them as exjianded or ex¬ 

tended; otherwise it couul not see them at all, iiTTr 
the line of transition or separation between them. 
Or if a disc of red were ])resciile(l in the midst of 
and surrounded by a- field of yellow or blue, or if a 
bright band of red were painted so as to return as 
a circle upon itself, on a field of black, the band 
could not be traced by the eye without requiring 
that the eye should contemplate as an extended 
[)ercepl the included surface or disc of red.”® 

This demonstration is reinforced by the direct 
evidence of a number of experi^llcllt^3 tried on per¬ 
sons who had late in life been couched for cataract. 
The testimony from this line of investigation is 
unhappily not yet in as satisfactory a condition as 
could be desired. It is a significant comment on 

** The Human Intellect, p. 155. Cf. also iialoic;z, Fmdamentul 
I'htlosophy, Book II.c. xii., and Hamilton, Mctuph Vo) II. pp. 165,172. 
This argument i restated in an eifective manner b}! Mr, Mriiially, 
Ikn I riUcal Philosophy, pp 115—121 It is no reply to say that the 
extent of colour perceived by a motionless ey<; is very sra?ill and its 
outline vague. This is true, though not to the extent that Mill 
and Dr. Bain would make out. It is conceded by them that the 
retina is extended, and that a small circle of colour can be originally 
appre.hended by .sight alone 'rhis admits at once the leading con¬ 
tention of the intuitive school. A cir»..le of the one-teuih oi an iTicli 
in diameter is as truly extended as the orbit of a planet, whih' no 
microscope can reveal space in a sound or an odour, and no sum¬ 
mation of these latter simsations can result in a surface or 0 solid 
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the lofty claims of some physiolci^ncal psychologists 
to find that the experiments on Cheselden’s patient 
still receive a leading place among the most recent 
text-books. In spite of the supposed enormous and 
fruitful advances of physiological psychology, that 
venerable and oft-recounted incident, now nearly 
one hundred and seventy years old, and claimed by 
both sides, is still amongst the least unsatisfactory 
cases we possess. The best experiment, however, 
on the whole, seems to be that of Dr. Franz, of 
Leipzig (1840). r In the operations of both Franz 
and Cheselden the subjects were intelligent boys 
of seventeen and eighteen years of age. When, 
after the cataract had been removed, the eyes of 
the patients were sufficiently healed to be exposed 
to the light, a series of observations and experi¬ 
ments were instituted in order to ascertain exactly 
bow much they could directly fierceive by their 
newly-iecci\ ed faculty. 1 The points of importance 
best established were: (i) that the newly-acquired 
sense presented to the mind a field of colour ex¬ 
tended ill two dimensions of space; (2) that it did 
not afford a perception of the relative distances of 
objects, all being apprehended in a confused manner 
as in clcse proximity to t!ie eye; (3) and that, 
consequently, no information was given as to the 
absolute magnitude of things. (4) In Franz’s case, 
where the mvesligation was rnoie skilfully conducted 
ttian on the earlier occasion, the patient recognized 
the identity between horizontal and perpendicular 
lines now seen by the eye and those formerly known 
by touch. He could similarly recognize square and 
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round figures, though he could not distinguish those 
from solid cubes and spheres.'® 

' Perception of Distance, —That the human eye has| 
not originally the capacity of estimating distance 
is shown by such experiments as those just cin.-d r 
:ind by the fact that in mature life in u nusual cir- 
curnstances, as for instanf:e, at sea, we feel nt a 
threat loss when we attempt to judge the length of 
considerable intervals of space. The simple experi¬ 
ment of clos ing on e eye, especially when entering 
an unfamiliar room, also shows how imperfect is 
our purely visual appreciation of distance. And 
tne various illusions of painting, of the diorama,' 
and of the stereoscope, all go to prove the truth 
that the apparently immediate apprehension of the 
third dimension of space by sight is really ^an 
acquired perception, which involves a rapid process 
4)1 inference from numerous visual signs. f ^ 

In de veloped percept ion there are engaged man) 
‘factors whose presence and action are commonly 
Ignored, Starting from an originally indermite 
appretiension of extended co'oureil surface, we find 
that different pers pective appear ances, shades of 
colour, and degrees of tension in the ocular muscles 
are associated with longer or shorter distances to be 

These two cases, and others of less value daring the interval, 
are reported in the Phil. Tran%. of the Royal Society. Dr. Carpenter, 
Mental Phvsinlofiy, 161 and 167, alludes ti' some other instances, 
and others again are cited by Helmholtz, but the tv^o given above 
are among the best A large portion of the account of Vran/’s 

is transcribed from the Phil. Trans. 1S41, into Mr. Mali.itiy s 
Critical Philosophy, pp 122 -133, and in briefer form into Dr. M t 'etch’s 
Exa m, of Mill, pp, 163 -165. Hamilton’s Melaph, V^. 11 . pp. 177 - 
>9!k oaotaiM the Cheseklen case at length, 
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moved through in order to touch the coloured 
object After a sufficient number of experiences tfie 
visual appearance suggests the appropriate amount 
of movenienf, and the former becomes the symbol of 
the latter^'The chief elements in the process seem to 
be the following: (i) Fo cal adjustmentA^ The single 
eye is subject to different muscular sensations ac¬ 
cording to the varying distance of the object up to 
an interval of twenty feet. This is due to the self- 
regulating action of the ciliary^ muscle, which in¬ 
creases or decreases the convexity of the crystalline 
lens so as to adjust the focus to a shorter or longer 
range. (2) Axial adjustmefit. The muscular sensa¬ 
tions awakened by converging the axes of both 
eyes to meet in a point, vary according as the object 
is nearer or farther within a space of two hundred 
yarrjs. (3) M aihematicalfcr^ccHve. The size of the 
retinal image and the apparent size of an object 
change with the distance oTtHe latter; consequently, 
if its real magnitude is already known, we have the 
means oT determining how remote it is. It is for 
this purpose the painter is accustomed to introduce 
the figure of a man or of some well-known animal 
into the foreground of his pictures. (4) Aerial 
perspective. Finally, changes of colour, and the 
greater bf less haziness in the outlines of objects 
become by experience"* the signs of a longer or 
shorter intervals between them and us. 

Our visual perception of the magnitu de of an 
object is an^» inference from its apparent ""size and 
distance, and most of the^steps jusTgiven 

** Cf Le bonte, St^ht Pan II c v 
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may enter into the estimate. Thus, in judging the 
height of an unfamiliar object, such as a rock, or 
a mound of earth afar off, we are led to form an 
idea of the length of space intervening by the 
number and apparent magnitude of known objects 
be tween- us and the point in question, by tlie 
apparent size of other known figures, such as those 
of men or animals situated in its vicinity, and by 
the clearness or mistiness of the outUnes of the 
‘object and of its neighbours. 

r. The education^of the sense_of_§jght proceeds 
' on c om itantly with that of the faculty of tactual 
md m otor sensations. Mutually aiding each other 
their progress is very rapid. TThc advantages gained 
by touch through the consciousness of double-con¬ 
tact are now largely increased by the addition of a 
power which can apprehend in an instant .the entire 
contour of the bodyT^^nd The situation of the various 
agents acting upon it. I'he hmgth of the sweep of 
iTie arm or log are known not merely in the dim 
terms of subjective inot«3r feelings, but through the 
fine visual perceptions of space. ««-The wide range 
of the eye, and those other numerous excellences 
which have been detailed in describing this sense, 
confer upon its acts the power of arousing with 
marvellous facility and speed the representation of 
a ssociated tactual and muscular sensations. By this 
singularly perfect appropriation of the acquisitions 
of touch, vision is enabled to inform us in an easy,| 
rapid, and admirable manner of a multitude of the 
t angible propertie s of things which we could never, 
or but by an incredible amount of labour, ascertain 
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through actual contact. At the same time, the 
oontrol of the organ of sight is secured by the: 
ciliary muscles ; and while we watch the movement 
> of the arm, ihc muscular sens ations of the eye 
reveal the quantity of change~Tn Its own direction, 
the degree of convergence of the optic axes, and 
the increase or decrease in the convexity of the 
crystalline lens. In this way by the mutual co¬ 
operation of the two faculties our knowledge of the 
most important attributes of matter is elaborated.^” 

Auditory Perception. —The ear gives us origi¬ 
nally no knowledge of the spatial relations of the 
external world, nor even of the nature of the objec¬ 
tive cause of the sensations of sound. Of the 
^ squired perceptions of this faculty the most re¬ 
markable are the sense of the direction of a sounding 
body, and the sense of its distance. Both are dia* 
to association, and neither ol them reach in man 
a very high degree of perfection. If while our eyes 
are closed a noise is produced near us by the con- 
cussIdii of two objects, such as keys, we shall find 
it almost impossible to localize the sound, especially 
when the experiment is performed above our head 
or near oui feet. In mature life we estimate the; 
; distance of a familiar sound by means of its in- 

is of a rare character, such as that 
of thunder or of the explosion of gunpowder, we 

unlike touch, taste, and smell, does not seem to be 
capable of much advance in range or refinement beyond what ir 
noraaily roaches I Ik; skill with which the Indian can follow a 
trail anu the sailor ret ognize an object at sea seem among the 

of special education of l^’is senst^ 
Unlike the olher fncnlties. sight is normally developed almost up 
to Its full maximum efficiency 
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feel completely at a loss. The disc rimination oif 
direction is dependent on the difference in the, 
ejffects produced in the two_^rs, and also on the 
variation in the character or intensity of the sound 
brought about by moving the head. An object on^ 
the right side makes a stronger impression on the 
right than on the left ear, and the sound is intensified 
by bringing the head or body to that side, or by 
setting the ear in a more direct line with the 
* sonorous object. Hares and other animals endowed 
with large movable ears far surpass man in this 
respect. Careful cultivation may extend consider-' 
ably the power of distinguishing faint sounds, and 
we find certain uncivilized tribes, as well as some 
species of the lower animals, in which this sense has. 
been developed to a surprising degree as a means 
of ascertaining the advent of their foes or their prey. 
Its imperfection as an informant regarding space 
is partially redeemed by the fineness of its appre¬ 
ciation of time lengths, and to this quality its value 
not merely^s~fHe musical faculty, but as the instru¬ 
ment of social communication, is largely due. 

Gustatory and Olfactory Perception.— 
Neither the sense of ta§Jie nor that of smell affordedj 
■^^us originally an immediate perception of externalf 
reaJity^ If we make the experiment of tasting al 
liquid of moderately sweet or sour flavour, which is 
at the same temperature as the organ, we shall find 
that even in mature life the resulting sensation is of 
a vague ill-defined charactei, and contains little 
more direct reference to the external world than a 
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headache, or a general feeling of depression. In 
experience, however, special tastes have been found; 
to be invariably excited by objects possessing par¬ 
ticular tactual and visual qualities, and therefore the 
three classes of sensation come to be associated so 
that either may recall the others. By cultivation 
this faculty can be developed in a very surprising 
Jdegree, and the expert can detect variations in the 
flavour of tea, wine, and other articles so faint as to 


Jd>e utterly imperceptible to the ordinary mortal. The 
.first odours which assailed our nostrils probably 
awoke us up to an indefinite pleasurable or painful 
' feeling, and to nothing more. Bui after a time 
we grew to associate certain smells with particular 
.objects known by touch and sight, and as the 


•^igher activities of the mind unfolded themselves 
* ^ " began to apprehend the former as the came of 


the latter. To the circumstance that this sense is 


stimulated by effluvia of ^staat bodies, much of its 
superiority to taste, both in point of refinement and 
of cognitional importance, is due. As revealing 
; future gustatory experiences, and giving timely 
warning of poisonous or unwholesome food, olfac¬ 
tory perception becomes an instrument of con¬ 
siders ble value. This faculty, like that of taste, is 
. susceptible of a high degree of cultivation, and in 
the absence of some of the other senses it has 
; reached a remarkable degree of acuteness, 


The account we have just given of the gradual 
growth of perception obviates various difficulties 
urged against the doctrine of Natural Realism. Mr. 
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R.'lin, for instance, objects against Hamilton that 
the terms “external,” “independent,” and “reality” 
“ are not simple and ultimate notions, but complex 
and derived,” and consequently that “ it is in¬ 
admissible to regard any proposition involving them 
as an ultimate fact of consciousness.”^® Un¬ 
doubtedly these terms in ordinary language im[>ly 
a vnriety of elements which it would be absurd to 
assert are all given in the “primitive unanalysable 
'dicinm of consciousness.” Accordingly, to main¬ 
tain that the first sensation of pressure or sight 
revealed to the infant a material world as external, 
independent, and real, in the full significance of 
these words, would be as unjustifiable ns to hold 
that the first glance at a triangle or circle presents 
to us all its geometrical properties. Starting from 
impressions of sight and touch which vaguely present 
to us extended reality other than our perceiving 
mind, our present well-defined knowledge of our 
own sentient organism, and of objects external to 
it, becomes graidually elaborated. The continuous 
existence of these realities when unperccived, which 
especially establishes their independence of the /igo, 
is guaranteed by memory, reficxion, and inference, 
and not by direct intuition. Finally, through the 
same means we learn to distinguish between the 
illusions of the imagination and the genuine deliver¬ 
ances of the external senses, and so come to com¬ 
prehend the full meaning of reality. 

The objection that we cannot have an immediate 
knowledge of an “external reality,” that “it is 

Mmtiil Science, p lao. 
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impossible to understand how the mind can be 
cogni;!ant of a thing detached from itself/*^* is 
equally futile. It is at least fully as impossible to 
understand ho\»’ the mind can be cogni;iant of ihclf. 
How mind and body are united, how either can act 
upon the other, or indeed how any one thing can 
move another, are to our present faculties insoluble 
questions; but the fact that there is interaction can¬ 
not be denied any more than the growth of j)lants 
or the existence of gravitation, merely because: we 
cannot imagine how such an event is possible. If 
the living body is informed and animated throughout 
its whole being by a spiritual soul, why should not 
the sentient organism so constituted be capable of 
responding to a material stimulus by an immediately 
l)orcipient act? A priori dogmas as to what is or is 
not impossible are here out of place, especially in 
the hands of empiricists. To experience we miNt 
ap])eal, and this testifies that in sensations of 
pressure and sight we are immediately percipient 
of something other than our own mcijtal states. 

We have in the present chai)ter confined our¬ 
selves to the development of the sensuous factor in 
apprehension. During mature life, however, even 
the simplest acts of perception usually involve 
intellectual activity, and it is virtually as impossible 
to assign the exact date of the first awakening of 
rational cognition as it is to point to the birth of 
the primitive free volition. In both departments 
lower grades of consciousness, scntieiicy and spon¬ 
taneity, precede as ncicessary conditions the higher 

Menial Scuntt, p. aog 
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forms of mental life;*® and to the child during the 
years of early infancy the existence of the external 
world is given as an instinctive and indestructible 
belief, and its reality is for him little more than 
that of sensations and possibilities of sensations. 

It is through a confusion between the spontaneous 
faith embodied in the primitive percipient act and 
the rational conviction evoked in the developed con¬ 
sciousness by intellectual i)erception, that Reid and 
•olhers were misled into describing our assurance 
of external reality as an mstinctive belief irresistibly 
suggested by the sensation. Instinctive belief stands 
opposed to intelligent cognition as being blind and 
irrational. No grounds can be assigned for its 
existence, and no cogent reason can be adduced 
for its validity. The mere fact that a mental 
state of this character is indestructible does not 
alone afford it a sufficient philosophical guarantee, 
while the appearance of idealist philosophers would 
seem to imply that such a faith can at all events 

** Dr. Porter very aptly remarks; “It is quite conceivable, as 
has been already suggi sted, that before those percepts (perceived 
tin tigs) and sensations (qualities apprehended by sensations) are 
conructed under the relation of substance and attribute, they 
should be known as constant attendants, co-existent or successive, 
and that, simply as conjoined, the presence or the thought {Le. 
sensuous image) of the one should, under the laws of association, 
suggest the thought of the other. It is under this relation that 
things and properties are known to the animal. It *s obvious that 
the animal cannot and does not distinguish the relation of con¬ 
junction from that of causation. If he has experienced one 
sensation or sense-percept in connection with another, the repe¬ 
tition of the one brings up the image of the other, and the pain 
and pleasure, the hope and fear, which are appropriate to it. The 
dog connects with the whip in the hand of his master the thought 
(image) of chastisement and pain ; with the sight of his gun or his 
v.'ilkiiig-sLick, the excitement of a ramble or of sport." {Th« Human 
intellect, | 166.) 
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suffer temporary eclipse. But our kiiowledf]je of 
material objects is not of this kind. However 
blind and unintelligent may be the trust of the 
infant or the brute in an external world, deve¬ 
loped cognition in man is essentially other than 
impulsive faith; and his certainty of a material 
universe, an assurance in which rational intuition, 
abstraction, reflexion, and inference are ijivolved, 
and which is based on reasons as solid as those 
we have already advanced, is most erroneously 
described as an instinctive belief. 

Binocular Vision. —A large district of the spatial 
scene apprehr'iidcd by siglii is common to botli eyes, 
but the outskirts on either side extend heyoiul the 
binocular field of vision, and can be reaclu-d only by 
a single organ. In the perception of distant objects 
within the common field there is ordinarily forinetl on 
each of the retinas a similar picture, but things seen in 
our immediate neiglibuurhood offer a different appear¬ 
ance to the right and to the left I'ye. This fact has given 
rise to the problew of single vision. Why with two 
eyes do wc not sec two objects instead of one ? Various 
explanations have been suggested. One view suj)i)uses 
tha. we originally saw doulhc, but by experience have 
learned to assign the two images to a single cause. 
Anotiier maintains that the two eyes form it'ally but 
one organ. TJiere are, it is I < fd, “ identical or correv 
sponding points” on the two relinns, and pairs r>l 
nerves ruiining from these to the brain coalesce, so that 
the two stimuli are fused into a single final excitation 
awakening but one sens.iticn. Other writers liave 
asserted that although the two eyes sec different 
piciurcs yet, at any given time, we attend only to one. 

As regards the last hypotlicsis it is undoubtedly true 
that O’".e eye is commonly more active than the other, 
tind most people will find tliat the right is ino;e efficient 
than left, still it is going beyond the evidence to 
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assume that our attention is normally so concentrated 
upon the activity oi one eye tliat the other ni.iy be 
thrown out of account. In favour of tlie second view 
may be urged the authority of several distinguished 
German physiok^gists starting with Muller fifty years 
ago, who consider the anatomical evidence to bt. on the 
wheie in support of the physical explanation. It is 
also maintained that if the two retinas were roaily 
subjects of two distinct sensations, careful relk-xion and 
examination of our consciousness ought to enabk' us 
to distinguish them. Finally, it is held that the analogy 
in the case of young animals constitutes a forcible 
argument. If the two eyes are co-ordinated so as to 
originate a single perception from the beginning in 
tiiese latter, as is undoubtedly the case, it is reasonable 
to suppose, where there is no positive evidence to the 
contrary, that the same holds for the young infant.^® 

On the other side it is argued: {a) Tliat more 
accurate knowledge of anatomy does not bear out the 
naiivistic position, (b) That points physiologically not 
“ corresponding ” sometimes give rise to a single per¬ 
ception, whilst on other occasions points that ought to 
correspond excite double vision. In abnormal conditions, 
such as squinting, where the derangement is permanent, 

^ Mr. Spalding established intuitive perceptions in the case of 
chickens by covering their eyes with hoods as soon as they left the 
shell, and so preventing all visual experience until they were strong 
enough for various experimeius. When the hoods were removed 
they iinm(‘<liately showed their appreciation of spatial relations. 
" Often at the end of tw'o minutes,” says Mr. Spalding, " they 
followed with their eyes the movements of crawling insects, turning 
their head with all the precision of an old fowl. In from two to 
fifteen minutes they peeked at some speck or insect, showing not 
merely an instinctive perception of distance, but an original ability 
to judge, to measure distance, with something like infallible accuracy. 
. . . They never missed by more than a hair’s breadth, and that 
too, when the specks aimed at were no bigger, and less visible, than 
the small dot of an (Cf. Macmillan's Magazitie, Feb. 1873.) He 
shows a similar power of intuitive perception to be posse.ssed by 
young pigs and some other animals physically well developed at 
birth. This positive proof of the existence of intuitive appiehension 
of space of three dimensions demonstrates in a striking mannei- the 
absurduy of the implicit assumption in associationist accounts oJ the 
subject that immediate vision even of surface extension is imposstble 
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vision is single, in spite of the non-corrcspondence of 
identical points, and when the irregularity has been 
removed by surgical means, so that the two axes get 
into a normal position, double vision arises for a Him, 
but by continued experience passes again into single 
vision, [c) Sonie writers contend that the “ conflict or 
rivalry of the retinas," which takes place when the two 
(iyes are made to contemplate dilferent colours, is in 
favour of the empirical theory. If there was a real 
physical fusion of the nerve currents from the retinas 
to the brain, then we ought to have a sensation of an 
intermediate character and not alternative struggling 
sensations of each. A modification of Liiis experiment, 
liowever, is held by otluirs to siipi)ort the nativistic 
llieoryd’’ (d) It is also uiged that the illusion produced 
by the stereoscope, where two dissimilar pictures pre¬ 
sented to the different eyes give rise to the perception 
of a single object, confirins the eni]hrical theory.^** 

On the whole that view seems to us to be nearest 
Lo the truth which, while admitting a certain degree of 
natural harmony in the structure of the two instru¬ 
ments, yet assigns to ex])erience the development and 
perfection of binocular vision.^® 

The importance of binocular vision in the perception 

Cf. Wyld, Physics atid Philosophy of the Senses, pp. 226, 227. 

** Tile stereoscope is an instrument, invented by Wheatstone, 
and improved by Brewster, in which slightly dissimilar pictures, 
such as would be presented tij tlie right and left retinas by a neigh¬ 
bour iiig ..olid object, are simultaneously set s(;p;»rately each before 
the appropriate eye. The result is an irresistible conviction of a 
single solid object The empirical school hold this fact to establish 
that single vision is really an interpreta^ii^n of two mental images 
attained by experience. Their opponenu.-, however, would argue 
that though illusory in the present case, the single apprehension is 
due to native disposition and not merely to assiXiiation. 

^ The reader interested in the question will find the empirical 
doctrine supported by Carpenter, op. cit, §§ 168—171, and Bern¬ 
stein, The I'tve Semes, pp 128, seq. On the other side, cf. R. S. 
Wyld, op. cit pp. 22J—227. P. Salis Sewis, Della Conoscenea Sensi- 
tiva, pp. 483—486, opposes the physiological explanation which 
he traces back to Gailen La Psychologte Allmmde Contemporaine, 
pp. 118—145, by M Ribtrt, gives an account of the dispute between 
Nativists and (impiricists in Germany. However, this book, which 
is written entirely from an empirica] standpoint, is very 
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of solidity and distance is very great. The muscular 
tension involved in the convergence of tlie axes of the 
two eyes, and the dissimilarity in the two retinal 
impressions, confer an immense advantage on the 
double organ. Somewhat analogously to the case of 
the two hands in the sense of touch, ard to the two 
ears in hearing, the twin members of the visual faculty, 
by means of their different standpoints, are enabled to 
bring forward valuable contributions of a new character. 
Moreover, though double-contact aids us by two distinct 
and separable experiences, while ordinarily in sight but 
one sensation is consciously realized, yet the effect of 
the second visual organ, whether due to experience 
or connate aptitude, is such that we obtain an instan¬ 
taneous perception of the third dimension of space.*® 

Primary and Secondary Qualities of Matter.— 
( 3 ur knowledge of the smell, sound, taste, or temperature 
of an object differs widely in character from our cogni¬ 
tion of its extension, figure, or number. The latter are 
called primaryj the former secondary qualities of matter. 
The significance of this difference has played a 
prominent part in the history of the Philosophy of 
Perception in modern times, especially in England, 

In addition to binocular vision, a second ” anomaly " of sight 
IS found in the perception of objects as erect while the image on the 
letin.i is inverted Some writers refuse to admit the existence of 
any sjx cial ilifldculty. We do not, they point out, see the retinal 
but the object, and it is simply a law of our nature that an 
inverted image awakeus the perception of an erect object. Others 
accentuate the fact that during the transmission of the retinal impres¬ 
sion Lo the brain in the form of a neural tremor, the original 
spatial relations of the parts must be lost, and so there is no reason 
why tlie resultintj mental state should redistribute them in their 
old position. The erection of the object will then be due either to 
inuate disposition or acquired habit. Dr. Carpenter holds that 
“ one of the most elementary of our visual cognitions is the sense of 
direction, whereby we recognize the relations of the points from 
which the rays issue and thus see the objects erect, though their 
pictures on the retina are inverted." {Mental Physiology, § 165 ) By 
this "extradition," rays of light falling from above or below 
will be referred back to their source. He appeals to the operations 
fur cataract as confirming his view. The question is, however, of 
no great philosophical significance. 
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but the distinction was clearly gasped in its most 
essential bearings by Aristotle and St. 'J'houias. Aris- 
totie distinguished between “ coinnion ” and “ propel 
sensibles,” and further l^etween the latter in a state 
of formal actuality or energy (ev ivefyyua, %n actfi), and 
in a dormant or potential condition (ci/ Svrd/iiei, in 
P'otentta). The “ proper sensibles ’ are tlui qualities in 
bodies which correspond to the specific energies of the 
several senses—colour, sound, odour, taste, temperature, 
and other special tactual qualith s. Under the “common 
sensibles” v;ere included extension, hgure, motion, 
rest, and number. They are perceived through, but 
sinmltaneously with, iJic sensihilia pvopyia, and by more 
senses than one. Moreover, the sensibilia propria do not 
exist in a slate of acUtaltly excerpt when perceived, but 
only virtually as dormant powers of matter. To this 
latter most profoundly important distinction, erroneously 
imagined to be a discovery of modern philosophy, we 
will return again. Aristotle’s doctrine on both points 
was adopted liy St. Thomas,*'*^ who reduced the various 
forms of common sensibles to that of (juantity. This 
was conceived to be the most fundamental attribute 
of matter, and the various qualities which give rise to 
the special sensations w’ere looked ujion as propt:rlii's 
inhering in it. From this to the modern division iuto 
primary and secondary qualities the transition is obvious. 

Th*^re was also another distinction recognized by the 
Peripatetic school, that of sensibile per se and kcnsibiU per academ. 
That is sensibtle per accidens which is a\)prehc‘ndc;d indirectly 
through being accidentally conjoined with something which is 
sensibtle per se; and in this signiiication individu.d corporeal sub¬ 
stances were Stdd to be senstbilc per arcidens, '• ut si diciinus cpiod 
Diarus vel Socrates est sensibile per accidens, quia acitdU ci i-sse 
album." (St.Thomas, J)^ Lib II.I.13.) ^oihsensibihapr pna 

and sensibika communia were held to be sensibilia per se; the former, 
however, being classed Bsper se primo vel profrie, ihe latter as per se 
secundo. The several '"prober sensibles" (per se primo), were defined 
to be the formal object, or appropriate stimulus ol the diflerent special 
senses. The "common sensibles” (sensibilia per se sed non proprie), 
extension, figure, &c., manifest themselves through, but simultane¬ 
ously with, the sensibilia propria. They are thus not mediate acqui¬ 
sitions ilouvcJ from the former, but roriiis of reality directly revealed 
through them 

“ Cf : q 78 a. 3 ad a. and lii. q. 77. a. a. 
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Descartes, between whom and Locke the credit of 
the discovery of the ancient distinction has been 
supposed to lie, tauj^ht that the attributes, Majj^nilude, 
Figure, Motion, Situation, Duration, and the like, are 
clearly perceived. We have an idea of them as they may 
be in the object. On the other hand Colour, Pain, Odour, 
Taste, et cetera^ are not thus apprehended. We have only 
a confused and obscure knowledge of something or other 
in the external body which causes these sensations 
in us. Locke, who borrowed from Galileo the terms 
Primary Of Reed and Secondary Qualities to mark the old 
. distinction between the conwion and proper sensibles, gives 
solidity, extension or bulk, figure, motion or rest, and 
number, as included in the first class. These attributes 
we cannot conceive as separable from matter, and, more¬ 
over, they are like the ideas by which we represent them. 
The secondary or imputed qualities, colours, sounds, 
tastes, smells, and the rest, are not essential to the idea 
of matter. Where present in bodies they exist merely 
as powers to produce sensations, properties emerging 
out of occult modifications of the primary attributes, 
and capable of awakening in us feelings in no way 
like themselves. Berkeley and Hume, proceeding from 
Locke’s most fundamental doctrine that we can only 
know our own ideas, quickly demolished the distinction. 
Hume even demonstrated that, on Locke’s principles, 
the primary qualities, extension, and the rest, are less 
real and objective tlian the secondary, for the former 
art* merely complex subjective products elaborated 
out of the latter, and so the purest of mental fictions. 
In the Kantian philosophy, although the subject is 
not explicitly treated, the objective significance of 
the two groups is similarly reversed. As Space is 
an exclusively subjective form, while the sensations 
of smell, sound, et cetera j have some sort of an 
external correlate, however remote from them in 
kinship the latter would seem to be of a less purely 
ideal character. 

Sir W. Hamilton from a psychological point of 
view distinguishes three classes: (i) Primary or objective. 
(a) Secundo-primary or subjeciivo-objcctivct and (3) Secundar} 
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or subjective qualities.® The primary qualities include all 
the relations of matter to space whether as container 
or contained. These are (i) Kxtension, (2) Di\isil)ility, 
{3) Size, (4) Density, (5) Figure, (6) Absolute incom¬ 
pressibility, (7) Mobility, (8) Situation. These attri¬ 
butes are completely objective. They are percepts 
proper, implying no reference to sensation in their 
meaning, though involving sensation in their first 
apprehension. They are, he holds, absolutely essential 

* These groups have been also styled the geometrical, mechanical, 
and physiological properties, and Mr. Herbert Spencer (Principles of 
Psychology, Pt. VI. cc. xi.—xiii.) still further enriches our already 
exuberantly wealthy terminology by the invention of the terms, 
statical, statico-dynamical, and dynamical, to mark substantially the 
same distinctions. In the dynamical or secondary attributes the 
external body is active, the mind is wholly passive. These qualities 
are objectively occult properties in virtue of which matter modifies 
the forces brought to b^r on it, so as through these forces to 
awaken sensations. With the exception of taste, they act across a 
distance; they arc accidents cognizable apart from the body, and 
manifested only incidentally. In experience.s of the staUco-dynaminil 
kind, both subject and object are simultaneously agent and paiieiii 
These attributes are known through some objective re-activity 
evoked by subjective activity. “In respect of its space {statical) 
attributes, body is altogether passive and the perception of it is 
wholly due to certain mental operations ” Unlike the other attri¬ 
butes, “extension is cognizable through a wholly internal co-ordina¬ 
tion of impressions; a process in which the extended object has no 
share." 

Some distinctive features of the diifereni groups previously 
recognized are here pointed out, but there are also some errors 
The mind is never purely passive, even in sensations like those 
of colour, taste, et cft., the mental reaction is as real as the physical 
stimulation. Consequently the disliuotvin between the dynamical 
and statico-dynamical fails. Mr, Spencer is right in holding that 
the primary are not the direct object of the special senses in the 
same manner as the secondary qualities. In the words of St I'hoinas 
the sensibilia communia do not constitute formal objects of individual 
senses. Still they are not, as Mr Spencer’s exposition implies, 
purfdy subjective products, but forms of reality revealed through, 
yet concomitantly with, certain of the proper senstbles Surface 
exfension as such does not of course stimulate the retina or the 
nerves of touch; it is made known in experiences of pressure and 
colour. Still it is not a mediate inference from the latter, nor a 
complex inlegrattoH of unextended feelings of any kind Cognition 
of the third dimension of space results, as we have already described, 
from a reappiication of the same ftusultiesin a new direction. 
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to body; deprived of them matter is inconceivable. 
The secundo - primary qualities conq)rohend gravity, 
cohesion, repulsion, and incitia. Yii. wod as ol)jcctive 
they are forces resisting our loconwiive faculty or muscular 
energy. As subjective they are revealed through the 
varying affections of pressure in the sentient orgpuisrn. 
Involving in their meaning these subjective sensations, 
they do not possess the objective independence of the 
primary qualities. They are, moreover, not essential 
to matter. The sectmdary qualities are not in propriety 
qualities of bodies at all. As apprehended they are 
only sensations which lead us to infer objective pro¬ 
perties in the external thing. They are experienced 
as idiopatlhc affections of our organism, indefinite in 
number, and producible by a variety of stimuli. 
Be 'si<les liic sensations of the special senses, Hamilton 
includes in this class a number of other feelings, such 
as shuddering, titillatiun, and sneezing. They are of 
course in no way essential to matter.^^ 

Ti le recognition of the distinction in kind between 
the primary and the secondary qualities, or between the 
common and proper sensiblesy is justified metaphysically 
by the more and less fundamental character of the 
two classes respectively, and psychologically by the 
numerous differences in the mode of their appre¬ 
hension. Among these latter enough attention has 
not been directed to the ancient distinction based on 
the fact that secondary and sccundo-primary qualities 
are disclosed only through a single sense, while the 
primary attributes are revealed through a plurality of 
independent sources. This circumstance, as well as 
their more intelligible nature, makes our cognition of 
them clearer, more convincing, and more compre¬ 
hensive. The perfect identity of ratios subsisting 
between parts of space, e.g.^ the relation of the side 

** As regards Hamilton’s treatment of the subject: (i) There is 
no warrant either metaphysical cr psycholof*ical for the intermediate 
class. On both grounds it belongs to the third. (2) It is absurd to 
speak of secondary qualities of matter as not being properties of 
matter at all, but merely conscious states. Hamilton, moi'eover, 
** peculiarly inconsistent in this respect, since he elsewhere holds 
that all our senses make us immediately cognizant of the non-ego 
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to the diagonal of the square, known through visual and 
tactual sensations, the mathematical power of the blind, 
and the recognition of circular and square figures by 
those just receiving sight for the first time, present an 
irresistible testimony to the reality of what is affirmed 
by such diverse witnesses. In addition to this, the 
manifestation of extension in the two different expe¬ 
riences of colour and pressure enables us to detach in 
a singularly perfect manner the common element, and 
so to form an abstract idea of extension, far surpassing 
in clearness those derived from any single stmsuous 
channel. 

The Relativity of Knowledge. —This expression 
has been used in a great variety of meanings, (i) The 
phrase Relativity of Knowledge, or rather the Law or 
Principle of Relativity, has been used to signify a leading 
tenet of Dr. Bain—that knowledge and feeling arc 
possible only in transition, that we can know anything 
only by knowing it as distinguished from something else, 
that in fact all consciousness is of difference. This 
doctrine, however, is not that ordinarily intended when 
we speak of the Relativity of Knowledge. (2) The Rela¬ 
tivity of Knowledge in its most important sense refers not 
to the nature of the relations between one known object 
and another, but to that between the known object and 
the knowing mind. All systems of philosophy which 
reject the doctrine of immediate perception of extendcid 
reality must maintain that our knowledge is relative to 
the mind in the sense that we can never know anything 
but our own subjective states. The most consistent 
thinkers, as we have already argued, are the idealists 
proper. They logically maintain that if we have no 
knowledge of anything beyond consciousness, it is un- 
philosophical to suppose that anything else exists. 
This thoroughgoing view is represented by Hume, and 
by Mill at times. The great majority of modern philo¬ 
sophers, however, shrinking back from this extreme, 
have adopted some intermediate position akin to that 
of Kant or Mr. Spencer. They maintain that while all 
our knowledge is relative to our own mental states, and 
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in no way represents or reflects reality, yet there is 
de facto some sort of reality outside of our minds. Our 
imaginary cognitions of space, time, and causality are 
universal subjective illusions either inherited or elabo¬ 
rated by the mind; consequently, since these fictitious 
elements mould or blend with all our experience, we 
can have no knowledge of things in themselves, of 
noiimem^ of the absolute. But n(^twithstanding this, 
and in spite of the fact that the principle of causality 
lias no more real validity than a continuous halluci¬ 
nation, these philosophers are curiously found to main- 
fain the existence of a cause, and even of an external, 
non-mental cause of our sensations. 

(3) Another, and what we maintain to be the true 
expression of the Relativity of Knowledge, and one which 
is in harmony with the theory of immediate or pre- 
sentative perception, holds— (a) that we can only know 
as much as our faculties, limited in number and range, 
can reveal to us; (b) that these faculties can inform us 
of objects only so far, and according as the latter mani¬ 
fest themselves; (c) that accordingly {a) there may 
remain always an indefinite number of qualities which 
we do not know, and {b) what is known must be set in 
relation to the mind, and can only be known in such 
relation .2® 

So much relativity is necessarily involved in the 
very nature of knowledge, but it in no way destroys 
llie worth of that knov/ledge. If knowh;dge is defined 
to imply a relation between the mind and the known 
object, an<l if the noumenon or thing-in-iiself is defined to 
signify some real element of an object which never 
stands in any relation to our cognitive powers, then 

What is given in one or more relations may necessarily 
implicate other relations, and these may subsist not merely between 
the mind and other objects, but between the several objects them¬ 
selves. Still, mediate cognitions of this sort are knowledge only in 
so far as they are rationally connected with what is immediately 
pven. Our loiowledge of the mutual dynamical influeuce of two 
invisible planets, which faithfully reflects their reciprocal relations, 
is but an elaborate evolution of what is apprehended by sense and 
intellect in experiences where subject and object stand in immediair 
relations. 
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a knowledge of noumma or things-in-themselves is obviously 
an absurdity, and we must be satisfied with our 
existing capabilities.But if by nomuena are under¬ 
stood, as Kant on the one side, and sensationalists 
like Mr. Spencer cn the other seem to mean, hypo¬ 
thetical external causes of our sensations, which yet 
somehow do not in any way reveal their character 
through these sensations, then we must, in the hrst 
place, deny the assumption that we can only know our 
own conscious states, and, in the second, we must 
point out the fundamental contradiction common to 
both schools of disjuiting the objective or real validity 
of the principle of causalit}^ whilst in virtue of a 
surreptitious use of this rejected principle they affirm 
the reality of an unknowable noumenal cause. 

Admitting all knowledge to be relative in the third 
sense defined, there yet remain grades in the compara¬ 
tive perfection of cognitions gained through diverse 
channels; and here the distinctions both between sense 
and intellect, and between the primary and second.nry 
qualities of matter, assume great importance. The 
doctrine that colours, sounds, and the other secondary 
qualities do not exist in objects as they are in the mind 
has been often cited as a modern psychological dis¬ 
covery. This, however, is a complete mistake. The 
wide difference which separates the objective or material 
conditions of sound, colour, and the rest from the cor¬ 
responding subjective consciousness was, as clearly, and 
as firmly grasped by Aristotle, and St. Thomas, as by 
Locke, Hume, Kant, or Herbert Spencer. The acute 
minds of the sensationalists and sceptics of Ancient 
Greece had, in fact, raised in one form or another all 
the most forcible difficulties now urged by their modern 

*' To speak of ‘ knowing,' * things in themselves,' or • things as 
they a^,* is to talk of not simply an impossibility, but a con¬ 
tradiction ; for these phrases are invented to denote what is in the 
sphere of being and not in the sphere of thought; and to suppose them 
known is ipso facto to take away this character. The relativity of 
cognition {i.e., in the sense defined) imposes on us no forfeiture 
of piivilege, no humiliation of pride; there is not any conceivable 
form of apprehension from which excludes ua.” (Cf. Martineau, 
A Study of Religiofi, Vol. I. p. 119.) 
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representatives, and the Stagirite was necessarily led 
to answer them. He did this by pointing out the dis¬ 
tinction between the potential condition and the compieied 
vealization of the secondary properties. Sound and 
colour in apprehension he describes as having rcachetl 
their full perfection^ actuality, or energy, whilst when 
unperceived they exist in the object merely in a 
potential or virtual state. In this stage he recognized 
them as simply powers capable of arousing sensation. 
He even called attention to the ambiguity arising from 
the frequent use of the same word— e.g., “ sound ” or 
“ taste,” to designate both the physical properly and the 
mental state; and he employs the two terms, sonaiion anti 
audition, to bring out the diference. He thus successfully 
opposed the scepticism of the ancient empiricists, who 
denied all reality or differences of colours, sounds, and 
the rest apart from perception, by admitting their con¬ 
tention as regards the full realization of the qualities 
of matter, while refusing to allow its truth in reference 
to the potential conditions of these qualities. Neither 
light, nor sounds, nor odours would exist in their proper 
signification as actualities if all sentient beings were with¬ 
drawn from the universe ; but they would still remain 
as potencies ready to emerge into life when the recipient 
faculty appeared. Aristotle’s treatment of the subject 
was adopted and elucidated by St. Thomas, and we 
deem the matter of such importance that we cite a 
number of passages from both the Greek philosopher 
and his scholastic commentator below.*^ 

** Sensibilis antem actus et sensus idem est, et unus; esse 
autem ipsorum non idem. Dico autem ut sonus secundum actum, 
et auditus secundum actum. Contingit enim auditum habentia 
non audire. et habens sonum non semper sonat. Cum autm operetur 
potens (id quod potest) audire, et sonet potens sonare, tunc secundum 
actum audttus simul fit, et secundum actum sonus. Quorum 
dicet aliquis hoc quidem auditionem esse, hoc verum sona- 
tionem." (Arutotle, De Anitna, Lib. 111 . Lect. a.) ** Sonativi 

(rei sonorae) igitur actus, aut sonus aut sonatio est. Auditivi 
autem, aut auditus aut auditio est. Dupliciter enim auditus, ct 
dupliciter sonus. Eadem autem ratio est et in aliis sensibus et setisi- 
bilibus .... sed in quibusdam nomina quoque sunt posita, ut 
sonatio ac auditio; in quibusdam caret alteram nomine; visio 
enim dicitur actus visus, at coloris (actus) nomine vacat, et 
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Through its secondary qualities, then, an object is 
known by any sense only as something capable of pro* 
diiciiig a particular sensation in me. The primary 
attril)utes are, however, of such a kind, and presented 
to us in such a manner, that our knowledge of them, 
even when limited to the range of thii sensuous faculties, 
is of far siqx rior importance to that which we possess 
of the sensihilia propria. In themselves the primary 
attributes consist of extensional determinations uni¬ 
versal to matter, and independent of the nature of the 
sentient faculty. In relation to us the fact of their being 
revealed through the several channels of ocular, motor, 
and tactual sensations, gives our sensuous perception of 
them a chiarness and distinctness far surpassing that 
of the proper sensibles. 

But it is as affording material for intellectual know¬ 
ledge that their true value is to be estimated. Disclosetl 
through distinct channels the common presentation is 

gusialivi gustalio est, at saporis nomen non habet.” {id. ih.) 
“ Nort’sse est quod audifus dictiis secundum actum, eX sonus dictus 
secundum aciv.m, simul salventur et corrumpantur; et similitojr esi 
do sapore ot gustn^ et aliis stiiisibilihus et sensibus. Sed si dicanlur 
secundum potcnttinn, non nerosse est quod simul corrumpantur et 
salventur. Ex liac auicm ratione (Aristoteles) excludit opinionem 
iiuliquorum naturalium . . . dicens, quod priorcs naluraU;s non 

bone dicebant in hoc, quia opinabantur nihil esse album, aut 
nigrum, nisi quando viditur; neque saporem esse, nisi quando 
gustatur; el similiter de aliis sensibilibus et sensibus. Et qwa 
non credebant esse aha entia, nisi sensihilia, neque aliam virtutem lo^nos- 
ciiivam, nisi senstm, credebant quod totum esse et veritas return esset in 
apparere. Et ex hoc deducebantur ad credendum contradictoria 
simul esse vera, propier hoc quod diversi contradictoria opinantur. 
Dice,bant autem quodammodo recte et quodammodo non Cum enim 
dupimter dicutur sensus et sensibile, scilicet secundum potentiani et secundum 
actum, de sensu et sensibili secundum actum accedit quod ipsi dicebant 
quod non est sensibile sine sensu. Non autem hoc verum est de 
sonsu et sensibili secundum poientiam. Sed ipsi loi^ucbantur sim- 
pliciter, id est sine distinctione, dc his qum dicuntur multipliciter," 
(St.'I'liomas, Comm, de Anima, Lib. III. 1 . 2, ad finem) Previous 
to Hamilton, Aristotle's doctrine on these questions wng utterly 
unknown in this country. In his Notes on Neui, pp. 82G 830, 
Hamilton gives a very valuable historical account of the present 
subject; but as he does not notice there the Commentary of St. 
Thomas, no English writer seems to be aware of how clearly the 
problem was apprehfiuded by the greatest of the schoolmen. 
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instinctively detached by the higher abstractive activity 
of the mind; and since it is thus given to us unobscurcd 
by any subjective affections of sensibility, it is perceived 
in a very perfect and comprehensive manner. Owing to 
this fact our simplest intellectual cognitions of spatial 
relations are enabled to image with distinctness and 
lucidity the most fundamental laws of the physical 
world. Finally, by observation, reasoning, and abstrac¬ 
tion we come to discern in these primary attributes 
unive rsal extensional relations conditioning the mutual 
conn(;xion and interdependence of material objects apart 
. from their perception by the knowing spirit. We are 
assured that, although the realization of the secondary 
qualities requires the presence of the sentient faculty, 
yet the most important part of the meaning of the 
primary attributes holds in its absence: we see that 
while perception is essential to the one, it is accidental 
to the other. Remote and complicated deductions from 
a few primary luminous intuitions of space and number, 
together with certain assumptions as to the action of 
real force, are found to accurately describe the future 
conduct of the universe. Astronomy and Physics, the 
Law of Gravitation as well as the Undulatory Theory of 
light, imply the extra-mental validity of our notions of 
sjiacc, motion, and real energies, and assume their ex¬ 
istence and action apart from observation. The verifi¬ 
cation which subsequently observed results afford to 
our reasoned deductions must, consequently, be held to 
(establish that these conceptions are neither ** inte¬ 
grations ” of purely subjective feelings, nor mental 
“ forms,” which in no way represent the h3?poUietical, un¬ 
knowable, external noumenon, but true cogniuons which 
mirror in a veracious manner the genuine conditions 
of real or ontological being. Our knovdedge, then, 
of the primary attributes does not relate exclusively to 
our own mental states, as is asserted in the prevalent 
creed of relativity. Still in the case of these, as well 
as of the secondary qualities, we can never know the 
object unless in so far as it reveals itself directly or 
indirectly to our faculties, and in the simplest creature 
there wiU always remain beyond our ken an indefinite 
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number of secrets which a hip^her intelligence might 
scrutinize, so that the perfection, range, and penetration 
of knowledge is, in truth, ever relative to the knowing 
mind. 

Readings. —For an analysis of sense-perception and a defence of 
Immediate Perception, cf. I'ere Chabin’s Conn de Philosopkie, c. 2 ; 
also Dr. Porter, The Human Intellect, Pt. I. cc. iii.—vi.; Balniez, 
Fundamental Philosophy, Vol. I. pp. 267—324, 339—360 On the 
localization of sensations, cf. Gutbcilot, op. cit. pp. 59—84 ; On the 
Primary and Secondary Qualities oi Matter, ct. St Thomas, De 
Aiiima, H 1 . 13: Hamilton, Metaph. 11 loS—115; Notes on Reid, 
PP 825, seq . On Kclativity of Knowledge, St.Thomas, DcAninta, ITT 
1 . 2; Martineau, A Study of Religion, Bk. I. c. iv.; M’t'o.sh, Ex. hi 
of Mill, c. X. and IntuitiOMS of Mvnd, pp. 340, seq. (and Edit): Dr 
' I ivart. On TtnUh, c. x. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

THE INTERNAL SENSES. 

In addition to those sensuous faculties by which we 
are enabled to perceive external objects, the iiiiud 
is endowed with the capability of apprehending in 
a sensuous manner, facts of a subjective order. 
This power or group of powers constitutes those 
modes of mental life styled by the schoolmen the 
Infernal Senses. The Aristotelian doctrine elaborated 
by the mediaeval thinkers distinguishes four such 
faculties, the sensus communis, the vis cestimativa or 
vis cogitativa, the imagination, and the sensuous 
memory. They were termed senses, or organic 
powers, because they operate by means of a 
material organ, and have for their formal objects 
individual, concrete, sensuous facts. The word 
internal marks their subjective character, and the 
interior situation of the physical machinery of their 
operations. 

The senstis communis or common sense has also 
been styled the internal sense, and the central sense. 
It has been described by St. Thomas, after Aristotle, 
as at once the source and the terminus of the 
special senses. By this faculty we are conscious 
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of the operations of the external sensuous faculties, 
and we are made aware of differences between them, 
though we cannot by its means cognize them as 
different. Apart then from intellect, by which we 
formally compare and divScriminate between objects, 
some central sense or internal form of sensibility 
is required, both in the case of man and of the 
lower animals, to account for the complete working 
of sensuous life. In the growth and development of 
serise-[)erccptioii described in the previous chapter, 
the action of this internal form of sensuous con¬ 
sciousness is implied. Antecedent to, and inde¬ 
pendent of intellectual activity, the revelations of the 
several senses must be combined by some central 
faculty of the sensuous order, and it is this interior 
aptitude which has been called the sensus coiunimm.^ 
The vis cesiimativaj or sensuous judicial facult}^ 
was a name attributed to those complex forms of 
sensuous activity by which an object was appre¬ 
hended as fit or unfit to satisfy the needs of animal 

* It has boen held by St. Augustine, St. 'I'honias (cf. Sum i 
q 78. a. 4. ad 2. and 87. 3. 3), and other philosophers, that no 
souse can know its own states, and that, not merely for the co¬ 
ordination of the diflercut senses, but for the cognition of any single 
sensation, an internal faculty in addition to the s])ecial smise is 
requisite. Aristotle [De Animu, III. 1 . 2) decides against this view 
on the intelligible ground that such a doctrine would involve an 
infinite series of sensuous faculties. KJscwliere however. (De Somno 
et Vtgilia, 1 , 2), he ajipears to adopt the contrary theory Suarez 
argue.s cogently against this multiplication of faculties as unn( Ci s- 
sary, aud his teaching appears to us sound. No sense can have a 
rejlix knowledge of its own states, but this docs not prevent a sense 
from having concomitantly with the apprehension of something 
affecting it <in iinjilicit consciousness of its own modifications. A 
being endowed with the sense of touch or hearing ought to lie coti- 
scious, it would seem, of auditory or tactual sensations williout the 
instrumentality of any additional faculty (Cf. buarez, De Amma, 
Lib. III. c. ii. and Lahousse, op. cit pp. itio- 163.) 
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nature. It thus denotes that capability in the lower 
animals which is commonly described as instinct. 
The term vis cogitativa was sometimes employed 
to designate the aptitude for analogous operations 
ill man, at other times to signify a certain mode of 
internal sensibility operating concurrently with the 
iulellect in the perception of individual objects,^ 

The term seniimenio fondanuntale, o: ndamental 
feeling, was employed by Rosmini to denote an 
assumed faculty, or form of sensuous consciousness, 
by which the soul is continually cognizant of the 
body in which it is present.^ The soul, and not the 
living being composed of both soul and body, is the 
true principle of this feeling. It is by their modih- 
cation of the sentimento fwtdamentale that the im¬ 
pressions of the special senses reveal themselves 
to the soul. The fundamental feeling, unlike the 
sensus communis of the scholastics, is held to have 
been ever in a condition of activity, even antecedent 
to the exercise of the special senses. “ It begins 

^ It was urged that intellect, the formal object of which is the 
universal, cannot directly apprehend individual substances as sit k 
Nevertheless, we have in.tellectu.il knowledge of Lin in, for wi' Idi iii 
singular judgments, e^;.: “ This plant is a rose,” " Peter is a negro.” 
Consequently, it was inferred, there is a special form of internal 
sensibility through which the concrete object is so aj)piehonded 
that by reflexion upon this sensuous presentation the intellect can 
cognize the singular nature of the object. St.Thomas thus describt's 
the operation: “ Anima conjuncta corpwri per intellecturn cogno.scit 
singulare, non quidem dirocte, sed per quandam redexionem, in 
quantum scil, ex hoc, quod apprehcndit suum intelligibile, reverlitur 
ad considerandum suum actum et speciem intelligibilem, qua* est 
principiura ejus operationis, et ejus specie! origincm, et sic venit in 
considerationem phantasmatum et singularium quorum bunt 
phantasmata. Sed keec rejlexio compicri non potest, nisi per adjunctionem 
virtutis cogitativa et imaginativa." {Q. Un. de Anima, a, 20, ad i.) 

•’ "By the fundamental feeling of life we feel all the sensitive 
parts of our body.” (I he Origin of Ideas, Eng. Trans. § 705 ) 
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with our life, and goes on continuously to the end 
of it.” Nevertheless it is rarely adverted to, and 
considerable power of psychological reilection may 
be required to discover its existence. By this 
feeling we have a stibjeciivc perception of our 
organism; through sight and touch, on the other 
hand, we apprehend it in an extra-subjcclive manner. 
Finally, the union of soul and body consists in an 
immanent perception of the activity of this faculty. 

Tongiorgi uses the term sejtsus fimdamentalis in 
a kindred meaning to denote an inferior form of 
the sensus iniimits. By the sensiis intimus, he under¬ 
stands a perpetual consciousness both of its own 
substantial existence and of its acts, with which he 
maintains the soul to be endowed. This actual 
cognisance of itself is essential to the soul and 
independent of all special mental modifications. 
It is, moreover, natiira if not tempore antecedent to 
them; yet, as the soul exists always in some 
particular state, it can never apprehend itself unless 
as determined by an individual affection. The 
semus iniimm exerts itself in a higher and a lower 
form, as rational, and as sensuous consciousness. 
By the inferior order of activity the soul con¬ 
tinuously feels its presence in the body which it 
informs, and thus apprehends the various impres* 
sions which occur in different pfirts of the organism. 
This sensuous cognizance of the body he styles the 
sensus fundumenlalis, inasmuch as it is the common 
root or principle of the external senses.* 

^ St.Thuniab applies the term sensun JuucLiiinntalts to the f.iculty 
of tofuk. The Jundanuntalis, as deseribed by Kosniini and 
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extinguished. According to him time, like sj^ace, is merely a 
subjective condition of our internal consciousness imposed on 
realities timeless in themselves. As, however, there is a real 
succession in our ideas, there is a true correlate to the notion 
of time. A sequence of changes being once admitted in our 
conscious states, an analogous succession of alterations cannot 
be denied to the external reality which acts upon us, and s(,' 
we are justified in maintaining the objective validity of the 
notion. The whole growth and evolution of each mai '& 
mental life, and its connexion with the development of hiti 
organic existence,affords the most cogent conceivable evidence 
of the real truth of the conception of time. 

Further, the arguments already put forward against Phe¬ 
nomenal Idealism show that neither space nor time can he a 
■ purely subjective/om. Physics and astronomy, for instance, 
are irreconcilable with such a view. Tims, the latter science 
by a series of elaborate deductions from («) abstract geometrical 
theorems dealing with the properties of pure spaccy and (6) 
dynamical laws describing the action of unperceived forces in 
an orderly manner in time., foretells a transit of Venus a 
century hence, and the result verifies the assumptions. Now 
the introduction of the second element is peculiarly in¬ 
compatible with the alleged subjective nature of space. 
A CiJiisistent system of pure geometry might perhaps be 
worked out in such an a priori space, but there would be 
no reason why its theorems should exactly apply to the 
opeiations of extra-mental non-spalial agents. Accordingly, 
the ordiiiliness of the univcisal force of gravitation, which 
varies inversely as the squate of the distance^ and produces 
regular movements in certain intervals of time, establishes 
agreement between the supposed mental forms and the 
reality beyond consciousness.^* The physicist also teaches 
us that the external causes of our sensations of colour and 
sound are vibratory movements of ether (in extra-mental 

w " Physical phenomena find throughout their most complete 
explanation in the supposition that things-in-themselves exist in a 
space of three dimensions as we know it It is at least very 
doubtful that any other supposition could be so brought into 
agreement with the facts. Wo have, therefore, every ground for 
believing that our conception of substances extended in space of 
three dimensions does not in some way symbolize things which exist 
in themselves in quite another way, but truly represents things as 
they actually exist in throe dimensions.” (Ueberweg’s Logic, § 44, 
note.) The above line of argument is urged with great force both 
in Ueberweg’s Logic, §§ 38— 44, and in his History of Phtlasophy, 
Vol. 11 pp. 160—166. 

H. 
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space) occorring in succession (in extra-mental time). He 
fmther info'iuiis us that the quality of the sensation is dcler- 
iiiined by tire size and rapidity ol these waves. Now this 
teaching is reconcilable with the view that the suppt»serj 
space and tim^are merely subjective tuiins of outer and inner 
sensibility. It Applies that the so-called noumem, the extra- 
mental causes oriour sensations of colour, occupy a ical space 
of three dimensions, antecedent to and independent of th? 
observation of the‘^ercipient niind.^^ 

Ill addition to these objections a number of otiier defects 
in Kant’s system h^ve h(;cn exposed. He assumes without 
investigation the fabe repiesentationalist theory in vogue 
since the times of Descartes and Locke, tc-.achmg that we 
have no immediate kmHvledge of things allcctiug us, but only 
of our own mental states. He illogically postulates an ex¬ 
ternal noumeml world as the cause of our c»niscious states, 
whereas he has no gionnd for a 'iserting its existence, espe¬ 
cially since he teaches that causality is another deceptive 
intellectual form with no objective value. Finally, he is con¬ 
fused and inconsistent in expounding the nature of the sup¬ 
posed a priori forms, frequently appearing to conceive them 
as complete representations, r^ady made Irom the start and 

Some defenders of Kant assert that he never really intended 
to make space and time purely subjective, and Mr Mahaffy replieii 
rather brusquely to Trendelenburg tbiit Kant “ never denied their 
objectivity unless in an absurd sense*’ {Criiical Plnloso/liy, p. 68.) 
Undoubtedly it is often very dilhcult tn*-make out Knnt’s meaning, 
but if there is a single point on which be seems to be unnustakable 
it is that space and time are formal, or purely subjective Whereas 
sensations of sound and colour are given frhin unthaul, space and time 
he bolds to be subscribed from within. " Space does not represent 
any property of objects as things-in-tbcmselvcs,'wov docs it represent 
them in their relations to each other ; in other words, space cloe.s not 
represent any determination of objects as attached to the objects 
themselves, and which would remain even though all subjeriive 
conditions of the intuition were abstracted. Space is notliing 
else than the form of all phenomena of the external s(“nse, that is, 
the subjective condition of the sensibility under which alone 
external intuition is possible." (Cf. Critique. Tra^cend. Aisth § 4 ) 
Such passages could be multiplied indefinitely, l^^is a summary, 
but not very convincing disposal of opponents to simply assjcrt that 
any other view of space than this is absurd. If it is sail maintaiu(><I 
that Kant allowed the existence of a nownenal space which sufiBces 
for the demands oi science, then under the shadow of^this obscure 
and elastic term we have admitted an extra-mental extension of 
three dimensions conditioning the unobserved causes of our 
sensations, and the chief contention of the TranseendenliU JEsthetu 
is abandoned 
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fitted with perfect accuracy on to the first act of pen-cjitiun, 
whilst at Oliver times he seems to look on them as slowly 
and graduall3^realized with extended experience. 

Mr, Herberh^pencery starting from the same assumjitions as 
Hume and Mill,\nevertheless rejects Idealism, substituting 111 
its place a species of Hypothetical Dualism which he calls 
Tramfi^ured Realthn. With him, as with them, we can know 
nothing but our ow^ feelings; yet he affirms that there is out¬ 
side of the mind an 'h/nknawuble Rcalily, the objective cause ol 
our sensations. But "beyond the fact that such a noumenon 
exists, we can assert nothing of it. “What we arc conscious 
of as properties of matter^ even d<nvn to weight and resistance, 
are but subjective aliectibins produced by olijective agencies, 
.wliich are unknown and unknowable.*’'® His defence of this 
theory is based on an analysis of our mental operations akin 
to that of the older Associatmnists, suppleneiited by an argu¬ 
ment against the Idealism of these writers extending over 
some nineteen chapters. The'', chief proofs which he urges 
against Idealism are these: (1) Priority, —In the history ot 
the race, as well as in the history of every mind, “ Realism is 
the primary conception,” and Idealjsm is merely derived from 
and subsequent to the former. {z^Simpheity. —^The chain of 
reasoning establishing Realism is simpler and shorter than 
that proving Idealism. The latter^ too, depends on the 
former. (3) Distinctness. —The doctrine of Realism is pre¬ 
sented in distinct and vivid terms, whilst Idealism can be; 
apprehended only in a vague and obscure manner. (4) 
Realism is established by the crilerioli of the Universal 
Postulate, We must acce]>t as true wlia^we are obliged to 
think, and we cannot think away the existence of the objects 
which we perceive. ' 

We can only touch on one or two poin^ of this theory 
here. In the first place, though Mr. Spenebr’s arguments 
are undoubtedly valid against the idealist, th^ are not less 
efficacious against his own system. All theSproofs from 
simplicity, priority, the application of the Universal Postulate, 
and the rest, tell equally in favour of Natural Reatkm against 
Transfigured Realism as expounded by himself. In fhe second 
place, Mr. Spencer’s Transfigured Realism is little, if at all, 
fitter to meet the demands of science than Kant’s non-spatial 
noumena or Mill’s possibilities of sensation. Accordingly, for 
disproof of the new hypotheses, we refer the reader back to 
the arguments we have been just expounding. Physical 
science asserts much about the internal relations of the 
extra-mental causes of our sensations, which implies the 


•* Principles of Psychology, § 47a. 
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existence of^ real time, and of a space of three dimensions 
apart from oijr consciousness, yet truly mirrored by the 
features of th^ consciousness. Mr. Spencer’s own state* 
iiient, too, that^theui are variations in the modes of the 
asserted Unknowable corresponding to our consciousness of 
chani^cs in sj)ace and lime, abandons his most important tsnst 
that we can know nMhinp: about the Unknowable except its 
existence. The sainX difficulty which proved fatal to the 
theories of Mill and l^iit tell equally against Mr. Spencer. 
Neither the assumption^nor conclusions of Physical Science 
can be con lined within the territory of phenomena. The 
notions of “energy” au(k“force” l)ing at the root of 
mechanics and physics, aiKPsthc laws ol I heir action which 
science professes to expound,\iiply that the mind has a real 
valid knowledge of the suppu&iid uoumeml or unhwwable 
causes of our sensations. Finally. Mr. Spencer’s reduction 
of the material world, which we\npear to perceive, into 
groups of feelings is based, like thatNJf Hume and Dr. Bain, 
on the false assertion that we cannw^have an immediate 
knowledge of external reality. 

Readings. — The First Principles of Knowledge^ John Rickaby. 
Pt. II, c ii. ; Dr. Mivart, Nature and Thought, c. ; On Truth, 
cc vii.—xi.: Dr. Martineau, SUuly of Religion, VdP %. 192— 

214; Hamilton, Jlh^(f/>/tysw5, Lect. xxv—xxviii ; Profcssdx.Vcitch** 
flamilton, cc. v. — vii,; Dr. M'Cosh, Exam of Mill, cc;,, 6, 7; 
Ueberweg, Logic, §§ 37 — 44 ; R Jai Jinc, The Elmenls of the Psycho- 
■'’gy of Cognition, pp. 47—58, 



CHAPTER VII. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SENSE-PERCEPTION 8 
EDUCATION OF THE SENSES. 

The trhe account of our cognition of the external 
world is \that which maintains the doctrine of 
immediate perception —that in some of its acts the 
mind directly apprehends a material reality other 
than itself; buX there is no incompatibility between 
this theory and tXe admission that in the percipient 
lets of mature lif^here are involved many results 
gathered by associ^on, and numerous mediate 
inferences of a more ^ less complicated nature. 
The advocate of immediate perception is not com¬ 
mitted to the doctrine thji(; the eye of itself imme¬ 
diately apprehends somethin^ presented to its view 
as a solid brick house situated at a hundred yards 
distance, nor that touch from tl^ beginning makes 
known a particular sensation of p't^ssure as due to 
a squeeze of the foot. The apparently simple 
cognitions which succeed each other ^om moment 
to moment in mature life, contain certaHii primary 
data which have been immediately presen^d to the 
senses; but a large fraction of the whole is, hi most 
cases, built up out of contributions furnish^ by 
imagination and memory. The variety of\the 
elements involved, and the plurality of the stages 
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comprised in these brief acts of knowledge, have 
been dwdi|t on at copious length by many modern, 
psychologies, and elaborate descriptions of the 
gradual development of apprehension by the “aggre¬ 
gation,” “ se^egation,” and “ integration ” of sen¬ 
suous “ ingredients ” into the final product, the 
perceived thing,^are very familiar to the reader of 
English philosophical literature. In spite, however, 
of the exhaustiven^s of these analyses one all- 
important factor is almost invariably omitted. Intel- 
lectf in its old and pro'^er signification, as a higher 
rational activity supef^or to sense, awakened, 
indeed, to exercise by th^ latter, but transcending 
its range—Intellect, thus\understood, is ignored. 
Yet it is precisely this faculty which makes intelli- 
ligible the stream of change disclosed in sensation. 

Sense can never penetrate\|)eyond phenomena, 
its formal object is the concrete quality of the 
inrlividual thing, and it is perci^ent of successive 
changes and co-existing accident^ but it cannot 
make known the bemg or essence ot. things; it is 
blind to the causality of agents, ancK to the suh- 
staniialiiy of objects; and of thos^ numerous 
relations of identity, similarity, unlikene^ depend¬ 
ence, and the rest, which form the univer^l frame¬ 
work, the rational tissue, of our knowledge it can 
give no account, A creature endowed merely with 
sensibility could never come to know itself '^s a 
person, to apprehend itself as an abiding ego, and 
to set itself in contrast and opposition to an objective 
world. Nor could it come to truly cognize any 
portion of the external universe, any more than 
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itself as bein^. Sense, it has been well said, 
can apprehend the “ suchness ’*—^the phenomena 
qualities—not the hein^, the “isness” of 
things. Now^ normal perception these sensuous 
and intellectual elements are closely interwoven, 
and it may reqiure careful attention and reflexion 
to separate them; out none the less are they radically 
different in kind. As, however, the plan of our work 
requires us to treat of intellectual activity by itself, 
we will in the present chapter devote ourselves 
mainly to the expositioir^^of the development of the 
sentient factor in the process, although, of course, 
in man's actual experience'\sense and intellect are 
not thus isolated. 

Before beginning, an example may be useful to 
show the reader unfamiliar Vith psychological 
analysis, that seemingly simpl^ perceptions are 
really complex. Walking in a ^eld, I become 
suddenly conscious of a familiar souniL and exclaim, 
“ I hear my big, white dog barking in\the road on 
my right about eighty yards away.” ^ut a little 
reflexion will convince me that the sense is?f hearing 
contributes only a small share to such a j^rcipient 
act. Of the distance, direction, size, and c()lour of 
the agent which has caused the noise, my ear of 
itself can tell me nothing. It merely presei^s to 
me an auditory sensation of a particular quality, 
and of greater or less intensity; the remaiiiing 
elements of the cognition are reproductions of p^t 
experiences. Similarly in other cases, unnoticed 
inferences, and faint associations furnished by the 
rest of the senses, attaching to the direct testi- 
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mony of e^h particular faculty, simulate after a 
time the chai^^cter of immediate revelations of the 
latter. These indirect or inferential cof^nitions may 
be styled the ac’^Mired perceptions of the sense in 
question. It is the office of the psychologist to 
carefully analyze these into their primitive elements, 
to ascertain what are the ultimate data afforded by 
each sense, and to trace the chief steps in the 
process by which the elaborate result is reached. 


Development of Tactual Perception.— 
Although in describing the general features of the 
different senses viewed as mental powers, the order 
of treatment adopted was unimportant, here in 
tracing the development of perception it is a matter 
of great moment to follow as closely as possible the 
natural order in which de facto the several faculties 
come to offer their contributions.^ Accordingly we will 


* To start with perception by taste, smell, or hearing, or at all 
events to take any of these as the true type of external perception, 
is a complete inversion of what is actually given in nature, and may 
lead into serious philosophical error. Those are precisely the 
f^ulties by which originally we do not obtain any direct percep¬ 
tion of matter. They are wanting in the most important feature of 
that species of cognition which they are supposed to exemplify. 
They are originally of an almost purely subjective characti-r, and 
are therefore but little better suited than imagination or memory 
to illustrate the manner in which we come to know the material 
universe. Hearing, employed not for the illustration of indirect or 
acquired perceptions, but as a typical representation of the per¬ 
ceptual process in general (Cf Mr. Sully, Outlines, pp. 151. 152), 
misleads the reader into the belief that since by far the greater 
part of the information yielded by this faculty is of a mediate 
and inferential character, testifying only to possibilities of otluT 
forins of sensation, therefore all modes of perception are of a 
similarly subjective character, and no percipient faculty givf^s ns 
a direct immediate presentation of extended matter. Hearing 
and smell exhibit abundantly the force of associated or acquired 
percq;)tioiis, but direct perception they do not illustrate. 
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commence with the sense of touch, including under 
it taptual sensations proper, feelings of pressiir*', 
and muscular sensations, whether of resistance or of 
movem^t. It seems to us a mistake in this con¬ 
nexion to^^ndeavour to separate the consciousness 
of pressure'^■^om that of mere contact. The isola¬ 
tion is purefy^ ideal. The difference between them 
is one of degree, and in the actual experience of 
the child sensat^ns of touch, so far as they arc 
* of any psychologic^^ significance, involve feelings of 
pressure. The consciousness of resistance to active 
effort put forth, inde^j implies a new element, 
and facilitates the apprehension of something other 
than self given in the recipl^t sensation of passive 
pressure, but even this latter state makes us directly 
cognizant of extra-rnental reality. Starting then 
with the sense of touch, naturally ijie first question 
which meets us is: How do we c^ne to know the 
spatial relations of the several parts of our own 
person ? 

In mature life we instantaneously ipcalizc an 
impression in the point of the body^ irritated; 
and some writers maintain that the afiirniation of 
consciousness is ol such a character that, this 
reference of a feeling to the part excited must be 
a natural endowment possessed from the beginning. 

* This seems true in tlie case of sensations of surface pressucL;, 
not so, however, as regards the organic sensations, or those of tlio 
other special senses. We project or externalize the cause of 
the auditory or visual sensation, but unless the impression is 
markedly painful we do not in mature life advert to the point of 
the organism affected by the stimuli of these senses. It is in fact 
the organic or tactual element involved in these trasations which 
•as hies os to localize 
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But whfi^ precisely is meant by sayinj?, I feel a 
pain in rny./oot ’* ? The statement at once calls up 
a visual im^e of the member affected; and it 
further presents this image at about five feet in a 
nearly vertical line from my eyes. However, as 
distance cannot be directly apprehended by the 
eye, but is known j(>rimanly through muscular 
sensations of movement,v and as the visual image 
of my foot is certainly hot given in the painful 
feeling of pressure, the firsKconsciousness of such 

a sensation could not have been similar to this. 

% 

We are not born with an innate'^dea or representa¬ 
tion of our person. Aristotle, lon^^v^go, taught that 
all knowledge starts from experience>sand the topo¬ 
graphy of our own body is no exceptiort'^o the rule. 
Hy observation and experiment, and not through 
any a priori endowment, we have come to marn the 
shape and appearance of our organism, and to^now 
the definite localiiy on the visual map to whi^ a 
particular tactual stimulation is to be referred.® 


• Dr. GuLberlet, who maintains the doctrine that an original 
local reference of a very vague character is attached to sensa¬ 
tions of contact, summarizes llio arguments against the extreme 
“ nativistic ” or a priori view: (i) We appear to localize impressions 
in p.iits of the body demonstrably incapable of sensations, in 
our bones, teetli, hair, (2) We also misinterpret the locus of 
known impressions, assigning them to wrong places, e.g., pressure 
of the elbow is ff;]t in the lingers, irritation of the brain is referr^ 
to the extremities (3) Irritation of the stump of an amputated leg 
causes us to assign the sensation to the locality originally occupied 
by the lost limb, (4) We sometimes project sensations outside of 
the body, e.g., the feeling of pressure to the end of a walking-stick 
or a pen (5) definiteness of localization varies considerably 
in different parts of the body, and decreases in proportion as the 
part afiftcted is beyond the range of the eye and of the hand, e.g,, 
iiritaiion in the bsuik and within the organism. (Die Psychologie, 
pp 60, 
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Tactual Cognition of the Organism .—Although the 
extreme “ natiyistic ” theory is thus erroneous, 
exaggerated empiricism rushes into an equally 
false opinion wien it refuses to admit the 
presence of any ele^ment of local reference, or any 
presentation of ext^sion in our primitive sensa¬ 
tions of contact. The. true doctrine, as usual, lies 
between the extreme views. Impressions of extended 
objects are given from me beginning as extended, 
and bearing a local refer^ce, but of an extremely 
vague and indefinite charaWer. From the appre¬ 
hension of purely unextend^ sensations the notion 
of extended matter cannot be formed, and in this 
respect the cognition of the spktial character of our 
own body stands in the same Situation as the rest 
of the material world. The ext^ded nature of the 
organ is given simultaneously with that of the 
extended surface pressing upon it\but as we have 
said, this primitive presentation is Very ill-defined. 
Of the shape or quantity of the surface covered our 
knowledge is at first almost infinitesXmal, whilst of 
the local relations between the point\ affected and 
the rest of our person we necessarily as yet know 
nothing. Nevertheless the character ofi an impres¬ 
sion is largely dependent on its situation; the 
pressure, for instance, of the same object across 
the fingers, the palm, the fore-arm, on ihe head, 
and on the calf of the teg, possesses in eadh case a 
certain distinctive feature. Further, this variation 
in the aspect of the mental state is in proportion, 
though not in a constant proportion, to variation in 
Vjcality. Thus, if the same stimulus be applied to 
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two points on the arm, separated by a short 
interv^bh the senspLions aroused will contain a 
certain difference of character, which will increase 
if the inteKijediate distance be increased; similarly 
with impressions on the fingers, though here change 
in the sensation is more rapid in proportion to 
variation of locality. Assuming the faculty of 
apprehending exteixied impressions over the surface 
of the body, and i^his ‘‘local colouring,”* which 
marks the sensibility df^the dilTcrcnt parts affected,' 
if an object is moved alon^the skin from one locality 
to another, the capacity ofHhe intermediate region 
for tactual sensations is discovered. 

It is probably, however, the ft^perience of double 
contact, which contributes most to the definition of 
the relative situation of the sev^l parts of the 
organism. If a child lay? his right hiiHd upon his left 
there is awakened a double tactual feelmg of exten¬ 
sion. If he then moves the right palm aib^g the left 
arm up to the elbow or shoulder he becofnes con¬ 
scious of a scries of miisctdar sensations in the right 
arm, and also of a series of extended tactual 
impressions both in the right hand and along the left 

* The terms, local sign, and local colour, have been used by 
Lotze to designate a purely subjective quality varying with the 
part of the organism affected, and attached to the purely subjective 
non-spatial prt'sontatious of sense. These local signs become symbols 
of the muscular sensations of movement required to pass from one 
^nsilive point to another, and by their means out of mental states, 
individimlly revealing no element of extension, the notion of space 
is alleged to bi' built up. Lotze thus advanced beyond the empiri¬ 
cism advocated b\' Dr Bain, Mill, and other English sensationalists, 
in admitting the m^cessity of more than mere tactual and muscular 
sen.sations. the local signs cannot generate, though they may be 

great y.dur m defining our notion of space. A direct pr(>sentatioa 
of extension utusi be somehow afforded as Tnai<ar ia | to work uf^~*** 
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arm, which vary in character as they depart farther 
from',the original sensation in the left hand. This 
movei^ent may be then reversed and the tactual 
scnsatidps gone through in the opposite direction; 
and finally by laying the left arm along a flat surface, 
or vice vdxsa, the series of tactual impressions, 
formerly gi^^n in succession, will now be presented 
as co-existing^<^utside of each other in space. When 
these or kindred experiments have been executed a 
.few times, the cmference in character of the tactual 
impressions on t™ points of the arm awaken by 
association a repres^tation of the number of tactual 
sensations and of the duration of the series of 
muscular sensations rMuired to span the interval, 
and their relative situati^s are so far defined. 

In this way a blind <^ild would rapidly gather 
t>y experience a tolerablyXaccurate knowledge of 
the configuration of its bo^, and of the relative 
positions of its varying foms of tactual sensi¬ 
bility. The localization of \impressions would 
become more definite in the par^ capable of being 
easily explored by means of senWions of double 
contact, while the outlying dismets would be 
known in a less perfect way. Strl|, it is sight 
which, normally speaking, presents tc?^^s the rich 
realities of space. Apprehending in a simultaneous 
act a large space of the surface of the body> the eye 
far surpasses in efficiency the consciousness of double 
contact, while it supplements the latter expetience 
as a third witness in a multitude of observations. 


As our education advances the visual image of the 
point of the organism stimulated becomes more 
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intiiiijitcly associated with the local colouring of 
the tactual sensibility of that point, and the map 
of the sense of touch is translated into that of 
sight. 

Tactual Cognition of External Objects. —Together 
with progress in. our knowledge of our own body 
[>rocecds our ediicktion as regards the material world 
outside; every iricrCi^nient of information in the one 
department is a corresponding gain in the other. 
Abstracting again froni\ision, when the child lays his 
hand flat on some object\efore him, suppose a book, 
he becomes conscious ofN^n extended impression. 
By moving his hand he ej^eriences two concomi¬ 
tant series of tactual and sensations. When he 

reaches the edge of the surface't|ie tactual sensations 
cease, and then reversing the operation he may repro¬ 
duce them in the opposite order. \ After a few such 
(experiments, he would come to know in a rough 
way the number of units of tactual Xor motor sen¬ 
sations necessary to pass from the fir^ to the last 
impression of contact, and he would ^us have a 
measure of the length or breadth of the book. 
Suppose he then takes the volume between his two 
hands or fingers, he will discover that it presents 
several resisting surfaces, and some further experi¬ 
ments in the way of tactual and muscular feelings 
define his knowledge of its solidity and weight. 

Here, again, as before, to the normally endowed 
being, the visual images presented by sight of the 
objects touched and handled enormously facilitate 
progress, and gradually enable him to infer the 
temperature, magnitude, solidity, and weight of 
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things atW distance. This mode of education is 

going on m one shape or another every moment 
of his waking existence, and consequently his per¬ 
ception of the objects in his immediate vicinity 
very soon becomes tolerably accurate. The several 
members and p^rts of his own body permanently 
present as the cWtre of his pleasures and pains, 
and the subject of ^is sensations' of double contact, 
are known to be Very different from all other 
•objects. These latters^^by their repeated recurrence 
to his notice in like cir^mstaiices, by the frequently 
jconlirmed experience thal^he can renew his acquaint¬ 
ance with them at will, s^id by their regularity in 
producing their effects, whether observed or unob¬ 
served, first evoke a dim beljef, and then a rational 
conviction as to their abi^ng existence when 
beyond his view. Consequently, at a very early 
stage in his existence he becomes alive to the fact 
that his nurse, his bed, his food, ‘Smd other objects 
of interest are not annihilated ev^ time he closes 
his eyes. \ 

We have spoken so far of the essential capabili¬ 
ties of touch: a word may be of iiitefest now on 
the special or accidental acquirements pf this per- 
cipient faculty. The degree to which tll^ sense of 
touch can be cultivated, and the fineness of the 
capacity of both muscular and tactual sensations 
for being discriminated appear truly amazing when 
thoughtfully considered. The miller can by the 
sense of feeling distinguish variations in the quality 
of flour utterly invisible to the eye. The clothici 
can recognize subtile diflcrences in the texture of 
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silk, lincm, or velvet, of an equally minute character. 
In such universal attainments as those of speaking, 
reading, writing, playing the piano, shaving, and 
indeed in all mechanical arts, the most delicate 
sensibility is exhibited. Tlicse actions involve a 
complicated series of movements under the guid- 
aiK’c of muscular and tactual sensations which 
are distingnisbalde by differences so faint that we 
are fairly lost in astonishment at the infinitesimal 
forces governing thils infallibly the seemingly easy 
process. 

It is in the blind, however, that this sense reaches 
its proper perfection. By .them space is known and 
remembered solely in ternis of tactual and motor 
experience. Their attention 's concentrated on this 
field of cognition, and theif powers of memory 
devoted to its service. The increased exercise and 
cultivation of the remaining seises when sight is 
in abeyance, has the effect of \developing these 
faculties in an extraordinary maniter, and none of 
them more so than that of touch. \The blind, for 
instance, who have been taught to Vead, can de¬ 
cipher the contents by passing their fingers rapidly 
over ty[)c not much larger than the j)rint of the 
present work, with a facility that seems incredible 
to their more fortunate brethren who fnake the 
attempt. Dr, Carpenter relates of Laura* Bridg¬ 
man, the well-known deaf and dumb mute, that 
slie unhesitatingly recognized his brother “after the 
lapse of a year from his previous interview by the 
* feel * of his hand.** ® She estimates the age and 

® Mental Physiology, § 127 
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imagination assumes the part played in waking life 
by the external senses. During sleep the activity oi 
these latter falls into abeyance; volitional control over 
the course of thought ceases; the power of reflexion 
and comparison is suspended: and the fancy of the 
dreamer moves along automatically under the guidance 
of association. Consideration of these circumstances 
will help us to partially account for the peculiar features 
of the dream. Its chief characteristics are, {a) its seem¬ 
ing reality, (b) its incoherence and extravagance, (c) its 
possession of a certain coherence amid this incon¬ 
sistency, and (d) the exaggeration of actual impres¬ 
sions. 

{a) The apparent reality of the dream is, in great 
part, a consequence of the cessation of the action ol 
the external senses. In sleep the images of the fancy 
whicli may arise within us are not subject to the cor¬ 
rection which the presentations of the senses are evei 
furnishing during waking life. Even in the most pro¬ 
found reverie, when our thoughts move along at random, 
there is always, so long as we are awake, a plentiful 
stream of sensation flowing in upon the mind through 
the several faculties; and although we scarcely advert to 
them, these sensations exert a steady counteracting in¬ 
fluence on the flights of fancy. The objects which we 
dimly bce around us, the tactual and auditory impres¬ 
sions of which we arc vaguely conscious, all conspire to 
keep us in constant collision with reality; and when we 
imagine ourselves at the head of an army, or in the 
jaws of a tiger, the obscurely apprehended table and 
cliairs of our room exert a silent check upon the 
credence we are inclined to give to all vivid ideas. 
In sleep it is otherwise; the corrective action of the 
external senses being cut off, we are completely at the 
mercy of the phantasy, and place implicit confidence in 
each new illusory cognition.^ 

' Lewes, following Hartley, expK'iins the apparent reality of the 
phantasms of the dream, mainly by the suspen.sion of the cor¬ 
rective action of the external senses Cf. Phystolo^^y of Common Life, 
PP- 367—3/0. Carpenter, Mental Physiology, § 482, in accordance 
with the important part he assigns to Will in mental life, like 

« M 
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(b) The inconKistency of the dream scc ins to be due 
to its course being left entirely to the guidance of 
fortuitous associations modified by the interference of 
accidental sensations at the moment. The absence of 
control over our thoughts disaides us from reflecting 
upon the ideas \v])ich arise spontaneously, and prevents 
us from comparing them witli ]):ist exj)erience, or with 
each other In reverie, on the contrar}', voluntary 
power rarely sinks into comjflete abeyanci', and on the 
suggestion of some flagrant absurdity, the mind tends 
to exert itself against tlie illogical train of images, and 
even if it permits the incongruous series to take their 
course at least reserves its assent. The casual entrance 
of tlie few external imj^ressions which penetrate to the 
mind during sleep, and the action of the s\ stemic sensa¬ 
tions are probably fertile sources of new lines of tliought, 
P>iU since self-command no longer exists, although we 
may feel a vague surprise at the chaotic groupings of 
ideas thus effected, we are yet unable to elicit the reflec¬ 
tive act by which the inconsistency may be brought 
home to us, and accordingly thought follows thought in 
an arl)itrary manner. 

(f) The coherence of the dream, in so far as it 
occasionally exists, probably results in i>art from an 
orderly succession of previously associated ideas, in 
part from a faint power of selection exerted by a 
dominant tone of consciousness at the time, which may 
be able to reject striking eccentricities. 

(d) The exaggeration of occasional real impressions 
is accounted for by the fact that while the gn^at 
majority of external sensations are excluded, those which 
do find entrance are thereby in a pc:culiarly favour¬ 
able position. They are in novel isolation from tlieir 
surroundings; their nature is vaguely apprehended;* 

Stewan, lays chief stress on " the entire suspension of volitional 
control over the current of thought ’’ during sleep. To us it seems 
that both facto:b co-operate iii the general etJect of the dream, 
though prob.ibly its vividness js chiefly due to the former, its 
varying and inconsistent character to the latter. 

Mr. Sully {Illusions, pp. 147—140) ascribes the magnifying 
agency of the (b'e-mi chiefly to the obscure manner in which the 
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and they cannot be confronted with other experiences. 
Accordingly they usurp the whole available resources 
of consciousness, and so assume an utterly inordinate 
importance. A slight sensation of cold or pressure, if 
it accidentally fits in with the current of our dream, 
may thus give rise to the illusion that we are lost in a 
snow-storm, or crushed and smothered under a falling 
house. 

Another striking feature of dreams is the extra¬ 
ordinary rapidity with which trains of thought some¬ 
times pass through tlie mind. Dreams involving long 
and complicated series of events, coloured with joy 
■and sorrow, have frequently occurred within the space 
of a few seconds—from the first sound of the hour or 
of the caller until the final note by which the sleeper 
is awakened to real life.® 

Somnambulism seems to be merely a more vivid form 
of the dream. The chief difference seems to lie in 
the circumstance that the somnambulist, or rather his 
thouglits are capable of eliciting movements. Some of 
the channels of sensation, moreover, ordinarily remain 

nature of the stimulus is apprehended —ignotum pro magnifico. The 
force of a novel impression even in waking life is usually over¬ 
estimated. In sleep the general lethargy of the higher centres 
engaged in cognition pre\ ents proper recognition of even familial 
stimuli, and so converts them into strange or formidable phenomena. 
Aristotle and St. Thonias, who also noticed this property of exagge¬ 
ration, considered it to be due to the suspension of the external 
faculties and the concentration of sentient energy in the interior. 
Cf St. Thomas, Comiuoit in Arist., De Somniis, I..ect. iv. 

® “The only phase of the waking state in which any such 
intensely rapid succession of thoughts presents itself, is that which 
is now well attested a^ a frequent occurrence, under circumstances 
in which there is imminent danger of death, especially by drowning, 
the whole previous lile of the individual seeming to be presented 
inslani.iiKjously to his view, with its every important incident 
vividly impressed on his consciousness, just as if all were combined 
in a picture, the whole of which could be taken in at a glance.” 
(('arpenter, op. cit. § 484, note.) The teleological significance ol 
this fact is obvious It is, moreover, not easy to see how such 
rapidity of thought is to be reconciled with those materialistic 
conceptioijs of tije mind which look on all mental states as tleter- 
minate '* aspects ” or ” functions “ of definite neural changes. 
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open, and the agent is generally unable afterwards to 
recall his somnambulistic experiences. 

Readings .—On the Imagination, cf. St. Thomas, Comm. De Anima, 
Lib. Itl. Lect. 4—6; Carpenter, Mental Physiology, c. xii.; Hamilton, 
Metoph. I.ect xxxiii.; Porter, op. cit. Part. II. cc. v. vi.; Gut- 
berlet, Die Psychologic, pp 83, scq. The subject of Dreams is treated 
by Aristotle in a special tract, cf. St. Thomas, Comm. De Somniis, 
The rude notions on physiology prevalent among the ancients told 
very seriously on the value of this work, but nevertheless it contains 
many sliildngly acute observations. Carpenter, op, Cit. c. xv. is 
good on the same subjeol. 



CHAPTER X. 

UEMORY. MENTAL ASSOCIATION. 

■ 

The term Memory, in ordinary language, designates 
the faculty ofre tainin g, repro ducing , and reco gnizing 
representations of past exj)ericnccs. These several 
features of memory vary in degree of perfection in 
the same, and in different individuals. Viewed as 
the capacity for preserving our mental acquisitions 
this power has been called the Conservative Faculty, 
It is an essential condition of all knowledge. The 
siniplest act of judgment, as well as the longest 
chain of reasoning, necessarily implies retention. 
But acquisition plus conservation is not enough. 
During the whole of our life the greater portion 
of our mental possessions lie below the surface of 
consciousness, and exist only in a condition of 
potential resuscitation. It is the power of r ecalli ng 
and re cogniz ing these dormant cognitions which 
completes and perfects this instrument of know¬ 
ledge. The act of recognition is radically distinct 
from the mere reapparition of an old mental state; 
but both have been sometimes comprehended under 
the R eprodiictive Faculty,^ We will devote some con- 

* Aristotle (De Memoria et Kminiscentia) distinguishes helween 
numory the passive faculty of retention, and remimsfena 

f 
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sideration to each of the three elements involved, 
beginning with that of reproduction. 

Reprodu ction. — A little observation of our 
minds" reveaTis ttie fact that thoughts and recollec¬ 
tions of past events do not occur completely at 
random. Oun fancy can, it is true, move in a very 
rapid and seemingly arbitrary manner, whilst widely 
remote actions and e])isodes often reappear in ima¬ 
gination in an unexpected and disconnected way. 
Still, closer attention to the reproduced states will 
usually disclose faint and unobtrusive c onnexions 
binding together the links of what at first looked 
like a hai)haxard series of thoughts. 

But it is in the act of reminiscence, in the sustained 
effort to lecall some past experience, we ])erceive 
most clearly that the current of representations 
which pass before our consciousness do not proceed 
in an entirely casual and lawless manner. Starting 
from a vague notion of the event which we wish to 
remember, we try to go back to it by something 
co nnec ted with it in tinie, in place, or by any other 


{ivdftpva’is), the power of active search or recall. The division 
i« analopfous to that of modern writers ijito spontamms or automatic 
memory-, and v olunt ary memory, or the power'^of The 

opxjration of reminiscence is compared by St. Thomas to that of 
Byllogising, a progre.ss from the known to the unknown, from the 
remembered to the forgotten.N As it involves volitional and rational 
.activity it is restricted to nB in, whilst memory is common toJ.he 
brute s. Hamilton confines the name memory to the retentive or 
lonservaiivc capacity of the mind, whilst under the reproductive faculty 
he includes both reproduction and recognition. The imagination 
proper, he describejs as the representative faculty. Mr. Sully 
classifies all forms of activity which pertain to our power of 
remembering as elements of the Reproductive Imagination. This he 
co.itrasls with the productive hnuginatn'U, or Imagination proper. 
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kind of affinity. We notice in the operation that 
hy fixing our attention on any particular occurrence 
we bring it into^reater vividness, and numerous 
attendant circumstances are gradually rSaSed. 
Our ordinary procedure is to seize upon, and 
intensify [by attention] the force of that one of 
the newly-awakened rccollet'tions which we judge 
mostjikiily to lead to the desired end. When our 
gaze is focussed on this fresh centre a n ew syste m 
■ of related objects begins to emerge from obscurity, 
and here we repeat our process of choice, picking 
out again the most promising train. By reiterated 
selections and rejections of this kind we get 
gradually closer and closer to the object of pursuit, 
until it finally flashes upon us with a more or less 
lively feeling of satisfaction. Throughout our in¬ 
vestigation we must have had some vague idea, 
some general outline of the experience of which we 
are in search, in order to direct us along the most 
likely paths. That we necessarily have some dim 
notion of the forgotten occurrence is made evident 
in the final act of rec ognition, for in this stage 
become conscious that the rediscovered fact fits 
precisely into the vague outline still retained. The 
accompanying pl easure is due to the perception of 
agreement between the new and the old, together 
with the feeling of relief occasioned by having the 
undefined want satisfied. 

The study of such an operation as that just 
described convinces us that our recollections succeed 
each other not arbitrarily, but according to certain 
laws. Cafe&T observation of our mental processes 
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have enabled psychologists to reduce such laws to 
a few very general principles. These principles 
which condition the reproduction of phenomena of 
the mind have been called the Larm of Menta l S uf^^es - 
iiotk. . or the Laim of the Assoemtion of Ideas. The chief 
of these are: (i) the law of similarity or affinity in 
character; (2) the law of contrast or opposition in 
character; and (3) the la%& of coniv^idty^ comprising 
association {a) in space, and (&) in time, 

, ^ The Law of A ssociaiion by Similarity expresses the 

! general condition that th e mind in the presence of any 
mental state tends to reproduce the IJJ^ of that state in past 
, experience, or as it is sometimes enunciated, menta l 
states suggest or recall their like in past experience. The 
’ previous form of expression, however, possesses the 
advantage of calling attention to a point frequently 
overlooked by English psychologists, namely, that it 
is in the mind, and not in the tninsient phenomena, 
the binding or associating force dwells. An im 
pression or idea, viewed merely as an individual 
phenomenon, contains no reason in itself why 
another mental event like or unlike it should be 
its successor. It is only the pe rmane nce of the 
subject which renders association oFThe states 
possible. The mind, retaining as habits or faint 
modifications former experiences, resuscitates on 
the occurrence of similar or contrasted events 
the latent state, and recognizes the likeness which 
subsists between the new and the old. The vicious 
reasoning of sensationalist writers who explain both 
the mind and the material world, including the 
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hnman organism, as a product of the association 
of ideas is thus obvious. 

Examples of association by similarity are innii- 
merable. A photograph recalls the original, a 
face that we see, a story that we read, a piece 
of music or a song that we hear, all remind us of 
similar experiences in the past. Even the less 
refined sensations of touch, taste, and smell, cause 
us to recollect like impressions in our previous 
•life. Painting, sculpture, the drama, and the rest 
of the fine arts, seek to please by their success in 
imitation. The pleasures of wit and humour, the 
charm of happy figurative language in poetry or 
prose, and the admiration won by great strokes of 
scientific genius, are in the same way largely based 
on the satisfaction of the tendency by which the 
mind is impelled to pass from a thought to its 
like. 

The Law of Contrast enunciates the general facli 
that the mind in the presence of any mental state tcnd\ 
to reproduce contrasted states previously experienced, Oij 
it may be formulated in the proposition that menial 
states suggest contrasted states of past experience. The 
idea of prodigal wealth recalls that of needy poverty, 
cold suggests heat, black white, virtue vice, and so 
on. From the beginning, however, this law has 
been felt to be reducible to more ultimate principles. 
In fact, to declare broadly that” inelTtariFa^^ 
inclined to revive former perceptions both like and 
unlike them would approach paradox, if not actual 
contradiction. The truth is, this law in so far as 
it is mental and not an effect of organic reaction is 
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a result of the combined forces, siinilnrity and 
contiguity. This will be made evident presently. 

Law of Conliguiiy formulates the truth that ^ 
the mind in the presence of an object or event, whether 
actual or ideal, tends to recall oilier objects and events 
formerly closely connccied in space or with that now 
present. It isTTtlin Tmpossib to draw a rigid line 
between associations due to close connexion in time 
and those founded on contiguity in space. When 
looked at from the mental side, ^ve say the subjective 
impressions occurred simultaneously, or in close 
succession; viewed from the opposite standpoint, 
we say the perceived objects were locally contiguous. 
Suggestion by contiguity whether in space or time 
is the most important and far reaching form of 
‘ association. It is not confined to c ognitive acts, 
but includes emotions, volitions, and external move¬ 
ments as well. It is the principle upon which every 
system of e diicatio n both mental and physical is 
based; and by the sensationalist school in this 
country it has been erected into an omnipotent 
agency through which all knowledge and belief 
regarding space and time, mind and matter, have 
been created. We have pointed out in treating of 
sense-perception how the taste, smell, touch, and 
sight of objects mutually suggest one another. 
Contiguous association is also a leading source of 
our pleasures and j)ains. The process of learning to 
walk, to speak, and to write, and the acquisition of 
the various manual arts, rest upon the tendency 
of acts which arc repeated in succession to 
become so united that each impels to the repro- 
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diiction of the next. Language is possible because 
auditory sounds grow to be associated on the one 
side with the visual image of the object, and on 
the other with the complex cluster of motor or 
muscular impulses involved in the utterance of the 
namcj; and literature is intelligible only through 
the marvellous command which repeated associa¬ 
tions have given us over the innumerable combina¬ 
tions of individual letters which cover the page of 
a book. 

Although, as we have said, associations in space 
are often intimately related to connexions in time, 
there is one important feature in which these* 
latter differ !rom the former. Owing to the 
permanent coexistence of the separate parts of an 
extended object, and to our visual power of simul¬ 
taneously apprehending these parts, no particular 
point becomes endowed with any special priority; 
consequently we can in imagination, as in the 
previous reality, pass in any order from each point 
to every other. But in sfctlal 'states, where each 
separate impression has dropped out of conscious¬ 
ness before the appearance of the next, the whole 
force of the association is to reproduce the mental 
states in their original order of occurrence. 

Contiguous suggestion is an agency of such 
extensive range in mental phenomena that some 
psychologists hold similarity, contrast, and all other 
forms of association, to be merely special applica¬ 
tions of this ultimate principle. Others, on the 
contrary, consider contiguity to be a particular case 
of similarity—likeness in space or time. That the 
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law of contrast is resolvable we have before stated. 
Coniraria sunt cjusdem f^eneris. Contrast presupposes 
similarity in genus. There is no disposition in the 
mind to pass from the idea of civilization to that 
of liquid or of black, becansr there is no relation 
of similarity between them. But there is an easy 
transition in thought from civilization to barbarism, 
from solid to liquid, and from black to white, 
because each pair of terms refer to a common class. 
Still this does not quite complete the explanation, 
as there may be many species in the class, and 
there is no special inclination felt to pass to inter¬ 
mediate objects, such as from white to green or rod. 
It is here the principle of contiguous suggestion 
supplements that of similarity. We are accustomed 
to meet in literature, in language, and in daily experi¬ 
ence, contrasted terms and obj(icts bound together in 
pairs; and in fact the entire judicial function of the 
intellect consists in the discrimination of unlike 
things, and assimilation of those which are like, so 
that we naturally acejuire a facility for passing from 
a notion to its opposite. 

The attempt to reduce similarity and contiguity 

£ a single principle is not quite so satisfactory, 
ough they are evidently connected. Psychologists 
who maintain that contiguity is the most' general 
principle, explain suggestion by apparent resem¬ 
blance as really due to the fact that those features 
in the present object which also existed in the 
former object arouse by contiguity the parts which 
were adjacent to them on that occasion. Thus, 
when the face of a stranger reminds me by simi- 
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larity of an old friend, it is held that the process 
consists of a deeper impression of the common 
features, which results from the fact of these 
features having been previously perceived, and 
then a consequent reinstatement of the linea> 
ments, formerly contiguous,.whilst our interest and 
attention is withdrawn from those adjacent in the 
present experience.® 

Writers who look upon similarity as the ultimate 
law, describe contiguity as merely a particular 
case of resemblance. No part of the present repre¬ 
sentation, it is urged, can be **common” to the 
previous mental state in the strict sense of being 
numerically one and identical on the two occasions. 
Even the mental states aroused by the contempla¬ 
tion of the same object now and five seconds ago are 
two really different conscious acts. But it cannot 
be denied that an experience—a sensation, an intel- 

* The following analysis of Similarity is given by the German 
psychologists Maas and Biunde: Let the face now seen for the first 
time be called B. Let the former face recalled through the 
resemblance of B be styled A. Let the points common to both 
be called m. Let the unlike features peculiar to B be named b, 
and let those peculiar to A be named a. Now, when B is observed, 
the familiar but unexpected feature m attracts notice, while the less 
interesting b is ignored. But m has been formerly frequently joined 
with a constituting the total representation A, and accordingly 
bringing back its old associate it reinstates A. When, for 
example, I look at the portrait of Sir Philip Sidney, I am reminded 
of its likeness to the portrait of Queen Elizabeth, because of the 
ruff which is about the neck of each, which in this case is the only 
common feature, and attracts at once the attention. The rufif brings 
back everything besides in Her Majesty's portrait—the head>dress, 
the features, the sceptre, the robes, &c , till the whole is restored.” 
(, 1 ’orler, op. cit. § 247.) Mr. J Ward on similar lines contends that 
it is in previous contiguity alone the associative or suggestive force 
lies, and that similarity is only an incidental relation recognized 
after the reproduction is accomplished. (” Psychology," Encyti. 
Brtt.) 
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Icctual cognition, or an emotion—t>ften recalls a 
similar state that occurred amid completely ditlcrent 
surroundings at a very distant period. There is, for 
instance, no connexion of conU^uiiy between the 
present perception of a phot(^graph seen for the 
first time and a friend’s .face whom I have not met 
for twenty years. We must therefore, it is argued, 
admit as an ultimate fact this tendency of the mind 
to reproduce past experiences connected with the 
j)resent by likeness alone. Moreover, cases described 
as contiguous associations are merely particular 
forms of similarity—likeness in space or time. 
When, for example, a bridge recalls the image of 
a house that used to stand hard by, tlie association 
is said to be one of a partial resemblance between 
the present and past mental states. The mind is at 
present in a state like that in which it was before.® 

It seems to us that each of these principles (though 
they are usually allied in their operation) contains a 
separate element of its own. On the one hand, it is 
a fundamental irreducible law that present mental 
states tend to awaken representations of their like in 
past life. On the other, these reproduced representa¬ 
tions usually call up unlike adjacent elements, which 
formerly co-existed along wdlh them. The second 
fact cannot be really resolved into the first, nor the 
first into the second. We may of course manage 
to include both forms of suggestion in one verbal 

* Herbert Spencer znakes similarity the sole ultimate principle: 
**The fund.ummial law of association is that each (mental state), at 
the inomciit ot presentation, with its like in past ex¬ 

perience. . , . Besides this there is no other; but all furitar 
{/heauiuena of association are incidental." (Collins' Epitome, p. 
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statement, but their radical difference will still 
remain. Though tlie adjectives “similar” or “same’* 
may be used to mark agreement of date as well as 
likeness of quality, we must not forget that coinci¬ 
dence in time is something essentially different from 
affinity in nature^ 

The terms Compound^ or Complex associations, ^ 
are used to designate those forms of suggestion 
where two or more d istinct lines of connexion 
eo-operate in the reproduction of a mental state, 
or series of mental stales. The word co-operative 
appears to us to describe more accurately the 
nature of tliis process in which several separate 
strands join together to intensify the force of 
association. The phrase, conflicting^ associations, 
will then designate with precision those contrasted 


^ Hamilton originally accepted the analysis of Maas, and 
enounced as the one comprehensive principle of Association the 
Law of Redintegration or Totality; Thoui^hts sugj^est each other 
which have previously constituted parts of the same entire or total act of 
cognition {Metaph. Vol. II. p. 238.) Moreover he traced the recog¬ 
nition of this principle back to St. Augustine {Confessions, x. c. 19), 
and even to Aristotle. Subsecjuently, however, in his work On Retd, 
Note D***, Hamilton abandoned this view, and acknovdedgt'd both 
Similarity and Contiquify as irreducible. He thus formulate.s the 
two principles: (i) The Law of Repetition, or of Ijikect 
Rememukance :—Thoughts co-identical in modification (».«. similar us 
acts of the mind) but differing in time, tend to suggest each other. (2) The 
Law of Redintegkation, of Indirect Remembrance, or o( 
Reminiscence :—Thoughts once co-identical in time, are hoivever 
different as mental modes, again suggestive of each other, and that in the 
mutual order which they originally held. The terms Direct and Indirect 
mark the fact that a mental state immediately or directly recalls its 
like in the pjist, and mediately the unlike states formerly contiguous 
to this restored element. This latest position of Hamilton is the 
true one, and is precisely that of St. Thomas. The physiological 
counterpart of the law of similarity probably lies in the increas<;d 
facility of the same nerve-centres to act a second time, that of 
I onliguity in the tendency of groups which have acted together to do 
so again. 
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phenomena in which the lines of suggestive 
force are divergent. I nstances o f co - operative 
association are abundant in fact, we rarely find 
s'uggeslTon acting along a solitary isolated path. 
The recollection of a poem may be effected partly 
by auditory associations of rhyme and metre, 
partly by the succt'ssion of connected thoughts, and 
partly by the visual picture of the page on which 
the verses were printed. Most familiar acquisitions 
such as walking, speaking, writing, brushing our 
hair, playing the piano, are the result of the co¬ 
operation of parallel series of tactual, motor, and 
visual or auditory series of associated sensations; 
and the great assistance which local associations 
afford in resuscitating forgotten events where the 
other links have become attenuated is well known. 

, ConflicHu^ or obstructive associations illustrate 

III- -■■■ ii. 

the incidental disadvantages which we so frequently 

find attached to the working of a generally useful 
law. Just as a desired recollection may be facili¬ 
tated by several convergent associations of similarity 
or contiguity, so may it be impeded by their 

di vergence. A verse, or a word, which is connected 
in a poem or speech with more than one context, 
frequently tends to shunt us off the right track. 
The aim of the riddle or conundrum is this very 
result. The recollection of a name of which we 
possess the first letter may be similarly obstructed; 
and the accidental presence of any strong counter¬ 
association connected with a present idea, may 
temporarily interfere with our power of remi¬ 
niscence. The best method of procedure in such 
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cases, experience teaches us, is to secure a new 
unprejudiced start by turning away fro m th e subject 
altogether fo r awhile, until tlfie vivacity of the 
connexion between the obstructive word or idea 
and the divergent series has diminished, or until 
we can hit upon some independent line of sugges¬ 
tion when the pursuit may be resumed with better 
prospects of success. The sudden revivals of lost 
ideas, whilst we are immersed in a new occupation, 
jLfter a vainly protracted ^search are in this way 
explained. Psychologically misleading associations 
were in the ascendant during our futile struggles, 
and physiologically the perturbed state of the brain 
rendered the reproduction of the neural correlate of 
the desiderated representation impossible. But the 
subsequent readjustment gave rise to the particular 
set of conditions psychical and physical which made 
resuscitation feasible, and which, either automati¬ 
cally or influenced by a lingering semi-conscious 
volition, disinterred the lost thought. 

In addition to these primary laws of association 
or suggestion, there are certain other general condi- 
tions determining the efficiency of memory and recol¬ 
lection. Some, or all of these, have been variously 
expressed under such titles as, the law of preference^ 
the secondary laws of suggestion, and general conditions 
of acquisition and reproduction,^ However they be 
described, they serve to explain the va rying forc e 

® Hrimilton, the Law of Preference, expresses the greater 
suggestibility of certain thoughts due to their superior interest, or 
to the order previously follow^ by attention. {Notes and Dissertations, 
PP- 9 ^ 3 > 9 ^^*) Mr. Murray uses the second, and Dr. Bain and 
Mr. Sully the third term, to indicate the laws here described* 
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of associations not accounted for by the other group. 
The leading principles in this secondary class are: 
U(i) Vivacity of impression; {2) Frequency of repetition; 
i\and (3) Rcceniness. 

(i) Assuming the action of the otlicr laws to 
remain constant, the deeper, the mo re intens e, 
or the more vigorous the original impression, the 
more permanent is its retention, and the easier 
its reproduction. The vividness of an impression 
is itself dependent ohjeclively on the inherent 
attractiveness or force of the stimuli, and sub¬ 
jectively upon the energy of our voluntary atteAtion. 
The novelty, beauty, or overwhelming power of a 
single experience may give it life-long permanence; 
and deep interest or intense application of atten¬ 
tion may largely compensate for the absence of 
the other conditions of reproduction. (2) The 
inlluence of repetition need not be dwelt on. By 
reiteration, especially at short jn terv als, the feeble 
association created by the first contiguous occur¬ 
rence of two events becomes gradually converted 
into an almost irresistible suggestive force, and 
a frail link of similarity is changed into an iron 
bond. (3) The third law is also familiar. The 
s horte r the time that has elapsed and the fewer 
the intervening impressions, the more easily a past 
thought or series of thoughts is recollected. The 
co-operation of one or more of these laws with one 
or more of the others will account for variations in 
the suggestiveness or suggestibility of particular 
, mental states. Of two associated terms, such as 
a natne and its object, a sign and the thing signified, 
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a means and its end, one may have far more power 
of rccalliiif^ the other than vice versa. This may 
be due either to the cusloniary movement of oiir 
attention in a rcgula]^ order, as in the case of 
ro])eating the alpIialM't, or to tlie direction whither 
oiir interest naturally tends, as wliere symbols or 
means ]K>Hit to the ultimate object. It may also be 
due to llic cireannstance that one of the terms lias 
bc(m met with more freapiently, or more recently 
than the other, or to the fact that it is connected 
with ^ larf^er number of co-operayvt threads of 
association now present. ' . 

S, 1*-^- ' - ' ,'<r 

R cTitN TiON.—The problem of the comervniion of( 
experiences b.as becji as keenly discussed as that of; 
reproduction. That co^piitions do d ^faef o jnsrsist,; 
whilst not realized in consciousness, is irid(.*ed only! 
a hypothesis, but yet one which is irresistibly forced 

have continuous evidence that we 
can recall familiar [uist events, and we are con- \ 
i^(‘cpiently coiivinced that they have dwelt within us I 
<luring the interval. The theory offered by Aristotle 
and the schoolm en on this subject was summed up / 
m the phrase which describes the memory as 
ihesaurus specierum. By specieSy as we have already 
stated, the scholastic philosophers understood modi- ^ 
lH:atioris which re*hect in a psychical manner external 
‘ddects, and which have been excited in the soul . 
by the action of these objects. These species or : 
‘'o^mitional acts were classed as sensuous or intel- 
l ectual according as they pertained to intellect or 
sense, and the mediaeval psychologists taught that 
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when experiences have disappeared from con¬ 
sciousness the soul is endowed with the capacity 
of retaining these modilications as faint disposi¬ 
tions or habits.—i 3 ut the retention is not solely 
mental; the organism co-operates. The soul is 
not a detached spirit, but an informing principle 
dependent on the body which it animates. Conse¬ 
quently the latter co-operates in conservation and 
reproduction, just as in the original perception. 
The physical impression, like the mental act, must 
persist in a habitual manner ready to be recalled 
into activity on an appropriate occasion.® 4 

Modern writers who have departed from this 
view have commonly erred by accounting for 
memory as a property of the soul alone or of the 
body alojie. Sir William Hamilton looks on all 
physiological hypotheses on the subject as unphilo- 
sophicnl, and as affording no insight into the nature 
of memory, and he asserts that “all of them are 
too contemptible even for serious criticism,”^ This 
remark is perfectly just if the physical theory by itself 


• Cf. St. Augustine {Epist. ix. ad Neb. n. 3). “Itaque, eaqux 
Dt ita dicam, vestigia sui motus animus iigit in corpore, possimt 
et manere, ot quemdam quasi habitum faccre, quae latenlur, cum 
agitata fuerint, et contractata secundum agitantis et contractantis 
voluntatcm ingerunt nobis cogitationes, et somnia." Also 
St. Thomas; ** Dicit (Aristoteles) manifestum esse quod oportet 
intelligere aliquam talem passionem a sensu esse factam in anima 
et m or^>aHo corporis animati, cujus quidem animse memoriam 
dicimus esse quemdam quasi habitum, quse quidem passio est quasi 
qu^dam pictura. . . . Dicit autem in anima et in parte corporis; 
quia cum hujusmodi passio pertineat ad partem sensitivam quae 
est actus organic! corporis, hujusmodi passio non pertinet ad solam 
aniniam sed ad conjunctnm." (Couiw De Memoria st Hemini'ceutia., 
i. I. 3.) 

^ Metaphysics, VqJ. II. p. jn. 
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be advanced as an adequate explanation of memory, 
that is, apart from any retention by the permanent 
'mind; but that there is a subsidiary concomitant 
process of organic conservation, on which the mind 
is at least partially dependent, is rendered probable 
by a multitude of facts, (i) In youth, while the 
organism is most plustic, we are capable of acquiring 
easily the most enduring habits and recollections. 
(2) The faculty becomes impaired in later life as 
the organism grows less pliable. (3) Injuries of 
the brain, fevers, and cerebral diseases, frequently 
act in a striking manner on memory whilst the 
other cognitional faculties remain unaffected. 
Determinate periods of life, special kinds of ex¬ 
perience, classes of words, particular languages, 
certain parts of speech, and even individual letters, 
have been sudclenly erased by physical derange¬ 
ments of the cerebrum.® (4) Moreover, these losses 
have often been suddenly restored on the recurrence 
of abnormal cerebral conditions. ^(5) Finally, in 
ordinary experience health, vigour, and freshness 
of the brain are found to be most important con¬ 
ditions of the acquisition of knowledge. 

Hamilton’s own theory is that of many German 
spiritualist philosophers. He explains memory, in 
accordance with the doctrine of latent or uncon¬ 
scious mental modifications, as a result of the self¬ 
energy of the mind. Cognitions are not passive 
impressions, but spontaneous activities of the soul, 
exerted on the occasion of external stimuli. As 

■ For copious e\'idence in favour of such cerebral registering ol 
experiences, cf Carpenter, Mmtal Physiology, §§ 340—360. 
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modes of a subject one and indivisible they cannot 
be destroyed—a part of the ego must be detached 
or annihilated if a co^^nition once existent be aj^ain 
extinguislied. Thf real problem with Hamilton, 
then, is not tliat of rcmcmbiaiice, but of oldiviscence; 
and this he explains as due to the gradual enfeeble- 
ment and obscuration of former states owing to the 
rise of successive activitif;s into the limited spluire 
of coiisciousiK'Ss. This delitescence or subsidence 
of the old energies is continuous, but they are never 
comi)letely obliterated. 

Regarding this doctrine we have room here 
only to point out the erroneous idea involved in 
conceiving a past act of perception as persisting 
in a merely lowered degree of activity. In such 
a view consciousness would be ^ut an accident 
and not an essential constituent of cognition. 
This error is traceable to the literal interpretation 
of metapliorical language regarding the surface of 
consciousness. A cognition cannot whilst retaining 
its reality as a cognition, sink into unconscious¬ 
ness, just as a balloon or a diving-bell descends 
into denser or more profound strata. Its esse is 
percipi; and passingoiit of consciousness is cessation 
of existence, not mere diminution of intensity. Con- 
sequentl}/, the true conception of retention is the 
old one, per modum habitus. An act of knowledge 
when it has passed out of thought is no longer 
an activity or energy; as an act it has perished, 
but during its existence it wrought an effect in 
the soul in the shape of a habit or disposition, 
which on the recurrence of suitable conditions is 
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capable of giving rise to a representation of the 
former state. 

Far more seriously erroneous, however, is the 
theory which, exaggerating the capacity of the 
organic factor, would explain memory in purely 
ma terialist ic fashion. Dr. Bain, Mr. Spencer, Dr. 
Maudsley, and Ribot, are well-known represen¬ 
tatives of this view. Memory is in this hypo¬ 
thesis, ** per sc a biological fact—by accident a 
• psycliological fact.”® To each cognitive act, sen¬ 
suous or intellectual, there corresponds a definite 
disturbance of some group of nerve-fibres and nerve- 
cells in the brain. Such a cluster of neural elements 
vibrating or acting together in any way retain a 
tendency to act in a similar way again. Lines of 
U:ast resistance are formed, and every repetition of 
a conscious act with its regrouping of the appro¬ 
priate collection of cells gives greater stability to 
the cerebral registration, f These organic modifica¬ 
tions are, however, according to the more recent 
exponents, to be viewed, not so much in the light 
of mechanical impressions stamped upon the " 
substance of the brain, as “dynamical sympathies” 
or alliances, created between separate centres of 
activity by means of which simultaneous re-excita- 
tions of the original groupings may be secured^ 
The rev ival of the old neural tremor afibrds then, 
it is supposed, an abundantly sufficient explanation 
of the phenomenon of recollection. “ Memory is, 
in fact, the conscious phase of this physiological 
disposition, when it becomes active or discharges 

* Ribot, Diseases, of the Memory, p. lo. 
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its functions on the recurrence of the particular/^ 
mental experience.”^® , v' . 

■V 

Recognition. —The weak point of this theory is 
that it simply ignoresj^iejessence of the problem— ' 
the act of recognition. Apart from the, insuperable 
difficulty due to the physiological law of mctnbolisin ? 
—the fact of perpetual change going on in the mate¬ 
rial substance of the body—which remains un¬ 
touched, this hypothesis fails to distinguish between 
the reproduction of states like former ones and the 
identification of this similarity. The problem to be 
solved li'^hbw some striking experience, such as 
the sight of Cologne Cathedral, the death of my 
father, a friend’s house on fire, the first pony I rode, 
can be so retained during a period of fifty years 
that, when an old man, I feel absolute certainty of 
the perfect agreement in many details between the 
representation of the event now in my mind and the 

*• Dr. Maudsley, The Physiology of the Mind, p. 513. Accordinsrly, 
consistently enough elsewhere to the question, What is the niind, 
the “ thinking substance?" he replies: “The physiologist answers 
that it is the brain, not any supposititious metaphysical entity of the 
existence of which he has no evidence whatever, and of the need 
of which as a hyporhesis he is not conscious." (p. 126.) This 
unet^uivocal ex cathedra utterance suggests to the inquiring mind two 
queries: Who is the physiologist ? and, What is the brain ? The 
response to the first we presume to be, **/, Dr. Maadsley." At all 
events, it is pretty certain that very many eminent physiological 
authorities would not subscribe to this faith. In reply to the second 
question, we have the answer deduced inexorably from Dr. Maudsley’s 
own view of the nature of Imowledge by Hume, Mill, Mr, Bain, and 
other sensationalists. The material world, including presumably 
the human brain, which the physiologist reverentially esteems such 
a substantial reality, does not rank even as a dubious “ supposititious 
metaphysical entity.” It is nothing more than a cluster of ideas or 
sensations, a mere series of transitory mental states. Query number 
three then emerges: Of what are these ideas the states ? 
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original perception. The circumstance that the 
passage of a neural tremor through a system of 
nerve-fibres may leave there an increased^facility for 
a similar perturbation in the future, in no way indi¬ 
cates how this second excitation or its accompanying 
mental state is to ^eco^nize itself as a representation of 
the first«^ To account for the facts there is required 
a permanent principle distinct from the changing 
organism, capable of retaining the old states in 
•some form or other, and also in virtue of its own 


abiding identity, capable of r^o ^nizi n^ the resusci¬ 
tated image as a representation of the former 
cognition. Given such a principle, the persistence 
of physiological ** traces ” or “ vestiges ” may fhcil i- 
ta^ its powers of reproduction, and may serve to 
account for differences in individual endowments; 
but without such an abiding mind the plastic 
properties of the nerve are useless to explain the 
faet. j\ J'\£ i .y:* • 

Besides recognition, however, the ^rial form 
' ol active or voluntary memory termed r eimmsccn cc 
refutes the materialistic hypothesis. In this opera¬ 
tion the mind controls and directs the course of its 
ideas. The pr^ess involves reflexion, comparison, 
and active intellectual cognizance of relations, whilst 
the free acceptance or rejection of sel ected line s of 
thought constitutes its most essential feature^- 5 Tow, 
at the very most, the purely physical theory might 
account for the awakening of representations of 
former experiences by the accidental action of some 
external stimulus which sets the group of nerves 
engaged vibrating in the old way. But if there be 
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no such external stimulus how is the recollection to 
be explained ? Undoubtedly, faint sense impressions 
coming from without sometimes resuscitate involun¬ 
tary memories, but our every-dayJife assures us that 
long past occurrences are also d diheraicl^ reballed by 
the mind itself. It tells us that we can employ the 
laws of association to reproduce at choice special 
series of events, and that according as they arise we 
can again select particular individuals from these 
sc'ries to form new starting-poini s. Hut clearly the 
mere persistence of modilications in the cellular 
substance of the brain could not account for this 
operation.'^ 

This third clement of memory involved in the 
act of recognition introduces us to the question: 
Is memory a sensuous or an intellectual faculty ? 
Althoii/:;]! recollection in man commonly involves 
intellectual activity, we have discussed memory here 
along with the sensuous powers of the mind because 
a large portion of the phenomena of this faculty do 
not transcend the order of sensuous life; and it is 
of the utmost importance that mere increase in 
refinement or complexity should not cause sense 
to be confounded with intellect, a mistake which is 
so often made in English philosophical literature.^ 

u •‘The sensory cell is not self-acting; it does not of itself originate 
sensation. . And if it be not, we need, in default of impulse from 
without, impulse from an inner sphere of experience, where intellec¬ 
tual activity proceeds under laws quite diflerent from those which 
apply in connection with purely sensory action." (Calderwood, The 
Relations of Mind and Brain, p. 282 ) 

Dr. Dain, for instance, of his large volume on The Senses and 
the Intellert, devotes the half entitled Intellect to expounding the 
association of mental states. Now, in our view, this is in the main 
wic t mteliocl is not. The laws of suggestion or association an 
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Neither the acquisition, nor the retention of sen 
suous impressions, nor even their automatic repro¬ 
duction under the laws of suggestion, exceeds the 
range of sense. Nay, there is nothing incompatible 
with the nature of an exclusively sentient mind in the 
presence of a feeling that a revived image is familiar 
or lias been presented to us Ixjfore. A man whose 
inti’llectual activity is coin[)letely absorbed in some 
al )biract train of thought may make a complicalcd 
journey through a city, or perform any other familial 
rnec.hanical operation, guided by semsuous memory 
and the hardly noticed inqnessions of various well* 
known objects. But besides such processes as these, 
man can acquire, retain, and reproduce rational 
cognitions; he can recall past acts, sensuous or 
rational; he can formally or explicitly compare the 
present representation with the past experience, and 
recognize identity or difference between them; he 
can form the notion of time; and he can I)}’ a 
rellective process of reminisccnicc localize an occur 
Riice at a determinate date in the past. In all 
these operations intellect is essentially implied, and 
conscquenily we must admit a rational as well as 
a sensuous memory.^ 

be‘st exhibited in the purely automatic working of reproduction, 
and they account for the various operations of I he brute con 
sriousness: but tliey are in no way chanicrerislic inuniHislations 
of the superior rational activity which constitiiies inidlcct, though of 
course cognitions of an intellectual order may suggest each other. 

** There has been much subtle di.scus.sion among the schoolmen 
as to the forms and modes of memory which are to be deemed 
.sensuous or intellectual St. Thomas, in a well-known passagt; 
{Qu. Disp. de Verit. q. x. a. 3. c.), says: “Cognoscere pneteritum 
vipratsrttum est sensus,” but the •' ut pretoritum” may have more 
than one signification. Suarez maintains that " intellectus rem 
cognoscit cum aCTectionibus sou condition! bus singularibus per- 
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The estimation of time and the definite locali¬ 
zation of events in the past are executed mainly by 
the indirect reflective action of the intellect. We 
first measure time by the number and variety of 
changes through which our consciousness has 
passed. This is done implicitly rather than ex- 

fectius multo quam sensiis;” also that *• Sensus novii prajl^rilum 
tantnm materialiter,intdl<'ctas vero formaliter.” {DeAnma, Lib. IV'. 
c X. nn. 3, 4.) Amongst recent text-books of note, Lahousse 
asserts, “ Aljsnrdum est (diccre) memoriie sensitn’ro proprium esse 
Api)r(‘liendere pruteriUim dftermniatiini, nti eU prutoitum." {I'sych. 
p. 302), and he urges, "ICns prtesons non apprehend iliir a sonsu 
tanquam prjosens; apprehendi enim deberet ratio prffi.sentiae ut 
sic, quae ratio abslracta non attingitur a sensn ” {Ib. p. 301 ) 
Sanseverino defends a somewhat different view. St. Thomas 
apjjears at times to say that past events are cognized as pa.st per se 
by sense, and only pef accUhns by intellect (loc. cit. Disp. de Verit.) ; 
elsewhere, however, he explicitly distinguishes between the remem¬ 
brance of a past object and of the percipient act by which it wa 1 
appn'hended. The mt'mory of the former he considers a.s per se 
sensuous, though/rr accidcns it may belong to intellect. The projier 
object/f’r 5^ of intellect is the being or nature of things witlioiii 
refiTcnce to present, past, or future. Time is a particular deter¬ 
mination merely inciflenial to an object, .'ind is appiehoiuh'd by the 
universal faculty only indirectly through reflexion. As ri'grirds a 
previous percipient act, however, it can be known a? fa'it by the 
intellect not merely thus per accidens, but per se. Still even heti' 
the defiiiite chronological situation, like every other individu.-l 
determination, is only indirectly apprehended by intellect thron ;ii 
reflexion, and is accordingly merely per autdens the object of that 
faculty. St. Thomas thus seems to teach that the recurrence of a 
.sensuous impression of an object may carry with it the feeling that 
this object has been apprehended be.tore, and this feeling may even 
refer the occurrence to a definite point of the previous time series, 
just as an external sense may localize a body m space. The formal 
recognition, however, of agreement between a present repre¬ 
sentation and a past object or state must, on St, Thomas' prin¬ 
ciples, be deemed an act of intellect. This is the feature of 
m-^Tnory most in Suarez* mind, and Dr. Gutberlel (op. cit. p. 108) 
would apparently account for some of the differences of opinion 
on the subject by the term “ memory ” being used by other writers 
mainly to signify reproduction apart from recognition. The reader 
wishing to study the question at length may consult St.Thomas, 
Sum. i. q. 7Q. a 6, Qu Disp. de Verit, q. x. a. 3, c, and De Mem. et 
Rem. 1, 2; Suarez, De Anima, IV. c. x.; Lahousse, Psych. III. c. x. 
a. s i Sanseverino, Dynam. c. vi. a. 2; Liberatore, Pyfch. c. i. a. 7. 
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plicitly. The child does not reflectively advert to 
its mental operations as to subjective iiiodificationL- 
of itself; but glancing back to some particular 
occurrence it has a more or less clear consciousness 
of the number of intervening states. That it is on 
the movement of consciousness the calculation of 
time is based is evinced by the different estimates 
we form of the length of periods equal in duration, 
l>iit unlike in the number and variety of remembered 
experiences which they contain, A week of exciting 
events, a month spent on a tour, and a sleepless 
night appear far longer than the same number of 
hours passed in our usual monotonous manner. 
For the same reason recent periods are exaggerated 
when compared with those more remote. But 
though the first consciousness of time is awakened 
by our becoming aware of change in our mental 
states, yet, from the naturally objective tendency 
of our minds, from our perception of the regular 
movement and periodic recurrence of certain events 
in the external woild, and from thr'. irregular 
character of our own feelings, we are led to measure 
duration not so much by these latter as by the 
corresponding orderly changes of the physical 
universe, and the seasons and years become the 
milestones of our past life. 

The chief qualities which go to constitute a 
good memory are facility of a cquisition , t enacity , 
and readiness of re prodnetion . These properties 
frequently exist in the same person in i nvers e 
degrees of excellence. The lawyer and the actor 
attain great perfection in the rapidity with which 
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they can commit to memon^^ the facts of a new 
case or a part in a new })lay, bat in a short time 
the whole subject is again erased from the mind. 
The capacity of m’^mory v aries much in different 
individuals, and hist{)ry affords us many exami)lcs 
of powers that seem to the ordinary mind mar¬ 
vellous.^* 

In connection with memory some authors are 
accustomed to treat of cxl)Cctcitioni but the two stales 
are widely diflerent in kind. In recollection the 
essential element lies in the recognition of idc'.ntity 
between a present repres(mtation aiid a former 
perception, but tliis is, of coursti, absent when we 
look towards the future. Expectation may take 
either of two forms. The term sometimes implies 
nothing more than a vague sensuous anticipation 
of an event, a state of mind \v]iich is explicable by 
means of the hov of contiguous association. Thus, if 
a series of occurrences, A B C D . . . have fre¬ 
quently happened, or ha\e left a vivid impression 
on the mind, the recurrence of any one of them 
tends to revive in imagination its successors, and 
the mere vivacity of such images tends to generate 
a belief in their realization. The illusion of per¬ 
ceiving before it actually occurs an event eagerly 

** Ben Jonson, it is maintained, could repeat all that he had 
ever written, and most of what he had said. Scalij^er learned by 
heart the lhad and Odyssey in three weeks, and the whole of the 
Greek poets in three months, Pascal, it is said, could remember 
anything he had ever thought. Lord Macaulay could after a single 
attentive perusal reproduce several pages of a book, and discovered 
by accident th'it he could repeat the whole of Paradise Lost 
Cardinal Mezzoffanti knew forty-eight different languages, and 
many dialects. For a long list of great memories, cf. Hamikoit. 
Metc.ph ii pp —2,27 
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watched for, such as the starting of a race, is 
explained by the intensity of the suj^^^ested iniaf^e 
which is taken for a real sensation; and the readi¬ 
ness and rapidity with which we apprehend an 
anticipated occurrence is due to the predisposition 
of the excited nerves to issue into the appropriate 
movement. 

Besides sensuous presentiment orif^inatin^ in 
previous association, we are capable of a hiiL^hor 
form of intellectual belief in future events basi;d on 
rational deduction from exi)eriencc. This con¬ 
stitutes expectation in its most projicr sense. It 
involves memory, the notion of time, and inference 
from cause to effect; but it can never acquire the 
certainty given in the act of remembrance. Ho[)e 
expresses anticipation plus desire, while fear origi¬ 
nates in dislike of the expected future ; and both 
emotions, by intensifying the activity of the imagi¬ 
nation, increase the force of belief. In localizing a 
future date just as a past one, we estimate time 
by the number and duration of intervening im¬ 
pressions. 


Historical Sketch. —^The phrase, Associafim of 
Ideas^ has played such an important part in the history 
of English Philosophy that it appears to us advisable 
to make a few additional remarks on the subject. The 
reality of association as a principle governing the faculty 
of recollection is undeniable, and has been recognized 
by philosophers from the time of Aristotle. In the 
light, however, of a hypothesis put forward to account 
for certain peculiar intellectual states, it seems to have 
been first advocated in this country by Hobbes, and 
later on with far greater ingenuity by Hume. It is in 
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tliis second sense that Association ism has become the 
central tenet of the English school of thinkers which 
has thence received its tille.^® 

Mental Association, as the universal condition of 
memory, was distinctly expounded and reduced to the 
three general laws of bimitarilyy couirast, and pwpiuijuiiy 
ill time, space, or some extrinsic relation, by Aristotle, 
In a very erudite article,^® Hamilton vindicates for the 
Gn ek philosopher the honour of having first discovered 
and formulated these laws. We can only afford to cite 
a few sentences freely translated by Hamilton, but the 
wiiole chapter of the De Memoria et Rcminiscentia dealing 
with the subject is well worthy of study. “ Reminis¬ 
cence," says Aristotle, takes place in virtue of that 
constitution of our mind, whereby each mental move¬ 
ment (modification) is determined to arise as the sequel 
of a certain other. . . . When, therefore, we accomplish 
an act of reminiscence, we pass through a certain series 
of precursive movements, until we arrive at a move¬ 
ment on which the one we are in quest of is habitually 
consequent. Hence, too, it is that we hunt through 
the mental train excogitating what we seek from (its 
concomitant in) the present or some other (time)i and from 
its similar or contrary or coadjacent. Through this process 
reminiscence is effected, for the movements {p,e., mental 
modifications) are in these cases sometimes the samcj 
sometimes at the same tme, sometimes parts of the same 
whole, so that (starting thus) the subsequent movement 
is already more than half accomplished.”^^ 

St. I'homas, in his Commentaries, developes the doc¬ 
trine of Aristotle in a manner which exhibits close study 
of the nature of mental association. The ultimate cause 
of remembrance, he repeats, lies in the native tendency 
of the mind to reproduce representations in the order of 
the original impressions.^ He then passes on to amplify 

” On this distinction, et ** Mental Association,*' by Groom 
Robertson. Encyc. Brit. 

“ On Reid, note D**. On Reid, pp. 899, 900. 

M *' Causa autem reminiscendi est oedo motnum, quirelinqanntiw 
in anima ex prima impressione ejus, qnod primo apprehendimns.... 
reminiscentise contlngunt per hM qnod anna motns notna eat poat 
ittnin nobia ocparrere." 
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Aristotle’s treatment of the mode of reminiscence, and to 
expound more fully the general laws governing repro¬ 
duction. The process of recollection may advance, he 
observes, along a time series of events, from the recent 
to the more distant, and vice versa; or starting from a 
known object it may be guided by any of the three 
indicated relations. At times remembrance is awakened 
by force of similarity, as when thinking of Socrates we 
are reminded of Plato, who resembled him in wisdom. 
At other times the bond of connexion is contrariety, as 
when the thought of Hector recalls that of his opponent 
Achilles. Finally, the third principle of suggestion is 
vicinity in space, or time, or some other form of propin¬ 
quity. After illustrating by examples these three general 
laws, he goes on to indicate in a much clearer manner 
than Aristotle their further analysis and reduction; In 
all three forms of suggestion the ultimate ground of 
reminiscence lies in the connexion of the previous 
“movements” of the soul. Association by similarity 
is due to identity in mental modification subsisting 
between the similar experiences. Contrast is based 
upon the simultaneity of the two terms in apprehension. 
Local propinquity and other modes of contiguity are 
merely cases of partial similarity; impressions pro¬ 
duced by adjacent objects overlap, and the common 
part in the revived state reproduces its ancient colla¬ 
teral features,^® We have thus co-identity in nature 
and in time, or what Hamilton calls the laws of direct 
and of indirect remembrance, laid down by St* Thomas 

** Hoc autem primum, a quo reminiscens suam inquisitionem 
incipit, quandoque quidem est tempus aliquod notum, quandoque res 
ijliqm nota. (i) Secundum tempus quidem incipit quandoque a nunc, 
id est a praisenti tempore, procedendo in prseteritum, cujus quserlt 
memoriam. . . . Quandoque vero incipit ab aliquo alio tempore . . . 
et procedit descendendo. ... (2) Similiter etiam quandoque remi- 
niscitur aliquis indpiens ab aliqua re cujus memoratur, a qua 
procedit ad aliam, triplici ration*: (a) Quandoque quidem rations 
similitudinis: sicut quando aliquid aliquis memoratur de Socrate, et 
per hoc occurit ei Plato, qui est similis ei in sapientia. (ft) Quan- 
doq ae vero ratione contrarietatis ; sicut si aliquis momoretur Hectoris, et 
per hoc occurrit ei Achilles, (c) Quandoque vero ratione propinquitatis 
enjuscunque; sicut cum aliquis est memor patris, et per hoc occunit 
ei hlius. £t eadeni ratio est de qmeunque «Uia proptnquttaU, vA 
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as the two general principles of association. Accord- 
ingly, notwithstanding the contempt which writers oi 
the Associatioiiist school have invariably exhibited 
towards the schoolmen, we find in these terse remarks 
of St. Thonjas, now over six hundred 3?ears_old, a state¬ 
ment and analysis of the Laws of Association virtually 
as complete and exhaustive as that given by any 
psychologist from Hobbes to Mr. Herbert Spencer. 

Of the later scholastics, Vives goes most liilly into 
the treatment of this subject, and it is scarcely too 
much to say that there is no form of association 
viewed as a condition of memory which he has not 
expounded and illustrated.^® 

The chief interest, however, in the history of the 
doctrine of mental association cenlies in modern 
psychology; and it is there that we find association 
advocated not only as a general condition of repro¬ 
ductive memory, but also as a phik)Sophic principle 
adequate to explain the constitution of numerous 
important mental states. Locke, in the Essay^ in 16S5, 

societatis, vel ioci, vel temforis; et propter hoc fit reminiscentia, quia 
motus hormn se tniiccm ennsequuntur. (a) Quorundam iriim prse- 
missorum smt idem, sicut pra cipuc siniilium; {b) ([uorundani 
autem ^cilicL■l contrurwiutn , qma cognilo uno conlrariorura 

biinul cogiioscitur ahud ; (c) quandoque vero quidani mol as habent 
partem aliorum, sicut contingit in quibuscunfiue py«pinquib, <juia in 
unoquoque propinquorum consideratur altqutd quod pertinct ad 
altcrum, et ideo, illud residuum, quod clcest apprehensioni, cum sit 
parvum, consequiiur motum prioris, ut ^ipprohenso primo consoqut nler 
occurrat apprehensioni secundum." (St. Thomas, De Mem. ct Rem 
1 . V.) 

Moreover, a practical embodiment of the laws of suggestion, 
both primary and s( ..oiidary, is given in the rules for mcnioiy 
elsewhere formulated —I. (Similarity). Stmilitudifubvs convenientibus 
minus cousuetis res abs'ractas tibi declara. II. {O'ait^uity). Cam 

dispone quae memoria tenere cupis III. {Attention). Sollicite 
et cum affectu addiscc, quae cupis reniemorari. IV. {Repetition). 
Quae rememorari tua multum interest ea frequenter meditare. {Sum. 
2a 2m q. 49. a. 1. ad 2.) 

Cf. Vives, De Anima, Lib. II. c. De Mem. et Rem. We have 
not space to quote, but the reader will find a number of passages 
cited from him in li-.milton’s Notes on pp. 892, 89.}, 898, 

go2, ^8. A very little study even of these extracts will show how 
familiar to scholas-iu philcsophi rs were many of the supposed 
discoveries of HobUis. Hume, and later associationalist writers. 
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contributed the phrase A ssociation of Ideasj as the title of 
a chapter dealing with peculiarities of character, but 
did little more on the suL)ject. Hobbes had previously 
made occasional observations on the power of associa¬ 
tion, but it is clear from the terms and phrases v'hich 
he employs, that, in spile of his vigorously expressed 
conteinjit for the schoolmen, he silently borrowed from 
them on this topic. In this country, nevertheless, it 
was not till Berkeley's writings appeared (1709—13), 
and still more decidedly in Hume’s Essay on Human 
Nature (1728), that mental association was insisted on 
as a virtually omnipotent principle in the genesis of 
’knowledge. But on the Continent, already in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, Pascal, and after 
him Malebranche, had indicated the extensive influence 
of mental association; and even Condillac was as early 
as Hartley, who is the recognized founder of the Asso- 
ciationalist school in this country. In his Observations 
on Man (1748), in connexion with a theory of neural 
vibrations. Hartley expounded a system of mechanical 
association, in which imagination, memory, judgment, 
reasoning, emotions, and passions, are all reduced to 
associations of sensations. Later on in the century, 
Associationism was advocated by Tucker in the science 
of Ethics, and by Alison in the sjdiere of ^Esthetics. 
Approval and remorse, good and evil, beauty and 
ugliness, were all analyzed into pleasant and painful 
sensations associated in experience with certain actions 
and objects. 

At the beginning of the present century James 
Mill, in his A nalysis of the Phenomena of the Human Mind 
(1829), re-exj)OMnded the doctrines of Hartley and 
Hume, and may be styled the second founder of the 
school. Sensations, and ideas, which are merely faint 
reverberations of defunct sensations, worked up in 
various ways by force of association, and especially 
by that form of suggestion included under the law of 
indissohihle association^ account for the sum-total of our 
mental possessions. Sensations or ideas, repeatedly 
recurring together or in close succession, and nevei 
apart, tend to combine in such an indissoluble or insefa 
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table manner that one necessarily or irresistibly suggests 
the other.^^ By a species of “ mental chemistry ” the 
contiguous states fuse or combine, so as to generate 
products utterly unlike the constituent elements. The 
visual appearances of objects come thus to suggest 
irresistibly their distance, and we imagine we see an 
ol>ject to be hard, soft, hot, cold, rough, or smooth. 
By this means are created such universal illusions, as 
tlie necessity of mathematical judgments, the unity of 
tile mind, and the externality and permanence of a 
material world. 

John Stuart Mill and Dr. Bain develope the same 
principles, and enrich their treatment with nume¬ 
rous ingenious ilfustrations. The effect of hostile 
criticism from various standpoints has been to modify 
very considerably the tre.itrnent of Psychology by the 
more recent representatives of associationism. Dr. 
Bain’s chief contribution to the resources of the school 
was the allotment to the mind of a reservoir of sponta- 

•' The terms indissoluble and inseparable are deft^ctive even as 
expressions of the associationist view. It is not maintained that the 
associated states are absolutely inseparable, since a reversal of 
previous experience is always possible. The law of irresistible 
suiiiiestiun, advocated as a bettor title by Mr. Murray, would lie a 
less objectionable phrase to indie eite the elemcr.t of truth contained 
in the- doctrine. The powerful influence of cuntinnous association 
is indisputable, and the acquired perceptions of the senses which wc 
have discussed in an earlier chapter illustrate its action, but mere 
association is utterly unable to account for the unity of the mind, 
or for the necessity of mathematical or metaphysictd truths. The 
phrase, mental Jiemistry, is also inappropriate and misleading. The 
cliief forms of mental action to which this name has been applied 
arc: (a) The asserted subjective creation of an imaginary material 
world by the agglutination, solidification, and externalization of 
sensations and ideas; (b) the production of the alleged illusory 
necessity pertaining to certain judgments, e.g., mathematical axioms. 
(a) Now, subjective feelings do not solidify or crystallize into a 
sjmnl.iled material object. The true process, as we have shown in 
chapter vii., is one of growth in the perfection of our knowledge of 
real ihin.gs. Successive sensations reveal new qualities of the object, 
and gradually elaborate cogn ition. The object, vaguely and obscurely 
apprehended in the primitive tactual or visual sensation, receives 
more complete cieterniinatlon by each subsequent impression. 
;'») That n^essary ju-lgiruTits cannot be a result of association will 
be shown iu a futuic chapter. 
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neons activity continually fed by the accumulation of 
superfluous muscular energy. By judicious manage¬ 
ment of this new fund, many deficits in the sensist 
theory of both the cognitive and volitional departments 
of mental life could, it was believed, be made good. 

In still greater contrast to tlie views of James Mill 
and the earlier writers of the school, is the exposition of 
the Associationist system offered by Mr. Sully in his 
Outlines of Psychology The old doctrine of a purely 
passive mind, wherein sensations through a process of 
agglutination coalesce into all kinds of intellectual pro¬ 
ducts, is completely abandoned, and instead we have 
’ascribed to the mind active powers of attention, 
comparison, and judgment. This last act, too, is not, 
as with Mr. Bain, the “ fact of similarity or dissimi¬ 
larity ”—the capability of experiencing like or unlikt', 
feelings—but the intellectual faculty of cognizing this 
relation of likeness or unlikeiiess. These considerable 
improvements, which bring the sensist theory of mental 
life more into harmony with the results of actual 
observation, and help to obviate some of the most 
telling objections urged against the unreformed doc¬ 
trine, are, on the other hand, very dearly purchased 
from a logical point of view. It is difficult to see how 
the fundamental article of the Sensist school—the tenet 
that the mind is nothing more than a cluster or series 
of feelings—can be harmonized with the imported 
doctrine, which attributes to this “mind" the active 
power of discriminating, combining, and organizing 
these states. The truth is, the best part of Mr. Sully’s 
description of mental operations belongs to an alien 
conception of the mind, and is utterly inconsistent with 
his general position as a sensist philosopher. The elder 
Mill, Condillac, and the other earlier advocates of 
Sensism, possessed at least the merit of understanding 
and frankly attempting to face the real problem for their 
school. Postulating only those assumptions which were 
legitimate to them, they sought to explain how, out of 
sense impressions passively received from without, our 
illusory belief in a permanent human mind, as well as 

Cf. cc. ix. X. 
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in a material world, could be produced. The result 
was, as is virtually admitted by their descendants, .i 
miserable caricature of the observed facts. The modi.ni 
representative of the sect, while accepting the funda¬ 
mental doctrine that the mind is nothing but an 
aggregate or series of feelings externally awakened, 
y{?t seems to imagine that he may, like his oj>ponents, 
ascribe to this mind inherent activity. Such a pro¬ 
cedure, of course, as was clearly apprehended by the 
earlier members of the school, is utterly incomi>atibl<'. 
with the essential principles of their system. 

From the laws of memory the general conditions of 
forgetfulness or oblivisceuce can be easily deduced.’ 
The converse of the primary laws of suggestion may 
he formulated in the statement that events uncounected hv 
either similarity or contiguity with present mental states usually 
He beyond the sphere of recall. The correlative of tlu 
secondary law is expressed in the proposition that the 
tendency of an experience to lapse out of memory is in pr(portion 
to Hie feebleness of the original impression and the infrequency 
of its repetition?'^ The third law of oblivisccnce enun¬ 
ciates the general fad, tiiat a menial impression becomes 
ohliicraied in proportion to the length of time, and the number 
and vivacity of the mental states which have intervened since its 
last occurrence or reproduction. 

Readings .—On Memory, cf. St. Thomas, Cow»».t»y 4 ris#, D« Metn. 
et Reminisc.; aiso Sum. i. q. 79. a. 6 and 7; Suarez, De Anima, Lib. IV 
c. 10: Hamilton, Metaphysics, Lect. xxx. xxxi.; Carpenter, Mental 

*• J. S. Mill uses the phrase, Law of Obliviscence, to describe an 
important element in the law of “ inseparable ” association, viz. the; 
general fat-t that “when a number of ideas suggest one another by 
association with such certainty and rajndity as to coalesce together 
in a group all the members of the group which remain long without 
being attended to have a tendenc)’ to drop out of consciousness ’’ 
{Exam. c. x'v p. '^59 ) The evauc'scence of the separate letters and 
words of a puutod page leaving us in possession only of its general 
puiport js tlie favourite illustration. The phenomenon is merely an 
in^ance of the law of inattention. The amount of mental energy, 
and consequently the depth of the impression, devoted to the indi 
vifici.il uuits IS reduced to a miiiimam, as the whole force of our 
.lionght IS concentrated on the significance of the entire passage. 
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Physiology, c. x. On the Physiology of Memory, cf. Carpcmter, op dt 
p)p. 436—-448; Ladd, op. dt. Pt. II. c. 10, §§ 15—21. Some Rood 
rcm.irks on the Mat<jrialist theory are to be found in Professor 
Calderwood’s Uelalions of Mind and Brain, pp. 272—84. On Mental 
Association, cf. Hamilton, On Rad, notes D**, D***. On the Validity 
of Memory, J. Rickaby, Pint Principles, Pt II. c, vi. On Memory 
and Empiricism, cf. Ward, Philosophy of Theism, pp. xiv.—^xvii. and 
64—67. For a collection of curious anecdotes illu'^trating various 
aspects of those faculties, see Abercrombie On the Intellectual Powerst 
Pt. 111. sea. 1 . 


CHAPTER XI. 

SENSUOUS APPETITE AND LOCOMOTION. 


In our classification of mental activities we have 
marked off as standing in strongest opposition to 
the cognitive operations of the mind the class of 
states embracing appetites, desires, imjjulses, voli¬ 
tions, emotions, and the like. There is no accepted 
English term which accurately expresses what is 
common to them all. The designation (^ cUve powers, 
employed by Reid and Stewart, ought obviously to 
include the intellect. Orccih fnndtv—the literal 
transcription of the Aristotelian term—is too un¬ 
familiar. Hamilton gave currency to the epithet 
conative, which emphasizes the idea of effort promi¬ 
nent in some of these acts; whilst others prefer the 
title at>i>etiiive faculty. These two last names seem 
to us on the whole exposed to fewest objections; how¬ 


ever, it should be borne in mind that the phenomena 
of appetency include not only states of y earn ing for 
absent pleasures, but also the enjoyment of grati¬ 
fications attained. 

The term Appetite was used in a very wide 
sense by mediaeval writers to denote all forms 


of internal inclination, comprehending alike the 
natural tendencies or affinities {appeiitua naliiralis) 
of plants and inorganic substances, which impel 
them, towards what is suitable to their nature, and 
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the feelings of conscious attraction {appetitus elicitm) 
in sentient and rational beings. The formal object 
of the appetitive faculty in this broad signification 
is the good, Untler the good is comprised, not 
merely the pleasant^ but everything in any fashion 
convenient to the nature of the being thus attracted. 
Continued existence, felicity, development, and per¬ 
fection, together with whatever is apparently con¬ 
ducive to these ends, are all in so far good, and 
consequently a possible object of appetency; whilst 
whatever is repugnant to them is a mode of evil, 
and therefore a ground for aversion or the negative 
activity of the same faculty. 

Of conscious appetite the schoolmen recognized 
two kinds as essentially distinct— rational and 
unsitive. The former has its source in intolleclual, 
the latter in sensuous, apprehension.^ The two 
feculties, however, do not act in isolation; desires 
and impulses in the main sensuous often embody 
intellectual elements, and w^e therefore deem it best 
to postpone the chief portion of our treatment of 
appetency to Part IL of the present book. 

Modern writers commonly confine the term 
appetite to certain orga nic cr avings. These arjsc( 
from_ the physical condition 9! the body; they are 
mainly of a periodically recurrent character, and they 

^ The scholastics also divided conative states into appeiilui 
concupiscibiles and appetitus irascihiles. The appetitive side of the 
soul was investigated by mediseval writers mainly from the stand¬ 
point of Ethics or Moral Theology. The modern branch of study 
known as i5islhetics, the analysis of the mental states aroused by 
the contemplation of the bt'autxful and the sublime, and the dis¬ 
section of our emotions, which take up so much room in psycho¬ 
logical treatises of the present day, found little or no space in theif 
specnlations. 
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are e scaitial to tbe pr eserv ation of the individual or 
the species. The chiefj:)rms usually enuiiieratod 
are tliose of hunj^er, tliiist, sleep, exercise, and 
sex. All those activities are of the low er o rder 
of mental life, and have their source in sensation. 
Thus hunger springs from the uneasy feelings of 
the alimentary canal arising from privation of the 
nutriment on which its appropriate functions are 
exercised. The craving for sleep or physical 
activity is similarly awakened by fatigue or the- 
consciousness of an accumulation of surplus energy. 
Besides these peculiarly organic appetites there is 
a ten denc y in all sentient beings to seek pleasure 
and shrink from paiiT'TIa' any form, and these 


ithpiilses are the great protective agencies which 
guard the life of the individual and the race. Tlie 
gre gario us instinct, maternal affection, feelings of 
anger, jealousy, and fear, may also belong to the 
purely sensuous order of conscious life provided 
they contain no element of reflective activity, and 
it is in this form they are exhibited by brutes. 


Locomotion.— Since movement is the outcome of 
appetency, it may be well to say a few words on the 
subject here, d'he oiganic machinery of bodily motion 
consists of the muscles and efferent or motor nerves 
ramifying throughout the system. ,The immediate 
physical condition of an action is a centrifugal or out- 
going impulse along these nerve-fibres. The dis¬ 
charges of neural energy may ]U'(jcee;d from several 
causes, and according to siicli distinct sources move¬ 
ments have been classified. Certain vital actions, such 
as the pulsation of tlie heart efh’ctecl by the living 
organism itsej^ indc{>endently of any stimulus from 
witliout, are styled aulomatic. The term reflex action is 
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used to denote the involuntary reflexion along a motor 
nerve of an afferent imi)ulse j>eripberaily excited. It is 
movement in response to sensory stimuli without the 
intervention of any mental effort; such, for instance, 
is the act of coughing, or the enlargement of the iris 
with the clliniiiution of liglit.^ liiblincUve action 
usually im[)lies more than merely reflex or automatic 
movement. It presupposes a feeling of want and an 
I lenient of effort as its cause. It is, too, of a vaguely 
jiurposive character; it is at times controllable; and 
in geiK'ral it is psychologically more complex than 
either of the other species of movement. 

We have thus automatic action which is usually 
unconscious, rejL-x action which may he unconscious 
or not, but is not caused by conscious effort, and 
imtinctive action which is the result of conscious 
need. The liist and second classes arc involuntary; 
the third, tlunigh not the effect of positive volition, 
may at limes be more or less subject to voluntary 
riigulation and inhibition. Finally, there are volitional 
movements which arc voluntary in the fullest sense* 
of the word. In these last the external change is the 
direct effect of a positive act of will. ^ Consequently 
movements may be classified according to their origin, 
I heir voluntariness, and their co nscio us or unconscious 
eharacter tHus: 


H 
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I (a) Automatic (unconscious and uncontrollable)^ 


I (6) Reficx (uncomrollable) 

(.) InsUncHv, (consoioas) { ““ 
k {d) Volitional (conscious and controllable) 


j Involuntary. 


j. Voluntary, 


* Automatic and reflex action are thus distinguished by 
Professor j ,add and, we btilicve, by the majority of physiologists 
Dr. t'arpnuer usi's these terms frequently as equivalent. He 
distinguishes, howiier, with Hartley betwefn pnvtary automatic, 
that is, those actions due to an innate or original aptitude, such 
as cougliing, circulation, &c., anil secondary automatic or habitual 
action acquired by exercise but otherwise presenting all the 
features ot reflex movement, e.fi the unconscious bali^cing of 
the body when walking. Impulsive action of this secondary 
automatic kind is .sometimes calUxl uidnu live 
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The nature of the cause of automatic and reflex 
action is a question for Physiolo^jy to (iecide. Even in¬ 
stinctive action is partly a physi()l<).i;ical, aiul only partly 
a psychological problem; but neither science has as yet 
thrown much light upon its origin. As regards voli¬ 
tional action, tlie psychical operation which excites 
the efferent neural impulse that results in such voluntary 
movement is not very clearly understood. Voluntary 
movement is by no means such a simple phenomenon 
as the speed with which the external execution h>llows 
the internal mandate in mature life might lead us to 
suppose. The first step in the process is the repre¬ 
sentation of the contemplated act, its aim, extcuu, 
direction, and rapidity. Tlujse various features, of 
course, usually enter only faintly into consciousness, 
but that none of them can be absent is evident on 
reflexion. However, tliis representation is not enough ; 
there must be aroused in addition a certain muscular 
feeling. This new element is not meiely a recipient 
or cognitive state, an appreheOvSion of the movement, 
or straining, or relaxation of the must les engaged. It 
is the consciousness of putting forth ene rgy, and it has 
been described as a feeling of innervation. This con- 
sciousnc'ss is of an essentially active character, and 
constitutes the chief mental element in voluntary 
motion. Apparently it is over this act of innervation 
that the will exercises proximate control, and it is in 
the liberation of energy along the represented course, 
or in its inhibition, that the fiat or the veto of the will 
is exerted. By varying the intensity of the act of 
innervation, the range and rapidity of the movement 
is determined. 

The question how an unextended volition can move 
a material limb brings us to a final inc'xplicabllily. 
That the soul is endowed with a locomotive faculty 
is simply an ultimate fact. Our life-long experience 
assures us that mind and body do interact, but how 
or why we cannot tell. This ignorance of the mode 
of a procesr is, as we have already pointer! out, no 
ground for denying the known result. Even the 
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selection by the soul of the right muscles or motor 
nerves to produce the appropriate act is an ulti¬ 
mate mystery. It has been asserted that the repre¬ 
sentation of the designed action is in reality a faint 
rehearsal of it, involving as physical correlate a feeble 
excitation of the nerves engaged in actual move¬ 
ment. Accordingly, by directing our attention to the 
represented state, it is supposed that we reinforce the 
strength of the representation, and intensify the accom¬ 
panying neural tremor until the latter reaches the 
degree of excitement requisite to give rise to the 
actual movement of the limb. In favour of this 
hypothesis may be urged such facts as the ten- 
tlcncy to pronounce words which we seek to vividly 
riq)resent, and the feeling of itching to perform an 
action suggested in a lively manner to the imagina¬ 
tion. 

To this argument it is objected that, on the one hand, 
the antecedent representations of many of our most 
energi;tic actions are of the faintest and least obtrusive 
kind, and that, on the other, we often form vivid pic¬ 
tures of movements without their actual execution. It 
should, however, be remembered that the representative 
state supposed to be transformed into the suliscquent 
actual movement is a motor or muscular phantasm. The 
visual image (or auditory image in the case of oral 
utterances) also present merely serves by association 
to awaken or sustain the former in existence. This 
ccjllateral image, ordinarily the more conspicuous, may 
at times be comparatively faint, although the represen¬ 
tation in terms of muscular consciousness possess 
considerable force. Since, therefore, the strength of 
this latter, which is the real agent, does not attract 
notice, the objection loses much of its plausibility. How¬ 
ever, provided the originating efficiency of volition in 
voluntary movement be admitted, the precise nature of 
the process is of secondary moment. Consciousness 
assures us that in volitioned movement the fiat of the 
will, wliich initiates the motor impulse, is something 
more than the augmentation of the ideal state by 
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attention; it is the mandate for a real action^ and as 
such it must be accepted by every legitimate theory. 

Readings. —On Appetite, cf, St. Tlmnias, Sum. i. q. 8o; Suarez, 
De Anima, I jb. V. cr j - -4 ; Joseph Rid. .])v, Moral Philosophy, Pt. 1 
c. iv. ; Dr Stoc'.i, Lchtbach d Phil Ss — 20 On Movement, 
Dr. Gutbfi-lei, Dm PsycholcKie, Ih. J. c. iii.; Ladd, op. cit. pp 
526—531; Carpcjiler, Mental Physiology, pp. 17—^23. 


• Dr. Bain to derive all voluntaiy control of later life 

Irom an original linnl of spontaneity exhibiting itself at fu'sl in the 
one form of .iatoin.itic random action. This gr;idually .issuines 
ili'finite and .'ippiopn-.t'? lines un.ler the influonet of the “ l/iw of 
Si'll-C'onserv iiion iln- general lact that “ple.'tsiiie is acroinpanieil 
witli hejghit i:e<i i-nergy and pain with lowered emi igy ” Portuiloii.s 
niovi-nients ol a pleas ml character consequt'ally tend to sustain 
themselves, while p.aiiiiul ones Iv-come cxtingiii-,t!;'(l, “as wlieii 
an animal mcmngf up to a fire encounters the .seahhng heat will) 
its (leprcs:.iiig {sic) intlucnce, and tlierefore has its locoinotion 
suspended" [MinLtl S.iciue p So.) By repetition the lucky move¬ 
ments become aisociated with the pleasure, attained or pain 
avoided, until tJie mere idea of .mch a ple.asnrt: is c^f itsell able to 
.secure the lealizalion of the appropriate actitm When this slagt* 
IS reached we have, according to Dr. Bain, free voluntary con'eol 
This theory is, however, exposed to several fatal objections 
(1) Evtat giant mg Dr. Bain's assumptions, an original lund of 
spontaneity and the so-called law of sc'lf-const’rvatinn wonl l never 


.iccouiu lor ila- rapidity of acquisition, and the coi..ple\ purposive 
charactei ol many acts of ve/y early life iioili m miimals and 
children (2) I'he alleged law, or at all e\c-nts Dr Bain’s appli 
cation of it, is op ;n to strious dispute. Ciralilication often tones 
down vital a»'iivity and excitement, while pain conversely augm' iits 
it. Bimishnient is actually used to stir up energy, whilst agn ■ able 
andpowirliil pleasures are frequently exiuinsting. (3) Very iiuiny 
of the supiiosed purely spontaneous dischr.rges of motor energy ao 
the result of reliex action in respoiK',c to tHnnii- siimuH (4) Carelul 
observation of childrcji and ^ oiingaiiim.d.sesiahii'-.li's th('occuri i'iice 
of a lar^e amount ol tfi;>liniiivc action of a vaguely putpostve 
charactei I'-om tht beginn.ng. T lie fricihty with which young 
iambs find e^dy^'s such conqilicnled uioxemi-nts as wall.ing 

and lindiiie then iiKtlher's udder (!(.,])roves conclusKely the l oidoin 
h}poth(sIs '!) this I 'I't , and if sr, there can b:. no giomid loi im¬ 
porting ji-rtmty into man, (5) Finally, sell-contvoi applies lo the 
direction of course of thought as well as to physical movements, and 
chance gestm.-s cannot be the parent here. r.f. Martineau, A 

pp- —224; Sidgwick, Ml/hods of Elhns. 

Bk. 11. c. VI § 4. 
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FEELING. 


A CONSIDERABLE portion of modern works on 
Tsyetiology is usually devoted to tht treatment (.'( 
the phenomena allotted to the Faculty of Feeling. 
The words, emotion^ passimt, affection^ senhincnt, and 
the like, are employed to denote the acts of this 
third mental powerWe have deemed it on the 
whole most convenient to retain the term in common 
use, though we deny the necessity of assuming 
the existence of another ultimate generic faculty 
distinct from those of cognition and ap[)c;tency. 

In treating of this department of mental life it 
would be desirable to commence with a satisfactory 

* The word uw'd in several meanings; (i) To deiuilr 

certain kinds of cognitive sensations, esjHsciaUy those of the faculty 
of t ouch . (2) To exprers the pleasurable or painful aspect of all 
speciesbi mental energy. (3) To’^gnlfy'^offTpTTT’ni^^ bT mental 
excitement of a n on-cogn itive character. (4) As e(]uivalt'nt to a 
particular kind oTraiicmaf cognition of an obscure character in 
which the mind has vivid certainty with(.)nt knowh'dge of the 
g rounds of this conviction Enwhvn is (‘iiiplcycd as synonyiiiuns 
with feeling in the second ancTlnim moaninpi-, more especially in 
the latter. Passion s ignifies an appetitive or emotional state, whore 
the excitemenr*f 8 S 5 lies an intense degree. usually deiu)te.s 

emotional states in which the element "SThw^ig or dislike is 
jMx.rainent; with some writers the term is conlined to acts having 
p< i.soiis for their objects. emotion of an 

abstract or highly developed cliaracter. In ordinary language, 
esfieci.illy in the ailji'ctivaJ lonn, it is contrasted with reasoned 
conviction and practical activity. 
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classification of the several forms of consciousness 
styled emotional states. Unfortunately, however, 
no single plan of division has yet been put forward 
by any modern writer, which has met with 
acceptance even at the hands of his own disciples; 
and we may reasonably conclude that none of those 
many ingenious schemes, continually appearing at 
the present day, arc likely to have a much more 
durable existence. Several of the emotions are of 
such a complex character, they are so generally 
tinged with foreign elcnients, they shade into each 
other by such gradual changes, and they vary so 
much in character at different times, at different 
ages, and in different persons, that nothing in the 
nature of a scheme in which they could be rigidly 
bounded off from each other is possible. Our best 
course, accordingly, we believe, will be to give here 
a short treatment of feeling understood as the 
pleasurable or painful tone of mental activities gener¬ 
ally, showing at the same time that there is no 
ground for postulating a new faculty as source of 
this phenomenon; and in a later chapter we will 
examine in particular a few of the more important 
states usually classed as emotions. 

Aristotle’s Theory of Feeling. —^The sub¬ 
ject of the nature and conditions of pleasure and 
pain, like so many other psychological problems, 
was grasped by Aristotle, over two thousand years 
ago, with such clearness, and treated with such 
fulness that he has left nothing of substantial 
importance to be added by any modern thinker 
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The doctrine of Hamilton or Mr. Spencer, for 
instance, is merely the old theory in new phrase¬ 
ology. We will, therefore, adhere closely to the 
account of the subject given by the Greek philo¬ 
sopher. 

(1) Essence of Pleasure .—In opposition to Plato, 
who held that all pleasure is merely an escape from 
pain, and consequently of a negative or relative 
character, Aristotle teaches that there are positive or 
absolute pleasures.* Pleasure, he repeatedly asserts, 
is not simply relief fronTtfflb'asiness, but a positive 
concdnniaiif~br fe^sulting quality of the frecT'ahd 
vigorous exercise of some vital energy. To each 
faculty, whether sensuous or intellectual, belongs 
an ap propriate pleasure. Vision, hearing, and the 
activities of the other senses, are all productive of 
agreeable feeling, but still more so is intellectual 
speculation, 

(2) Intensit y ,—^The intensity of the pleasure / 
depends partly on the state of the faculty or habit 
which lies at the root of the activity, partly on the 
nature of the object which forms the stimulus. In 
proportion as the ' energy of the faculty is greater, 
and its object more fitted to elicit lively response, 
so is the pleasure" TBe'”keener. The m ost per fect 
pleasure results in the greatest delight. FurtlSeT- 

^ Admitting that the satisfaction of certain bodily cravings, such 
as hunger and thirst, produces agreeable feeling, Aristotle continues: 

'* This does not happen in all pleasures; for the pleasures of mathe- 
nutical studies are without (antecedent) paio ; and of the pleasures 
of the senses those which come by smelling are so; and so are 
sounds and sights, and many recollections al'^o, and hopes. By 
what then will these be generated ? for there have been no wants 
of anything to be supplied.” (EihicSt Lib. X. c. $.) 
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more, pleasure is not merely an effect of the exer¬ 
tion of the mental power : it re licts upon the energy 
from which it springs, stimulates that energy, and 
perfects its development. Agreeable feeling, in fact, 
is at once the result and the final complement of 
vital energies.® 

(3) Duration ,—The duration of a pleasure is 
similarly detcTmined by the natur^of the stimulus 
' and the condition of the faculty. So long as a 
harrimiiiflLUSu,.JC^liktion subsists between them — so 
long, in fact, as the faculty is fresh and vigorous 
and the action of the stimulus suibihle—the energy 
will be agreeable. For, there will then be an easy 
sp(mtaneous activity in harmony with the nature of 
the mental power. The continuity, like the intensity 
of pleasure, is thus b'otff’suBjectrv^y and objectively 
conditioned; and, accordingly, the agreeable con¬ 
sciousness cannot last for ever. No human faculty 
is capablt* of incessant exertion, and when an energy 
becomes relaxed or tatigued, the corresponding 
pleasure decreases, and will soon pass into the state 
of pain. -This decay of vital force during incessant 
action explains the charm of novelty. For, whilst 

* " But since every sense energizes witli reference to its object, 
and that energizes perfectly which is well disposed with reference 
to the Lest of all the objects which fall under it, . . this must be 
the most perfect and the most pleasant; for pleasure is attendant 
upon every sense, as it is also njjon every aci of intellect and con¬ 
templation , but the most perfect is the most pleasant, and the most 
perlect 'i* the energy of that which is m ll-dis['Or',t‘d with reference 
to the best of all the objects that fall undcT it Pleasure, therriforo, 
perfects the energ)'. ljut that there is a pleasuie in every act or the 
perceptive faculty is evident ; for we say that sights and sounds are 
pleasant; and it is also evident that this is most so, when the per¬ 
ceptive f.'i'.ipy is in the m.v f efficient condition, and energizes on 
the most suUabh' object ’* (Etincs, Lib X. c. iv.) 
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an experience is new, the efficiency with which our 
mental powers are api)lied to it is at a m aximum , 
hut as time goes on vigour di mmi^ hes, and the 
operation becoming less perfect, the pleasure pro¬ 
portionately decliiu’S. "Agreeable feeling is, there¬ 
fore, the concomitant of the exercise of our faculties, 
as long as that exercise is spontaneous and unim 
peded. 

(4) Qualitative variation. — Pleasures, Aristotle 
continues,** may be held to differ in kind in so far as 
they are perfections of specifically different energies. 
Intellect and the several senses are essentially 
different faculties, their operations must similarly 
differ, and consequently the pleasures which result 
from and perfect these latter must also differ in 
kind. -Conflicting pleasures, or rather the ph asures 
of conflicting energies, neutralize each other, and 
may even result in positive pain. This follows in¬ 
evitably from the nature of pleasure. For when 
several faculties interfere with each other, their 
energies are deteriorated, just as if they were irn- 
tjropcrly exerted or acted upon by an unsuitable 
stimulus. But when our activities are exhauster! 
iind irni^eded, the resulting state is necessarily 
disagreeable. —The moral rank of the feeling is de¬ 
termined by that of the faculty to which it belongs, 
superior energies begetting nobler pleasures. 

From this analysis of pleasure we derive at once 
a correlative doctrine of pain. The latter mode of 
crjnsciousness arises by excess or defect in the 
exercise of a faculty, or by imperfection or unsuit- 

* Cf c V 
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ability in the nature of the o bject . Excess and 
defect may refer either to the d urat ion or to the 
d egre e of the excitement. Both states are also 
dependent on the natural scope and efficiency of 
the faculty, its acquired habits, and its actual 
condition of health and energy. It may then be 
enunciated as a general law that i^^^Pleasure is an 
accompaniment of the spontaneous and healthy activity 
of our faculties^ and pain is the result of either their 
restraint or excessive exercise, A further generali zation 
may be added that ^-Pleasure augments with increasing 
vigour in the operation up to a certain normal medium 
decree of exertion, and progressively diminishes after 
that stage is passed: fa rther on the pleasure disappears 
altogether, and beyond this line pam takes its placcP 
This explanation of the nature of pleasure and 
pain, enables us to see the erroneousiiess of the 
assumption of a third faculty radically distinct from 
those of cognition and appetency, put forward to 
account for the phenomena of feeling in this sense. 
Pleasure and pain are not special products of a new 
activity. - They consist in the harmonious or in- 


‘ The reader can easily justify for himself the general applica¬ 
tion of this law by reflecting on various activities, such as those of 
physical pursuits, of the senses, of the imagination, and of intellect. 

— The most strikin g e ^ ^c eotion is found in the case of a few ex¬ 
periences— 9 .g. di.sagreeable tastes and smells—which appear to be 
unpleasant even in the faintest degree. This circumstance is 
ascribed to the fact that some stimuli have an essent ialiyj noxious 
or corrosive effect on the sense-organ. The excessive or painful 
limit is thus virtually identical with the threshold of consciousness., 
The^nuipbcr, however, of such excitants is probably much less 
than IS commonly supposed. This is shown by the fact, that 
several of our worst smelling and tasting substances - certain acids 
for instance—in diluted forms contribute to the production of 
very agreeable mixtures. 
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harmonious, the healthy or unhealthy working^ of 
any and every mental power. We cannot separate 
the agreeable or disagreeable character of our 
various operations from these operations and then 
set it up as an act of a fresh faculty. Pleasure and 
pain are merely aspects or phases of the fundamental 
energies of the mind. We are warranted in postu¬ 
lating a special perfection in the soul as a ground 
for tactual or gustatory consciousness, but we may 
not gratuitously call into existence additional 
faculties to inform us of the varying perfection of 
these activities. The pleasure which passes into 
pain with increase of stimulation, is but the positive 
as distinguished from the negative aspect of the 
function, not the manifestation of a new power. 

We do not believe, however, that this third 
species of faculty would have been invented, or 
at all events would have found much acceptance, 
if the word feeling was used solely to signify 
this variable colouring of psychical processes. It 
is because this hypothetical faculty of feeling 
ofl'ered a very convenient asylum with elastic 
boundaries, whither many complex and obscure 
emotions could be easily relegated, that psycho¬ 
logists have been led with such facility to agree in 
the unjustifiable assumption. But the emotions 
will be shown to have still less claim to an origin 
essentially distinct from the cognitive and appetitive 
faculties, whilst were they actually proved to be 
reducible to a new unanalyzable activity, it would 
still be hard tb see how sensibility to the agreeable 
and disagreeable effects of sugar and mustard is to 
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be brought under the aptitude lying at the root of 
the sentiments of awe, surprise, or jealousy. Yet 
Hamilton and other advocates of the tripartite 
class ill cation appear to be utterly unaware of this 
serious objection to their scheme. 

Readings .—For Aristotle’s theory ol Pleasure and Pain, see his 
Ethics, lab, X, cc. i—5; St. Thomas, Comment. 11 . i—o: and 
Hamilton, Metaphysics, Lect, xliii. On Feeling, cf, J uiigiuann,/!>.< 
Gemuth, |§ 53— Q9, 83, aecy 
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Book I. 

EMriRTCAL OR PHENOMENAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
Part IL—Rational Life. 


CHAPTER XIIl. 
intellect and sense. 

Hitherto we have been tn^iting mainly, thonp^h not 
1 lively, of the sensuous faculties of the mind ; 
we now pass on to the investif^ation of its highes 
activities. , From the earliest stages of psychological 
s]>cculation there have l)ceri found advocates of the 
view that there is no essential distinction between 
Sensuous and Rational life, and even Aristotle could 
speak of ancients who said that thought and feeling 
are the same thing.^ There is thus nothing new or 
original in the fundamental tenet of that school 
which claims to re])resent the most advanced 
scientiiic thought at the present day. So far from 
this doctrine being the peculiar result of a superior 

' Kai oiye ap^cuoi t6 koI airrdat'f T<>ai raurhy 

^ourir. 
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degree of mental development, the history of philo¬ 
sophy proves that it found an easy acceptance in 
the lowest grades of intellectual culture, and among 
the crudest and most superficial of man’s attempts 
at psychological speculation. 

The philosophical sects, ancient and modern, 
opposed to the main thesis of the present chapter, 
and who have been variously described as Sensa¬ 
tional, Associational, Materialistic, Phenomenalistic, 
and Empirical,* agree in the primly dogma that? 
all knowledge is ultimately reducible to se nsatio n. * 
According to them the mmd possesses no faculty of 
an essentially su pra-sen suous order. All our most 
abstract ide?is, as well as our most elaborate 
processes of reasoning, are but sensations repro¬ 
duced, aggregated, blended, and refined in various 
ways. 

> In direct opposition to this theory we maintain 
that the mind is endowed with two classes of 
faculties of essentially distinct grades. Over and 
above S ensibili ty it possesses the power of Ra^nal 

These several ^thets emphasize special characteristics 
which are, however, all consequences of the chief doctrine. The 
word sen sational ism, and its cognates, mark the attempted analysis 
of all cogSTHIini into sersation. Ma Unali sm pfjints to the fact that 
on the sensisl hypothesis we can klfQtVT'nothing but matter, and 
that there is no ground lor supposing the human mind to be 
anything more than a function or a phase of an organized material 
su bstan ce. Phen omena lism calls attention to the circurastancelhat 
by sense alone, consequeutly according to the sensational 
theory of knowledge, we can never know anything but phenomena 
—^the sensuous appearances of things. E mpirim m ex¬ 

perience) accenttiateb the assumption of the school that all out 
mental possessions are a product of purely sensuous experit;nce 
The stress laid by its leading representatives in this country on the 
principle of mental association baa caused them to be styled the 
Assoemtionalist school 
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or Spiritual Activity. As Sir John Davies quaintly 
puts it— 

There is a soul, a nature which contains 
The power of sense within a greater power 
Which doth employ and use the sense’s pains, 

But sits and rules within her private bower.* 

The term Intellect^ with the adjective Intellectual, was 
formerly retained excl usi vely to denote the co gniti ve 
faculty of the hi gher o rder. The word Rational also 
designated the higher cognitive operations of the 
mind, but it frequently expressed all forms of 
spiritual activity, as in the phrases Rational Will 
and Rational Emotions, The term Reason is used 
sometimes to signify the total aggregate of spiritual 
powers possessed by man,* sometimes to mean 
simply the intellectual power of understanding, and 
sometimes to express the particular exercise of the 
understanding involved in the process of ratioci¬ 
nation, or reasoning. Reasoning and Understanding 
do not, however, pertain to different faculties. The 
former is but a series of applications, a continuous 
exercise of the latter. The Rational Appetite or Will 
is itself a consequence of the same power, so we 
must look upon Intellect as the most fundamental 
of the higher faculties of the soul. The words 
Intellect and Intellectual we intend to retain ex- 

• On the Immortality of the Soul 

* In this general sense the possession of reason is said to 
separate man from the brnte. Some writers, e.g. Coleridge, would 
define reason as the power of immediately apprehending truth by 
intuition. Such a usage is, however, contrary to orilinary language 
The verb to reason and tlie participle reasoning show that it is not 
the contemplative, but the discursive activity of the intellect. 
First truths are apprehended by the understanding. {Cl. Whewell, 
Lecturee on Moral Philosophy, Lect. xiv. Appendix.) 
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clusively for this superior grade of mental life, and 
we shall thus avoid the lamentable confusion caused 
by the modern use of these terras as signifying all 
kinds of cognition, whether sensuous or rational. 

So far, however, we have merely asserted a 
difference in kind between Sense and Intellect; it 
is now our duty to p rove our doctrine. By affirming 
the existence of a faculty sjKcihcally distinct from 


that of sense, ^we mean t o hold that the mind 
’ possesses the,'^power of perfor ming ope rations 
^ beyond the scope of sense. We riiaintalir that 
many of its acts and products are distinct in kind 
from all modes of sensibility and aU forms of 
sensuous action whether simple or complex; "ah'd 
that no sensation, whatever stages of evolution or 
transformation it may pass through, can ever 
develope into thought.'^ We have already inves¬ 
tigated at length the Sentient life of the soul, 
and to it we have allotted the five external 
senses, internal sensibility, imagination, sensuous 
memory, and sensitive appetite. The superiority! 
of the spiritual life will be established by careful | 
study of the nature and for mal ob ject of its^ 
operations.^ Intellect we may define broadly as' 
the faculty 'of ihoui^ht. Under thought we include 
attention, judgment, reflexion, self-consciousness, 
the formation of concepts, and the processes of 
reasoning. (These modes of activity all exhibit a 
distinctly supra;^ensuous element)^ In order to 
bring out the difference between intellect and sense, 
we will say a few words on each of these 
operations. 
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Attention. —By attention is meant the special 
direction of the cognitive energy of the mind 
towards something present to it, or in scholastic 
language applicatio cogitationh ad ohjectmn. The 
word is sometimes used in a vague sense to signify 
the fact of being more or less vividly conscious of 
the action of a stimulus; but in its strict signi- 
lication it implies a secondary act, an interior 
reaction of a higher kind superadded to the 
'primitive mental state. When from a condition 
of passive sensibility to impressions vve change to 
that of active attention, there comes into play a 
distinctly new factor. In the former state the 
mind was wholly excited and awakened from with¬ 
out, in the latter it presents a contribution from 
the resources of its own energy. In this exercise 
of attention an additional agency which reacts on 
the existing impressions is evoked into life, and 
aspects and relations implicit in the original im¬ 
pressions are apprehended in a new manner. The 
mind grasps and elevates into the region of clear 
consciousness hitherto unnoticed connexions which 
lie beyond the sphere of sense. It fixes upon 
properties and attributes and holds them steadily 
up for separate consideration, while the unin¬ 
teresting qualities are for the time ignored. 

This complementary phase of attention by which 
the neglected features are ignored is called by modern 
writers abstraction. It is the necessary counterpart 
of the former. By the very act of concentrating 
our mental energy on certain aspects of an object 
we turn away from others. Both the positive and 
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the negative side of the activity manifest its dif¬ 
ference from sense. Thus, suppose an orange has 
been lying on the table before me. I have for some 
time been conscious of its presence, but 1 have not 
specially directed my attention towards it. Now, 
however, some circumstance or other, a thought 
originating within the mind or a movement without, 
awakens the intellect, and imnnidiatcly the object 
has a new reality for me. I advert to the shape 
of the fruit, and, abstracting from its remaining 
properties, I notice its likeness to other objects 
described as spherical. Again my attention centres 
on its colour, and I compare its similarity in this 
respect with other things present or absent. In 
like manner I may think of its weight, its probable 
taste or smell, and compare it under any of these 
respects with other fruits, neglecting for the time 
all the rest of its attributes. Now in all these 
operations something more is implied than sensa¬ 
tion. A sensation can neither attend to itself nor 
abstract from particular attributes, and it can still 
less apprehend relations between itself and its 
fellows. 

Or, suppose 1 am suffering from the pain of 
tooth-ache, I can advert to it or try to turn m\ 
attention away from it with more or less success. 
But this attention is not the same thing as the 
feeling. I can concentrate my observation on the 
peculiarly aching character of the latter. I can 
consider its likeness and unlikeness to the sensa¬ 
tions of a scald or a needle-prick. I can estimate 
its superiority in intensity over previous states. In 
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I am conscious throughout of a cognitive 
activity distinct from the mere sensation, and which 
presupposes before it can operate that sensation or 
its re[)roduced image. The greater intensity of a 
sensation is not identical with the act of attention, 
though it may often awaken the latter. For we can 
attend to the weaker of two impressions, and the 
vividness of the sensation sometimes even obscures 
llie relation or special aspect which is at the time 
file formal object of the act of attention. Attention, 
moreover, is not merely a volition or act of will. 
On the contrary, it is that upon which the will 
acts; it is cognitive energy as directed by the will 
upon a previous state. Thus, in attending to the 
tooth-ache, the pronouncement of the will is not, 
“ 1 wisli to feel more pain or less pain,” but ** I 
wish to turn my attention towards or from this 
pain.” Becoming an object of thought, the feeling 
may, of course, then again become an object of will. 

Comparison and Judgment. —But it is as 
exercised in explicitly comparative and judicial acts 
that the supra-sensuoiis nature of attention is most 
clearly manifested. We hx upon a certain attribute 
of two or more objects, and comparing the objects 
pronounce them to be alike or unlike in this point. 
This judgment is evidently distinct from the sensa¬ 
tion or image of either object, though it presupposes 
sensations or images of both. It implies, in fact, a 
mental act distinct from the related impressions by 
which the relation subsisting between them is appre¬ 
hended. To affirm that the taste of a certain claret 
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is like that of sour milk, or that the earth resembles 
an orange, there is required in addition to the pair 
of compared ideas a superior foice which holds them 
together in consciousness, and discerns the relation 
of similarity between them. Neither the mere co¬ 
existence, nor still loss the successive occurrence of 
two impressions, could ever result in the perception 
of a relation betw'een them, unless there be a third 
distinct activity of a higher kind to which both are 
])iesent, and which is capable of apprehending the 
common feature.® A change in our feelings or 
sensuous consciousness is possible, and, as a matler 
of fact, often takes place vviilujut the act of intel¬ 
lectual attention which gives rise to the judgment. 
For the consistent sensationalist, who necessarily 
dissolves the mind into a scries of conscious states 
devoid of all real unity, not only is the conviction 
of personal identity throughout our life a halluci¬ 
nation, but even the siin])lest act of conqjarison 
effected between two successive ideas is a sheer 
impossibility. 


/ Universal and Abstract C oncep ts.—A gain, 

■! Til I < .A^Vn. , » 1^ 

in the formation of abstract and universal C(»iu:epts, 
which completely transcend the scope of sense, tlic 


• " A feplinp; qualified by a relation of resemblance to other 
feelings is a different thing from an idea of that relation, diffrionl 
with all the diflFt j i. nee, which Hume ignoics, between feeling and 
thought, between consciousness and self-consciousness" ((’f Gteen, 
1 Hiroflurtion to Hume's Treatise on Human Nature, § 21 The 
astounding blunder of confounding the sensuous capacity of 
experiencing like or unlike impre'ssions with the intellectual pfnver 
of recognizing thHr likeness or uiilikeness was practically universal 
anu iig the sensist psychologists ol this country previous to Mr 
Spencer 
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activity of the intellect is manifested. By no one 
lias the inability of the imagination to fonn univcisal 
notions and concepts been better shown than by the 
writers of the sensationalist school itself. Berkeley, 
in an oft-cited passage, declares that whatever we 
imagine must have some dehnite size, colour, shape, 
and the rest.® We cannot form an image repre¬ 
senting a man of no ])articular coh ur or size, nor 
a triangle which is neither obtuse-angled, acu(e- 
angled, nor right-angled. Therefore, it is con¬ 
cluded, we cannot form any truly universal concept. 

The legitimate inference, however, is not this, hut 
a very different one—to wit, that the sensist assump¬ 
tion regarding the ;iature of mental activity is false. 
Abstract and universal concepts we undoubtedly 
jiossess; they are the necessary materials of science. 
Without them general knowledge would be impos¬ 
sible. Consequently, w^e must be endowcfl with 

• “Whether others have this wonderful faculty of ahstu'ctinj^ 
their ideas, they best can tell; for myself .1 find I have a faculty 
ot imagining; or representing to myselJ the ideas of those particular 
things I have perceived, and of vaiiously compounding and 
dividing them. I can imagine a man with two beads, or the upper 
parts of a man joined to the body of a horse. I can consider the 
hand, the eye, the nose, each by itself abstracted and sepaialeil 
from the rest of the body. But, then, whatever hand or eye I 
imagine, it must have stunc particular shape, and colour. Likevvi^ • 
the idea of man that 1 frame to myself, miiil be either of a white, or 
a black, or a tawny, a straight or a crooked, a tall or a low, or a 
middle-sized man." {Vrintiples of Human Knowledge) Tne passage 
is directed against a confused paragraph in Locke’s Eisay, Bk IV. 
c. vii. § g. Berkeley confounds the phantasm of the imagination 
with the intellectual concept We cannot form an abstract or 
universal phantasm; but the intellect most certainly does appre¬ 
hend universal ideas, which abstract from varying accidental 
qualities. J he ethical thesis, " Man is responsible for his acts," 
or any other such general scientific proposition, involves a notion 
eqaally applicable to the straight and crooked, black, white, or 
tawny, &c. 
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some power capable of forming such ideas. But 
in the catalogue of faculties owned by the sensa¬ 
tionalist school no such power is to be found. 

that inventory is incomplete, ^The ideas of 
substance, of causality, and, in fact, all universal 
concepts are beyond the capacity of sense or 
imagination. But, argues the sensationalist, since 
in my view of the mind sense and sensuous imagi¬ 
nation are the only powers we have got, therefore 
it follows logically we really have no such ideas. 
The reply is obvious, since de facto we do possess 
these ideas, and since your view of the mind can¬ 
not account for them; why, then, your conception 
of the mind is wrong. There must be some faculty 
omitted from your list. 

. . Xo establish the existence of universal notions - 
wexan only appeal to each one’s own experience.^ 
When we use the terms man, cow, triangle, iron, 
virtue, we mean something. These expressions 
have a connotation, a meaning which is more or 
less perfectly apprehended by the mind. Now the ' 
mental act by which the con notat ion is grasped is j 
the universal concept.. There accompanies the use 
of these words a sensuous representation of the fancy 
picturing some individual specimen, or a confused 
group of specimens; but it is neither about this 
individual example, nor about the oral term that 
our judgments are enunciated.^ When we say, The 
cow is a ruminant,” “The whale is a mammal/’ 
“ The sum of the angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles,” or “ Truth is a virtue,” we speak 
aot of the definite singular picture io the imagi- 
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nation, and still less of the vocal word. We do 
not mean this whale, or that cow, or this triangle, 
but every whale, every cow, and every triangle. 
‘‘^Vhilst the fancy pictures an individual the intellect 
thinks the universal, and this thought is the general 
notion or concept^ The higher faculty seizes on the 
essential features which constitute the common ( 
nature of the class, and our consciousness of this 
community is the universal idea. It was long ago > 
justly insisted on by Plato, and before him by 
Parmenides, that mere sense could never afford 
general knowledge, and that without universal con¬ 
cepts science is impossible. The penetrating mind 
of Hume, the acutest thinker of the sensist school, 
clearly saw this, and accepted the conclusion that 
even the mathematical sciences can only afford 
approximate truth.^ The existence of universal 
ideas or concepts we must thus consider as estab¬ 
lished. 


' Necessary Judgments. —Among judgments in 
general, which exemplify the activity of a higher 
power than sense, there are a special class commonly 
spoken of as necessary judgments, which demonstrate 

^ “ When geometry decides anything concerning the proportions 
of quantity, we ought not to look for the utmost precision and 
exactness. None of its proofs extend so far. It takes the dimen¬ 
sions and proportions of figures justly, but roughly, and with some 
liberty. Its errors are never considerable, nor would it err at all 
^i'd it not aspire to such absolute perfection." (Hume, Trtatise on 
Human Nature, p. 350; cf. also Green's IntroducUon, §§ 273, 274.) 
Mill and later disciples of the school, whose scientific faith is 
stronger than their regard for consistency, try to give mathematics 
a more respectable appearance. On the value of that attempt, 
cl, Jevons, Contemp. Review, Dec. 1877: Ueberweg's Logic, § 129b 
«ia Appendix, g 15; and Courluey's Metaphysics of Mill, c. viii. 
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with peculiar cogency the wor king of intelle ct. The 
mind affirms as ne cessa rily and universally true, that 
“two things which are equal to a third must be 
equal to each other,’* that “nothing can begin to 
exist without a cause,” that “ we ought never to do 
evil,” that “two straight lines can never enclose a 
space,” that “three and two must always make five,” 
and so on of a variety of other necessary propo¬ 
sitions. A careful examination of judicial acts of 
this kind will manifest that they express truths of a 
different nature from that contained in the assertion 
or denial of a particular concrete fact. (These truths 
hold necessarily and universally. They are more- 
over objectively valid : they are independent of my 
perceiving them. Their contradictory is absolutely 
unthinkable^ It is not merely that I cannot conceive 
—in the sense of being able to imagine —the oppo¬ 
site. It is not that I am under a powerful persuasion, 
an irresistible belief on the point. It is not that one 
idea inevitably suggests the other. There is some¬ 
thing distinctly over and above all this. 

The blind man cannot conceive colour. A few 
centuries since most people would have found it 
hard to believe that people could live at the other 
side of the earth without tumbling off. On the 
other hand, a man’s name, or his voice, irresistibly 
revives the representation of his face; and the 
appearance of fire inevitably awakens the expecta¬ 
tion of heat. Yet in the former cases the mind 
after careful reflexion does not pronounce the 
existence of an absolute^ impossibility^ nor does it 
assert in the latter a necessary connexion. We 
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cannot affirm them to be impossible or necessary, 
because the intellect does not clearly apprehend 
any such impossibility or necessity. But it is com¬ 
pletely different in the class of the judgments we 
have indicated above. The m oral law must hold for | 
all intelligence, the principle_of^ausality and the ' 
axioms of mathematics must be necessarily and 
everywhere true. Now this necessity cannot be 
apprehended by sense. (The sensuous impression 
is always of the individual, the contingent, the 
mutable. It informs us that a particular fact 
exists, not that a universal truth holds.j Snow may 
be black, ground glass may be wholesome and 
nutritious food, and a number of the laws of 
physical nature may be changed every twelve 
months in distant stellar regions; but the truths of 
arithmetic and geometry, the principle of causality, 
and the moral law are as immutable there as with 
us. This im mutab ility is distinctly realized by the | 
mind, and such realization is certainly not explic-. 
able by mere sense. 

Reflexion and Self-consciousness. —Lastly, 
the act of reflecting upon our own conscious states 
is essentially beyond the sphere of sense. We find 
that we can observe and study our own sensations, 
emotions, and thoughts. We can compare them 
with previous states, we can recognize them as our 
own; and we can apprehend the perfect identity of 
the subject of these states with the being who is 
now reflecting on them, the agent who struggles 
against a temptation, and the agent who knows that 
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he is observing his own struggle. Every step of our 
work so far has involved the reflexive study of our 
own states, and consequently the exercise of an 
intellectual power. To analyze, describe, and classify 
jiicntal phenomena an activity distinct from and 
superior to sense is required, and it is only because 
we are endowed with such a supra-sensuous faculty 
that we can recognize ourselves as something more 
than our transient states. The teaching of the 
sensist school from Hume to Mill is logical at least 
on this point. They fully admit that if their assump¬ 
tion is true, if the only cognitive faculty possessed 
by the mind is sensuous in character, then it inex¬ 
orably follows that the mind must be conceived as 
nothing more than sensations and possibilities ot 
sensations. 

These various forms of mental activity, atten¬ 
tion, abstraction, the perception of relations, com¬ 
parison, judgment, the formation of universal and 
abstract conceptions, the intuition of the necessary 
character of certain judgments, and reflexive obser¬ 
vation of our own states, demonstrate the existence 
in the mind of a higher cognitive faculty than that 
of sensuous knowledge. This superior aptitude of 
the soul is what the scholastic philosophers styled 
the intellect; and they described it as a spiritual or 
inorganic faculty in opposition to sense^ which they 
allirmed to be organic, corporeal, or material. By these 
latter epithets, however, they did not mean to imply 
that sensuous life is similar in kind to the forces or 
properties of matter, or to the physiological func¬ 
tions of the organism. They merely intended to 
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teach that all sensuous states have for their propn ' 
objects material phenomena, and are exerted l)\ 
means of a bodily organ. External and internal 
sensibility, imagination, and sensuous memory arc' 
all essentially or intrinsically dependent on the 
organism. Thus sensations of touch, or phantasms 
of colour, are possible only to a soul that informs a 
body, and can only be elicited by modification of an 
animated system of nerves. It is, therefore, legit; 
mate to say that the eye sees, and the ear hears, oi 
better, that the soul sees and hears by means (d 
these instruments. On the other hand, by describing 
the activity of intellect as spiritual or inorganic, the 
scholastics implied that it is a function of the mind ; 
alone; that unlike sentiency it is not exerted by 
means of any organ. 

. ^It seems to us incomestible that when properly 
understood this is the true doctrine. It is false 
to say that the brain thinks, or even that the 
mind thinks by means of the brain, although we 
may allow the phrase that it sees by the instrumen 
tality of the eye or hears by that of the ear.® Ti> 
establish this it is only necessary to revert to the 
points already considered. First as regards self- 
consciousness, the subject of this activity must be 
of a spiritual or incorporeal nature. For in such an 

• " When organs of understanding or of reason^ instruments of judging 
and thinking are spoken of, we confess that we have no idea either 
what end such theories can serve, or what advantage there could be 
for the higher intellectual life in all this apparatus of instruments. 
None of these relating energies (rational activities) from whose 
inexhaustibly varied repetition all our knowledge is derived can be 
>n the smallest degree promoted by the co-operation of corporeal 
force.' ^Cf. Lotse, Microcosmus (English Trans.), p. 333. 
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operation there is realized a species of perfect 
identity between agent and patient which is utterly 
incompatible with any form of action that pertains 
to a corporeal on^an. Thus, I find that I can not 
only tWnk or reason about some event, but 7, the 
being who thinks, can reflect on this thinking ; and, 
moreover, 7 can apprehend myself who am reflecting, 
and who know myself as reflecting, to be absolutely 
identical with the being who thinks and reasons 
about the given event. But, evidently, such an oper¬ 
ation cannot be effected by a faculty exerted by 
means of a material organ. One part of matter 
may act upon another, it may attract, or repel it, it 
may be reflected or doubled back upon it: but the 
same atom can never act upon, or reflect upon itself. 
The action of a material atom must always have for 
its object something other than itself. This indi-1 
visible unity of consciousness, exhibited in the act of 
knowing myself, is therefore possible only to a spiri- . 
iual agent, a faculty that does not operate by means ' 
of a material organ, 

’ Again, the characteristic notes of the organic or 
sensuous state consist in its representing a concrete 
material phenomenon, and in its being aroused by the 
impression of the object on the organ. The intel¬ 
lectual act, on the contrary, whether it manifests 
itself in the shape of the universal concept, of atten¬ 
tion to relations, or in the apprehension of necessity, 
d(^cs not represent an actual concrete fact, and is 
not evoked by the action of the material stimulus. 
The formal object of sense is the concrete indi¬ 
vidual : that of intellect is the abstract and universaL 
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An organic faculty can only respond to definite 1 
corporeal impressions, and can only represent indi- ; 
viclual concrete objects. But universal ideas, J 
abstract intellectual relations, and the neces¬ 
sity of axiomatic truths do not possess actual con- 
Crete existence, and so cannot produce an impression , 
on any organ. Yet consciousness assures us that j 
they are apprehended by us; consequently, it must 
be by some supra-organic or spiritual faculty... We 
have thus proved the existence of a supra-sensuous 
or spiritual form of life in the cognitive region of 
the mind: later on, when dealing with Free-will, we 
shall establish in the sphere of appetency a similar 
truth. 

In asserting that the intellect is a spiritual 
faculty, we do not of course imply that it is in no 
way dependent on the organism, any more than in 
maintaining the freedom of the will we suppose this 
latter faculty to be uninfluenced by sensitive appe¬ 
tite. It is indisputable that exhaustion of brain 
power accompanies the work of thinking; but the 
fact that the exercise of imagination or of external 
sense forms i cohaitio sine qm non of intellectual 
activity, accounts for such consumption of cerebral 
energy. .Although intellect is a spiritual faculty of 
the mind, it pres uppos es, so long as the soul informs 
the body, the stimulation of the organic faculty of 
sense. This was expressed in the language of the 
schools by saying that intellectual activity depends ‘ 
exirinsically or per accidens on the organic faculties. 
The universal concept, the intellectual judgment, 
the act of reflexion, are not, like sensation, the result* * 
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of the stimulation of a sense-or^an, but products of 
purely spiritual action. -The inferior mode of mental - 
life is awakened by the irritation of sentient nerves, 
the superior activity is due to a higher reaction from 
the unexhausted nature of the mind itself; and the 
ground for this reaction lies in the fact that the 
same indivisible soul is the root of both orders of 
’ faculties. Intellectual cognition always involves 
' self-action on the part of the mind, but the conditions 
of such self-action are posited by impressions in the 
inferior recipient faculties. The nature of the 
process will be more fully described in chapter xv. 

The doctrine expounded in the present chapter is on 
the one hand of such vital importance, and on the other 
so completely unfamiliar to the student whose reading 
has been confined to the current psychological text¬ 
books of this country, that we d('cm it well worth 
while, for the belter enforcement of our teaching, to 
cite a few passages from foreign philosopliers of note. 
To bring out mo’-e convincingly the reality of th(j 
distinction for w'hich we contend, we will select as 
our witnesses two writers of completely independent 
currents of thought, and even profoundly opposed in 
their general views, yet both possessed of great powcT 
and accuracy of psychological observation. We will 
start with Balmez, the brilliant and original Spanish 
metaphysician of the fiirst half of this century, and we 
will then pass to Lotze, the ablest recent representative 
of the combined Hegelian and Herbartian schools, who 
in addition holds high rank in physiological science. 

The Fourth Book of Balmez’ Fundamental Philosophy^ 
is in great part devoted to the treatment of the present 
question, but we can here afford space for only a few 
paragraphs. In chapter ii. Balmez examines the 
sensational psychology of Condillac, and his criticism 
of that author applies with equal justice to the entire 
empirical schexji of this country from Hume and 
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Hartley to Dr. Bain and Mr. Sully. In the conception 
of the mind held in common by all these writers sense 
is the sole parent and source of all knowledge. There 
is no rational activity essentially distinct from, and 
superior to, that of sense. The formation of concepts, 
the operations of comparison and judgment, and ihe 
application of thought in the act of attention, are 
merely sensations coalescing or conflicting in a fainter 
or more vivid stage. Balmcz’ observations on the 
system of the original parent of French sensism will, 
consequently, be very much to our purpose. After a 
brief account of Condillac’s hypothetical statue, which, 
endowed at first with a single mode of sensibility, 
gradually developes higher forms of mental power, the 
Spanish philosopher lays bare the deficiencies of the 
sensist doctrine: 

“ Condillac calls capacity of feelingy when applied to 
the impression received, attention. So if there be but 
one sensation there can be but one attention. If various 
sensations succeeding each other leave some trace in 
the memory of the statue, the attention will, when a 
new sensation is presented, be divided between the 
present and the past. The attention directed at one 
and the same time to two sensations becomes com¬ 
parison. Similarities and differences are perceived by 
comparison, and this perception is a judgment. All 
this is done with sensations alone; therefoic attention, 
memory, comparison, and judgment are nothing but 
sensations transformed. In appearance nothing clearer, 
more simple, or more ingenuous; in nnlity nothing 
more confused or false. First of all, this definition of 
attention is not exact. The capacity of feeling, by the 
very fact of being in exercise, is applied to the 
impression. It does not feel when the sensitive faculty 
is not in exercise, and this is not in exercise except 
when applied to the impression. Consequently attention 
would be nothing but the act of feeling; all sensation would he 
attentiotty and all attention sensation; a meaning which no 
one ever yet gave to these words. Attention is the 
application of the mind to something ; and this application 
supposes the exercise of an activity concentrated upon 
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its object. Properly speaking, when the mind holds 
itself entirely passive it is not attentive; and with 
respect to sensations, it is attentive when by a reflex 
act we know that we feel. Without this cognition there 
can be no attention, but only sensation more or less 
active, according to the dt'.gree in which it affects our 
sensibility. If Condillac means to call the more vivid 
sensation attention, the word is improperly used; for it 
ordinarily hai)pciis that they who feel with the greatest 
vividness are precisely those who are distinguished for 
their want of attention. Sensation is the affection of a 
passive faculty ; attention is the exercise of an activity. 

Tlic essential difference between a sensation of more 
or less vivacity and the intellectual act of attention is 
here clearly exhibited, but the distinction between 
sense and thought is made still more evident, when 
the Spanish ])hiiosophcr passes on to comparison and 
judgment: ‘Ms the perception of the dijference of the smell 
of the rose and that of the pink a sensation ? If we 
answer that it is not, we infer that the judgment is not 
tlie sensation transformed; for it is not even a sensa¬ 
tion. If we are told that it is one sensation, we then 
observe that if it be either that of the rose or that of the 
pink, it follows that with one of these sensations we 
shall have comi>arative perception, which is absurd. If 
we are answered that it is both together, we must either 
interpret this expression rigorously, and then we shall 
have a sensation whicli will at once be that of the pink 
and that of the rose, the one remaining distinct from 
the other, so as to satisfy the conditions of comparison; 
or we must interpret it so as to mean that the two 
sensations are united; in which case we gain nothing, 
for the flifficulty will be to show how co-existence produces 
comparison f scad judgment, or the perception of the difference. 
The sensation of the pink is only that oi the pink, and 
that of the rose only that of the rose. The instant you 
attempt to compare them you suppose in the mind an 
act by which it perceives the difference; and if you 
attribute to it anything more than pure sensation you 
add a faculty distinct from sensation, namely, that of com¬ 
paring sensations, and appreciating their similarities 
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and differences. This comparison, this intellectual 
force, which calls the two extremes into a common 
arena without confounding? them, discovers the points 
in which they are alike or unlike each other, and, as it 
•vere, comes in and decides between them, is distinct 
from the sensation; it is the effect of an activity of a diffcvi-nt 
order j and its development must depend on sensations as 
exciting causes, as a condition sine qua non; but this is 
all it has to do with sensations themselves; it is essen¬ 
tially distinct from them^ and cannot be confounded with them 
without destroying the idea of comparison^ and rendering it 
mpossihle. No judgment is possible without the ideas 
of identity or similarity, and these ideas are not sensa¬ 
tions. Sensations arc particular facts which never leave 
their o^ sphere, nor can be applied from one thing to 
another. The ideas of similarity and identity have 
something in common applicable to many facts. . . . 
Nor can memory, properly so called, of sensations be 
explained by themselves; and here again Condillac is 
wrong. The statue may recollect to-day the sensation 
of the smtill of the rose which it received yesterday, and 
this recollection may exist in two ways: first, by the 
internal reproduction of the sensation without any 
external cause, or relation to time past, and consequently 
without any relation to the prior existence of a similar 
sensation; and then this recollection is not for the 
statue a recollection properly so called, but only a 
sensation more or less vivid; secondly, by an internal 
reproduction with relation to the existence of the same or 
another similar sensation at a preceding time^ in which 
recollection essentially consists; and here there is 
something more than sensation—here are the ideas of 
succession, time, priority, and identity or similarity, all 
<listinct or separable from sensations. Two entirely 
distinct sensations may be referred to the same time in 
memory, and then the time will be identical and the 
sensations distinct. The sensation may exist without 
any recollection of the time it before existed, or even 
without any recollection of having ever existed, conse¬ 
quently sensation involves no relation to time.’** 

g * Fundamental Phtlosophy, Vol. II. 7—*13. 
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We will now turn to the German philosopher. In 
one of the best pieces of Psychology which he has 
written—the chapter on the “ Mental Act of Rela¬ 
tion,” Lotze remarks: “The view which regards 
attention as an activity exercised by the soul and 
having ideas {i.e. sense-impressions, images, &c.) for its 
objects, and not a property of which the ide.ns are subjects, 
was right. The latter notion was the one preferred by 
Herbart (and by the sensist school). According to him 
(and them), when we say that we have directed our 
attention to the idea h, what has reall3'' happened is 
merely that through an increase of its own strength, 
has raised itself in consciousness above the rest of tlm 
ideas. But even were the conception of a variable 
strength free from difficulty in its application to ideas, 
the task which we expect attention to perform would 
still remain inexplicable. What we seek to attain by 
attention is not an equally increasing intensity of the 
represented content just as it is, but a growth in its 
clearness; and this rests in all cases on the perception of 
relations which obtains between its individual consti¬ 
tuents. Even when attention is directed to a perfectly 
simple impression, the sole use in exerting it lies in the 
discovery of relations. . . . If we wish to tune a string 
exactly, we compare its sound with the sound of another 
which serves as a pattern, and try to make sure whether 
the two agree or differ. . . . 0« the other hand, there arc 
moments when we cannot collect ourselves, when wc 
are wholly occupied by a strmtg impression, which yet 
does not become distinct, because the excessive force of 
the stimulation hinders the exercise of the constructive 
act of comparison.” 

In an earlier part of the same chapter he establishes 
still more clearly the supra-sensuous nature of attention, 
as manifested in comparison and judgment: “ The con¬ 
sciousness of the relations existing between various 
single sensations (among which we reckon here the sum 
formed by the sensations when united) is not given 
simply by the existence of these relations considered 
simply as a fact. So far we have considered only single 

*• Met&phy&ics, Bk. 111 . “ I 273, 
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ideas, and the ways in which they either exist simul¬ 
taneously in consciousness, or else successively replace 
one another; but there exists not only in us this variety 
of ideas and this change of ideas, but also an idea of this 
variety and change. Nor is it merely in thought that we 
ought to distinguish the apprehension of existing rela¬ 
tions which arises from an act of reference and com¬ 
parison, from the mere sensation of the individual 
members of the relation; experience shows that the two 
are separable in reality^ and justifies us in subordinating 
the conscious sensation and representation of individual 
contents to the referring or relating act of representa- 
*tion, and in considering the latter to he a higher activity ^— 
higher in that definite sense of the word according to which the 
higher necessarily presupposes the lower^ hut does not in its own 
nature necessarily proceed from tlu lower. Just as the external 
sense-stimuli serve to excite the soul to produce simple sensations^ 
so the relations which have arisen between the many ideas, 
zvhether simultamous or sticcessive, thus produced, serve the soul 
as a new internal stimulus stirring it to exercise this new reacting 
activity. When two ideas, a and h, have arisen as the 
ideas ‘ red ’ and * blue,’ they do not mix with one 
another, disappear, and so form the third idea, c, of 
‘violet.* If they did so we should have a change of 
simple ideas without the possibility of a comparison 
between them. This comparison is itself possible only 
if one and the same activity at once holds a and h together 
and holds them apart, but yet, in passing from a to h, 
is conscious of the change caused m its state by these 
transitions, and it is in this way that the new idea 
(concept), y, arises, the idea of a definite degree of 
qualitative likeness or unlikeness in a and h. 

“ Again: if we see at the same time a stronger light, 
a, and a weaker light, b, of the same colour, what 
happens is not that there arises in place of both the 
id('a, c, of a light whose strength is the sum of the 
intensities of the two. If that did arise it would mean 
that the material to which the comparison has to be 

” Lotze’s doctrine here is in strikingly close affinity to th; 
scholastic teaching on intellectual activity Cf. also Mierocosmwi 
iik. II. c. iv. g X. The italics throughout are our own. 
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directed had disappeared. The comparison is made 
only because one and the same activity^ passing between a 
and 6, is consciuus of the alteration in its state sus¬ 
tained in the pass'a;e; and it is in this way that the idea 

L arises, the idea of a di-finite quantitative difference. 

astly: given the iinpr^-ssions a and that which arises 
from them is not a third impression = 2 fl; but the activity, 
passing as before between the still separated iiiipres- 
sions, is conscious of having sustained no alteration in 
the passage: and in this way would arise the new ideay of 
identity. \Ve are justified in regarding all these different 
instances of y as ideas {concepts) of a higher or second order. 
They are not to be put on a line with the ideas (images) 
fioin the comparison of which they arose. The simple 
idea of red or blue, as it hovers before us, does not 
suggest to us any activity of our own which has contri¬ 
buted to its existence; but in return for this loss it gives 
us a directly pi rcejitible content.’’^^ 

We trust that the vital importance of the doctrine— 
the s]:)iritual character of intellectual activity—defended 
in the present chapter, together with the felicitous and 
forcible maimer in wliich our teaching is supported by 
these two widely opposed thinkers, will have justified 
us in introducing such lengthy citations. An ener¬ 
getic opposition has indeed been offered to the sensist 
school by Reid, Stewart, Hamilton, Ferrier, Martineau, 

“ Ci. § 268. Later on in the same chapter he observes: ” My imme¬ 
diate object i.s to indicate what happens at least with such clearness 
that every one may verify its reality in his own internal observation. 
It is quite true tliat, to those who start the circle of ideas common %n 
physical mechamls, there must be something strange in the conception 
of an activity, or (it is the same thing) of an active being, which not only 
tfxperiences two states a and h at the same time without fusing them 
into a resultant, but which passes from one to the other and acquires 
the idea of a third stale y produced by this very transition. Still 
this process is a fad; and the repr'^)ach of iailure in the attempt to 
imagine how it arises after the analogies of physical mechanics,/a/Is 
only upon tht mistahen desire c/ construing the perfectly unique sphere oj 
mental life after a palU-in foreign to it. That desire I hold to l)e the 
most mischievous v hich threatens the progress of l^sychology.” 
{§ 269.) There are of course some points, even in this chapter of 
Lotze, on which we should dis.igree with him, but with his main 
contention, the existence in the mind of a supra-sensuous or spiritual 
activity, we are tlioroughly at one. 
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M^Cosh, and other able writers at home, but there has 
been usually wanting a clear and positive exposition of 
the nature of the higher form of mental activity in its 
elementary stages.^* The utter insufficiency of the 
sensationist hypothesis to account for the more elabo¬ 
rate products of the rational faculty has been forcibly 
urged, yet the essential distinction in kind between the 
action of sense and the working of intellect in its more 
rudimentary form has not been sufficiently dwelt upon 
This, however, appears to us a serious deficiency, for it 
is at the root error must be destroyed. If mere sense 
could account for even the most elementary intellectual 
• operations, it would be difficult to show that repetition 
and association could not explain the later steps. 

Readings ,—On the essential difference between Intellect and 
Sense, cf. St. Thomas, De Anima, Lib. 111 . 1 . 7; Contra Gentiles, 
Lib. II. c. 66: Mivart, On Truth, c. xv.; Balmez, Fundamental 
Principles, Bk. IV.; Kleutgen, Phil. d. Vorzeit, §§ 33—39. On the 
difference between the universal concept and the sensuous phan¬ 
tasm, cf. Logic (present series), cc. 7,8; M'Cosh, Exam, of Mill, 
c. xiv. Green's Introduction to Hume's Treatise on Human Nature 
contains a very able examination of Sensism. 

Ferrier was thoroughly alive to the difference which separates 
sense and intellect, but he rushes into the error of opposing them in a 
paradoxical manner, and of denying any kind of knowledge to sense. 
Prop. x. of the Institutes of Metaphysics runs: ** Mere objects of sense 
can never be objects of cognition. In other words, whatever has a 
place in the intellect, whatever is known, must contain an element 
which has had no plftce in the senses. Or otherwise expressed, the 
senses by themselves are not competent to place any knowable or 
intelligible thing before the mind. They arc faculties of nonsense, 
and can present to the mind only the nonsensical and contra¬ 
dictory." The whole chapter, writen in his amusing and nervous 
style, in spite of a good deal of paradox and error, contains many 
shre\^ and TOrtinent remarks. The imperfect treatment of intellect 
by some of the above writers is probably due to their not having 
undertaken an ex profess methodical work on Psychology. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


.:ONCEPTrON. ORIGIN OF INTELLECTUAL 
ERRONEOUS THEORIES. 


IDEAS. 


We have shown in our last chapter that certain 

mental products are essentially distinct from those 

of our sensuous facultii -; and must be due to some 

higher power of the soul The question next arises : 

' ^ -v are these suj)ia'sensuous result- effected ? 

This is the problem of the 'ngi n oj Inidicctaal 

1 The chief solutions advanced are, (i) tlic 

hypothesis of Innate Ideas, including the Kantian 

system of a priori mental forms; (2) E mpiric ism or 

the sensationalist theory; and (3) the Pe ripate tic 

doctrine. # The last system we will leave till our 

next chapter, the other two we will treat here., 

^ en^a4»,hi*> /r-* 

j(u rfdMMt 4L. 

Theory of I nnat e Ideas. —A common charac¬ 
teristic of all those philosophers who have adopted 
in one form or another the hypothesis of innate 
ideas, is an extremely keen appreciation of the 
vital difference between sensation and thought. 
They also usually exaggerate the opposition between 
soul and body, and many of them are inclined to 
deny the possibility of any mutual interaction 
between the spiritual and material substances. 
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Supra-sensuous mentnl products, such as the ideas 
of being, unity, the true, the good, necessary truths, 
and the like, cannot, these philosophers maintain, 
have been originated by sensuous observation ; they 
were pr esupp osed in all experience and tra nsce nd ii. 
They must consequently have been i nna te or inhorn 
in the mind from the beginning, antecedently to all 
acquired knowledge. Such in a word is the case for 
this theory. 

. There are numerous fatal objections to it. In 
the first place it may be rejected as a gratuitous 
hypothesis. Unless it be demonstrated that some 
portion of our knowledge cannot be accounted for 
by the combined action of sense and intellect, the 
assumption of such a native endowment is un¬ 
warranted. But this demonstration is impossible. 

•^Moreover, the genesis of vastly the greater portion 
of our knowledge can be traced to experience, and 
there is every reason for supposing that the residual 
fraction has arisen in the same way. Secondly, by 
the very nature of the case there can be no evidence 
of the existence of an)^ ideas antecedent to ex¬ 
perience. Thirdly, all our earlie^ ideas are of 
objects known by sensible experience, and to these 
we always turn to illustrate our loftiest and most 
abstract conceptions? ^ But these facts are obviously 
m conflict with the supposition of a s^^ly of ready¬ 
made cognitions from the beginning'^^We may also 
add that the tendency of physiological science is to 
make the doctrine of the mutuaPlsoratron of body 
and soul less tenable every succeeding day.^ In 
addition to the arguments just mentioned, it may 
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be urged against Kant that his system of innate 
mental forms inevitably leads to absolute scepticism. 

^ Empiricism. —The Sensational or Empiricist 

theory of knowledge stands in the coinpletest 
opposition to the views of Kant, and of the sup¬ 
porters of innate ideas. Starting from the assump¬ 
tion that sensuous and intellectual activity are 
essentially the same in kind, the aim of the former 
school is to make it appear that universal and 
abstract concepts, necessary judgments, self-con¬ 
sciousness, and all our higher spiritual cognitions 
are merely more co mplex or refin ed products of 
sense. The logical corollary of this theory, though 
not usually brought prominently into notice, is the 
repudii^tion of the spirituaUty of the_soul, or at all 
events the denial of all rational grounds for belief 
in this most important doctrine. If all mental opera¬ 
tions are of a sensuous organic nature, then evidently 
there is no reason for asserting that the soul of man 
is a spiritual principle of an order superior to that 
of the brute. - The method of the empiricist is, on 
the one hand, to depre ciate the value of those 
peculiar characteristics which mark off our intel¬ 
lectual acts, and, on the other, to ex aggera te the 
capabilities of sense. Universal concepts are either 
confused with the concrete phantasms of the 
imagination, or their existence is boldly denied. 
The necessity of axiomatic judgments is explained 
as ^he effect of customary experience; and the notion 
of Self is analyzed into a cluster of conscious states. 
All our cognitions, in fact, are merely more-pr less 
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elaborate products evolved by the automatic action 
of association out of sense impressions and their 
reproduced images— As the mind itself is only-the 
resulting outcome, the aggregate of sensuous states, 
it can of course be endowed with no sup erior active 
force capable of uniting, comparing, or in any way 
working upon the materials of sense. This indeed 
is the fundamental defect of empiricism. It ignores 
the active energy of intellect with which the mind 
is endowed, and consequently it can give no 
ac(equate account of those higher intellectual con¬ 
ceptions on which we dwelt in the last chapter. 

Historical Sketch or 'raEORiEs of General KnowledcxE. 


The advantage to the student of Psycholt'gy of even a 
rough idea of the history of speculation on the subject o{ 
Intellectual Cognition justifies us, we believe, in giving a 
compendium of the leading theories on the question, together 
with a few brief critical remarks on the most important points. 

Innate Ideas, — Plato is the originator of the hypothcsi.s 
of Innate Ideas. The sensible world is for him no true world 
at all. It is merely a congeries of transient phenomena, 
which changing from moment to moment never really are. 
The real world, that which alone truly is and does not pass 
away, is disclosed to us in our intellectual ideas. Such 
universal concepts as being, unity, substance, the heauttJuL 
reveal to us, obscurely indeed, but still with truth, the 
immutable and the necessary. Now these spiritual notions 
cannot either directly or indirectly be derived from sensuous 
pciception; they arc natural endowments of the soul, retained 
by it from a previous existence. Truth, goodness, humanity, 
beauty, and the rest, however, do not possess merely a 
subjective existence, as abstract concepts in the mind. They 
formally exist as universal in the genuinely real world of 
which the present material universe is only a faint imperfect 
reflexion. In that celestial land the human spirit formerly 
dwelt, and there contemplated these ideas or abstract 
essences as they exist in themselves. For some crime, now 
unknown, it was evicted from its true home and incarcerated 
in the prison of the body. Although vastly the greater part 
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of its ancient knowledj^c was obliterated, there yet remained 
in a dormant conditi(»]i traces of the menial acts by which 
the soul in its previous life contemplated tlic real ideas. 
These imperfect ineutal slates are the universal ideas of our 
present ex])ericiice, and they awake on the occasion of 
sensuous perceptions. They are not, however, in any way 
produced by, or tilaborated out of these latter. They are 
merely evoked from the inner resources of the mind on the 
occurrence of corporeal phenomena, which in a shadowy 
uKinuer resemble the original types—the Real Univcrsals. 

We have here the doctrine of exaggerated or ultra- 
tealism. In this form it implies two distinctive tenets; (a) 
the reality of universals as such — Univcrsalia extra rem vel 
ante rem; and (6) the existence of innate ideas by which those 
are revealed. The former is a logical or metaphysical 
problem, and for a complete discussion of the subject we 
refer the reader to other volumes of the present series.' The 
second is properly a psychological question. Plato is un¬ 
doubtedly right in accentuating the vital importance of the 
intellectual elements of knowledge, but the assumption of a 
pre-natal existence is arbitrary and untenable, whilst the 
doctrine of real universals is laden with absurdities. The 
only proofs urged in favour of the hy pothesis of innate ideas 
are the peculiar supra-sensuous character of intellectual 
representations, and the fact that the answering of children 
to judicious iuterrogation seems to show that they are 
])ossessed of such ideas before they can have formed them 
from experience. The first argument, however, has no force 
against the Aristotelian theory, which accounts for snpra- 
scnsuoiis ideas, as the result of the higher spiritual faculty of 
the mind appreheiKling the universal nature of real sensihlo 
objects. The second difficulty founded on the “ heuristic ” 
method of instruction is also inefiective, for this regulated 
process of interrogation is either virtually a means of teaching 
and communicating the idea in question, or the latter is of 
such a simple character as to be formed in at least a vague 
manner in our earliest experience. 

Descartes (1569—1650). Instead of explaining innate ideas 
as “ reminiscences ** of cognitions of a ptevioiis life, Christian 
philosophers conceived them as inscribed by God on the 
soul at its creation. The earliest important thinker among 
niodern philosophers supporting the hypothesis of innate 
ideas was Descartes. He makes thought the essence of the 

' Cf. Logic, c. viii, and the First Principles of Knowledge, Pt. II. 
c iv. A good sketch of Plato’s Philosophy is given in Stockl's 
History of Philosophy, §§ 29, 30. 
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sonl, and extension the essence of matter.* He divides ideas 
into three classes, adventil'wus ideas ^^athered by sense-percep 
factitious ideas constructed by tlie iinaginaliini, and innuk 
ideas possessed by the mind from the dawn of its existence. 
Without these latter science would be impossible. Among 
them are the ideas of the hfinite, of myself^ of suhslnnce, and, 
in fact, all universal notions expressive of metaphysical 
realities. These id('-as are in no way caused by external 
objects, but merely wake up into life on the occasion of the 
sensuous perception of the latter. Yet, they truly represent 
the essences of such objects, since God has ordained them 
for that purpose. These innate ideas are at times described 
as real representations, “ entities,” effected by God; thf)ngh 
later on, under the exigencies of controversy, they were reduced 

• Descartes is remarkable not so much for his treatment of the 
orif*in of knowledge as for his attempted proof of its validity. To 
build philosophy on a secure basis he starts with a process of 
methodical or simulated doubt. 1 can doubt, he says, the veracity 
of my senses, mathematical axioms, the existence of the external 
world, &c., &c.; but 1 cannot doubt that I think, and to think I 
must exist. Cogito ergo sum, is thus the fir.st fact and the last truth 
in Philosophy. To advance further a criterion or rule of certainty 
is required, and by studying the one unassailable truth, this 
criterion is discovered to consist in a peculiar clearness of apprehen- 
sionr. I am indubitably cert.iin of my own existence, because' 
I clearly perceive that my doubt or thought involves it. What¬ 
ever, then, I have a clear idea of, is to be considered true. The next 
step is to guarantee the validity of this criterion. I find within me 
& clear idea of an Infinite Being. Whence is this? (a) Clearly not 
from a finite creature; and moreover (b) the idea of an Infinite 
I 5 e.ing involves all possible attributes including existence. Ergo, 
such a Being really exists. The idea of infinite also clearly 
perfection and veracity; but a veracious Gkxl cannot have created 
me for perpetual and necessary deception, When, therefore, I 
have a clear idea, I must be in possession of truth. Scientific 
certainty is now restored, and the construction of a bridge from the 
subjective to the objective world effected. I have a clear idea of 
mathematical axioms, of the physical universe as extended &c., &c. 

There are several fatal objections to the doctrine of Descartes. 
(1) The system of Methodical Doubt leads logically to absolute 
scepticism. We cannot prove the veracity of our faculties; if we 
start with even fictitious doubt we can never recover certainty of 
any value. (2) The criterion of "clear ” ideas is vague, indiifinite, 
and worthless. (3) His attempted justification involves a vicious 
circular argument. The existence and veracity of God are proved 
by my possession of a clear idea, and again the validity of my cleai 
ideas is itself established by the veracity of God. For a full 
treatment of Descartes' Systmn, cf. First Principles, c. ix. 
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to mere dispositions or tendencies of the mind. The former 
tenet is, however, more conformable with his f;cneral view. 
Even the “adventitious” ideas are not the result of the im¬ 
mediate action of mateiial objects on tlic mind. Soul and body 
are so opposed in Descartes’ view Hint interaction seems impos¬ 
sible, and his theory of sense-perception is therefore contused 
and inconsistent. At times he conceives the act of appre¬ 
hension as a mental state excited by God on the occasion of 
the physical impression reaching the brain, whilst elsewhere 
he seems to consider the perception as an intellectual infer¬ 
ence from a subjective effect to an objective cause. The diffi¬ 
culty was frankly faced by Descartes’ disciples. Geulincx (1625 
—1669) formally advocated the doctiine of “ occasicmalism ” 
or “ Divine assistance.” He denied the possibility of efficient 
action between body and mind. Changes in the one are but 
the “occasions” of the production by God of appropriate 
changes in the other. Similarly in the case of all other 
secondary causes the Divine intervention or assistance is the 
only real efficient agency. Malcbranche (1638—1715) appealed 
to a mystical theory of a Vision en Dieu. The Omniscient 
Mind of God contains ideas of all things, and truth becomes 
known to us only as by participating in the Divine Reason we 
apprehend these ideas. Thus we see all things in God.® 

Leibnitz (1646—1716). Sympatliizing with the Cartesian 
view of the soul in opposition to tliat of Locke, Leibnitz de¬ 
fended against the latter philosopher the existence of innate 
ideas. The latter, however, only form a particular feature of 
his peculiar theory of knowledge. To avoid the continuous 
series of miracles required by the doctrine of “ occasionalism,” 
and to escape the mysticism of the Vision en Dieu, Leibnitz 
invented the ingenious theory of Pre-established Harmony, 
The universe he holds to be composed of an infinite number 
of monads. These monads are simple unextended substances, 
energetic atoms, endowed with forces analogous to the ideas 
or emotions of the mind. A law of continuity in the form of 
a continuous gradation in stages of perfection holds uni¬ 
versally throughout creation from the lowest and most 
imperfect to the highest created monad. God is the primitive, 
uncreated, infinite monad. Spirits and human minds are 

* This theory of direct intuition of God is called Ontologism. 
It is open to several objections. (1) The most careful examination 
of our consciousness cannot detect the alleged apprehension of God 
(2^ God’s existence is not immediately perceived as self-evident. 
(3) The doctrine leads to subjective idealism. If we know only the 
Divine ideas and not the things themselves, we have no proof of 
the existence of these latter. 
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single monads of high rank. Material substances, incliidihg 
tlio human body, C(nisist of aggregates of inferior monads. 
'i'heie is no real interaction between monads. The existence 
of each is made up of a series of immanent changes develo])ed 
in harmony with those of the rest of the universe of monads. 
The states or “ ideas ” of each monad reflect, more or less 
clearly in proportion to its rank, the condition of all other 
monads. Each monad is thus a mirror of the universe—a 
microcosm imaging the macrocosm. The soul and body of man 
have been so crt'atfxl and mated by God as to run, like two 
clocks started together, through parallel series of changes. 
Since all monads have been oiiginally created with appropriate 
initial velocities and corresponding rates of development, 
Leibnitz holds that all the phenomena of perception and 
volition are adequately accounted for. Such is the theory of 
Pre-established Harmony. 

The principle of sufficient reason^ that nothing can 
happen without a sufficient or determining reason, plays 
an important part in his scheme. The Divine and the 
human will alike require a determining ground for every 
act. The creation of the present out of all possible 
worlds vvhich hovered eternally before the mind of God, is 
optimistically explained by its being the absolutely best. Its 
evolution is the gradual realization of a Divine plan.* 
Descartes’ mechanical doctrine of ineit matter, Locke’s 
conception of a purely passive recipient mind, and the 

* Hence Leibnitz is commonly spoken of as an Idealist. The 
ambiguity of this word .sh»iulj be c.uclully borne in mind by the 
Kludent. Idealism or rationalistic idealism in one usage is equivalent 
to Teleologism, and denotes the view that the world is governed by 
an idea or plan. Aristotle and theislic philosophers are idealists 
in this sense, though they may believe in the existence of a real 
material world. A special form of this teleological idealism is 
oplimism, which maintains the ideal perfection of the world. Idealism 
in another signification, or Plteiiomenal Idealism, as we have explained 
in a previous chapter, means the theory which denies all material 
reality. We can only know ideas, viz , sensations, phenomena, &c. 
Hume and Dr. Bain are idealists in this sense. Idealism in the 
first signification is opposed to a purely mechanical thecry of the 
genesis and conservation of the world, in the last to realism, or 
the assumption of the existence of a real extra-mental world. The 
lerm Realism is also ambiguous. It is employed (i) in the sense just 
mentioned to signify the doctrine of a real independent world, and 
(a) as opposed to Nominalism and Concrptiiaitsm to denote the theories 
(exaggerated and moderate realism) which maintain the objective 
validity of general notions, the extra-mental reality of something 
corresponding to Universal ideas Cf. First Principles, Pt. II 
ce. ii. hr. 
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pantheistic monism of Spinoza in which all existing beinga 
are resolved into mere modes of one infinite substance, are 
thus rcplac(;d by a system in which all reality, whether 
spiritual or material, is transformed into a hierarchical 
multiplicity of living forces. To Locke’s aphorism, Nil est in 
intellectu quod non fuerit firius in seusu, l^eibnitz replied, Nisi 
intellectus ipse, defcTuling the inluircnt ai livity of the mind, 
and ascribing to it an original fund of native endowments. 
Intellectual ideas and fundamental principles must be innate, 
for they could not have been generated by sensuous ex 
perience. We find them witliin us as soon as we attain to 
perfect consciousness; and they have the character of 
universality and necessity, while sense disc-loses only the 
particular and the contingent. We possess the ideas of 
God, of our own Ego, and, consequently, of duration and of 
change, none of which are in any way derivable from ex¬ 
perience. Still, like Descartes, Leibnitz at times tones down 
the theory of innate ideas until it almost vanishes. 'I'lu; 
ideas do not exist as actual cognitions from the beginning; 
neither quite as pure potencies. They are best described, 
comme des inclinations, des dispositions, des habitudes, ou des 
virtualites naturelles, et non pas comme des actions. They 
exist merely as unconscious perceptions until they are evoked 
into the stage of apperception ; that is, until they are formally 
realized in consciousness. However, although there appears 
to be placed a distinction between the origin of inteb 
lectual ideas and the acts of sensuous apprehension, the 
theory of Pre-established Harmony necessarily makes them 
both ec|ually the result of a purely subjective evolution of 
the native possessions of the mind. 

The system of Leibnitz as a whole is a beautiful and 
ingenious creation of a great intellect, but fanciful and 
incredible in the highest degree. As regards the special 
question of perception, the hypothesis of a universe of 
isolated monads working out independent lines in pre- 
established harmony is gratuitous, incapable of proof, 
and impossible to reconcile with the veracity of God or 
the Freedom of the Will. The sole ground of the creation 
of this world is, Leibnitz teaches, its superior rationality, 
its absolute consistency, and inner perfection. Yet when 
examined, it turns’ out to be a gigantic sham. While none 
of its members condition each other everything goes on as if 
they did.”® With all the semblance of real unity and inter¬ 
action, the parts possess no more genuine connexion than tlui 

® Cf. Lotze, Metiph, § 79. This modern thinker, in several 
respects closely related to Leibnitz, criticizes that philosopher in 
an able manner 
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incidents of an unreal dream. As regards the wavering 
exposition of the nature of innate ideas by both Descartes 
and Leil)nitz,® it may be observed, that, if all which is clnimed 
to be innate is the capability of forming ideas out of materials 
presented by sense, then the doctrine is correct: but if 
instead it is held to be pure ly out of the mind’s own resources, 
apart from any real co-operation of external objects, tnat 
our ideas are evolved, then all the objections to the innate 
theory already indicated stand. Tlune can, moreover, be 
advanced no reason, which does not involve jflagrant petitio 
prindpU, for asserting that innate ideas truly represcjit the 
objective world; and the logical outcome is therefore subjective 
idealism. For Leibnitz, especially, it is peculiarly indefensible 
to assume the real existence of the material world which, in 
his view, effects no real change in onr mental states. 

Rosmini (1797—1855) reduced the stock of innate cogni¬ 
tions to the single idea of indeterminate beinf;, which he con¬ 
siders to be a mental form, a condition of knowledge, and the 
light of reason. This idea is involved in every other idea 
and judgment, and so must precede them all. By the 
application of this innate form to our sensations sensuous 
apprehension is converted into the intellectual perceptinu 
of objective existence. Against this single idea, all the old 
objections to the larger hypothesis still hold. Moreover, the 
alleged combination of the intellectual form with the scnsatifin 
presents to us a very obscure and dubious conception, and 
affords an extremely unsatisfactory account of the objective 
reality of our knowledge of being. The inference fiom the 
universality of the idea of being in our cognitions to its innate 
origin is unwarrantable. Every perceptitm contains this idea, 
because every external object apprehended involves this 
attribute. Finally, if this idea which is predicated of all real 
objects be, as Rosmini in his later writings implies, an appre¬ 
hension of the Infinite Being, the doctrine leads towards 
Pantheism.^ 

• Cf. Liberatore On Universals (Trans ), pp. 78, 96—102 ; also 
St 5 ckl, Geschichte der Neueren Philosophie, Vol. 1 . § 78. The articles 
on Descartes, Leibnitz, and Kant, in this excellent History, are 
especially admirable. 

^ Besides the arguments in favour of innate ideas indicated in 
the brief accounts given of the above writers?it has been urged : (t) 
that thought is essential to the human mind, and so must have been 
ever present; (2) that at all events the desire of happine.ss, which 
involves many ideas, is innate; {3) that axioms or first principle.s, 
intellectual and moral, are known by all from an early age, and 
must therefore be implanted from the beginning. It may be 
lepKed: (1) that the faculty of thought is essential to the soul, and 
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Innate a priori Mental Forms. —Excited by the 
Ihoroiiph-going scepticism of Hume, which destroyed tlie 
possibility of knowledge, Kant (1724—1804) attempted to 
elaborate a theory of cognition which, combining the elements 
of truth possessed by Locke, Descartes, and Leibnitz, would 
afford a solid basis for science. The chaotic and conflicting 
systems of speculation with which his descendants have 
deluged Germany during the past ninety years are very 
significant evidence as to the amount of success attending 
Kant’s effort. 

His chief works are the Critique of the Pure Reason, and 
the Critique of the Practical Reason. The former treatise 
comprises an examination into the origin, extent, and 
limits of knowledge. The first step in Philosophy must be, 
criticism as opposed to dogmatism on the one side, and to 
sceflicism on the other. By crilicism Kant means an attempted 
scrutiny into the range and validity of our knowledge. Dog- 
matis/n, he maintains, assumes while scepticism rejects, alike 
unwarrantably, the veracity of our faculties. Kant’s criticism 
results in the denial of real knowledge of everything tran¬ 
scending experience. There is a purely subjective or mental 
co-efficient in all cognition which destroys its validity. This 
is especially illustrated in synthetic a priori judgments. Judg¬ 
ments are cither synthetic or analytic. The latter, always 
necessary in character, are formed by mere analysis of the 
subject, e.g., the whole is greater than a part. Synthetic 
judgments may be either a posteriori and contingent, e.g,, 
Ihigland is a naval power; or a priori and necessary, e.g.. 
Nothing can begin to exist without a cause. Two straight lines 
cannot inclose a space. How are these synthetic a priori 
judgments possible? Whence is their peculiar necessity 
and their universality ? This is the problem attacked by the 
Kantian philosophy. The judgments are not, it is asserted, 
derived from mere experience, for mere empirical generaliza¬ 
tions can never attain this absolute kind of certainty. Yet 
they are not purely analytical or verbal propositions. 
Synthetic a priori judgments are effected, Kant answers, by 

possibly the exercise of its vegetative or sentient functions may be 
continuous, but there is absolutely no evidence that actual thought is 
essential; (2) that the aptitude or disposition to seek happiness 
when occasions are presented to us, is indeed innate; but this is quite 
different from innate actual desires or cognitions of particular forms 
of happiness; (3) that surh universal cognitions are also merely 
the result of our common faculties. Given certain experiences, the 
intellect of man is at an early age capable of discovering by observa¬ 
tion, comparison, and reflexion, the simplest and most obvious 
truths 
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the action of certain mental forms which mould or condition 
all our knowledj^e.® Huiiian cognition is an amalgam of two 
elements, a product of two eo-cfficients—the form (die Form) 
due to the constitution of the mind, and the matter (der Sloff) 
due to the action of the external object. We can only know 
the phenomenon—the mental state resulting from br^tli 
factors. To the iwumcnirn, the Diiii^-tiii-sich, the thing in itself, 
we can never pcinetrate. It is only revealed to us as shaped 
by the a priori form of the mind. 

In Perception the a priori element is exhibited, as we 
liave described at hmgth in chajiter vi. in the sensuous 
intuitions of spare and twie, which mould our external and 
in1(M‘nal sensibility.® The acts of the Understandlui; are con¬ 
ditioned by another class of twelve purely mental forms called 
calcfiories. Things in themselves have not unity, plurality, 
sulistantiality, causality, and the rest. These calegcmies aie 
true not of the nounieno 7 t, but only of the phenomenal object-- 
that which appears in consciousness. We are subjectively 
necessitated to think of change as under the law of causation, 
of accident as inhering in substance, and so on; but we have 
no ground for supjiosing such to be really the case with the 
Ding-an-sich. Finally, the activity of the Reason is similarly 
conditioned by three Ideas, of the Ego or thinking subject, of 
the universe as a whole, and of God ; but these latter forms 
have for us also only a subjective value, and cannot he 
affirmed with certainty of the Ihing-in-itsclf. Consequcnilv. 
we can only know phenomena —things when shaped and 
colouiod by these mental forms. The dubious cbaiacter of 
these priori fsectoTS is further confirmed by their involving 

■ Kant thus agrees with Descartes and Leibnitz in maintaining 
that universal and necessary axioms cannfjt be gathered from 
external experience, but must have their source in the original 
lurmture of the mind itself. Wliilst, however, the latter 
philosophers ascribe to these cognitions, in spite of their subjectivi* 
origin, real or ontological validity, Kant moi'c logically renounces 
this tenet. Previous to Kant a pnori knowledge meant knowlcdc^c of 
effcits from their causes. He has arbitrarily changed the meaning of 
the phrase to mean knowledge the necessity of which ne asserted 
to he due solely to the mind, and so to be independent of experience. 
Cf Ueberweg’s of Phil. Vol. II. pp i6i, 162. 

* The a priori form of space generates the necessity and 
universality of all geometrical judgments, the form of time does 
tlie same for arithmetical propositions—such at least is Kant’s 
view as interpreted by Hamilton, Mansel, Knno Fischer, and olhcrs. 
Mr. Mahaffy, Critical Philosophy, p. 64, contends that both branches 
of mathematics were in Kant’s opinion based on the intuition o4 
tpace. 
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certain allc^'ed contradictions called “antinomies” or 
“ paral()gisms.” idf'nlilyof a substance amid change, 

the notions of free-will, causation, and the like, all imply 
contrndictions. The outcome of the ('riticism of the Pure 
K(;asoji, then, is the repudiation of I.now'ledge regarding 
whrdov,er transc'ciids expet i(ince. 

ThaCriliqiie of the Pratiiiul Reason contains Kant’s moral 
system—stoicism of a rigorous type. He tluuc seeks to 
rcston; ill tlie form of belief what he lias previously demolished 
as nitiiunil cognition. Tlioiigli the existence of tlie. Deity, llie 
imiiioi lality of the soul, and the fuv dom of the w'ill arc 
iiiraj'.'ihle of jiroof, if not also replete with contradictions, yet 
their admission is exacted by tlie needs of our moral nature. 

(i) It has been urged with great force ag.ainst Kant’s 
system as a whole that the central problem of tiui Critique — 
the qiK^stion whether our faculties can attain ioil truth—is 
basetl on an enonetius view^ of the proper aim and medhod 
of Philosophy. The dogmatical standpoint is the, oidy one 
which can be consistently maintained. Wo must from 
the beginning, under penalty of absolute scojiticism and 
inlellechial suicide, assume the capacity of the iniiid to attain 
real truth. ICvcry attempt to demonstrate the veracity or 
th(‘mendacity of onr facnitits must involve either a vicious 
ciiclc or a contradiction, d'lionglit, as Hegel argued, can 
only he scrutini/ed by tliouglit, and to require a criticism of 
thought .antecedently to tlie acceptance of its validity is 
equivalent to tefusing to enter the water till we are able to 
swim.'® 

(z) Moreover, the plausible intermediate pe<^ilion between 
dogmatism and scepticism assumed by Kant is ntteiiy 
untenable. Dike every other s\stera of mitigated or paitial 
scepticism, it logically leads to the admittedly ab'-iird 
position of absolute scepticism. If such irresistible convic¬ 
tions as the reality of space, time, causality, unity, pluralilv, 
pc'isonal identity, and the rest, are to be deemed ineimy 
subjective illusory creations of the mind, then, not only are 
the instinctive beliefs and yearnings on which Kant would 
rest the existence of the Deity and another life worthless, but 
the ^ong elaborate chains of not too lucid reasoning and 
argument which constitute Kant’s own writings will bo 
reduced to a decidedly fragile condition. That tJiis objection 
possesses real force the subsequent history of Philosophy in 

*• For a general justification of the doctrine of Philosopliical 
Method asserted here, cf. First Principles of Knowledge, cc. vi. vii. 
Lot7c directs some very just criticism against the KanLian method. 
Cf. M^taphysm, g§ 8, 9. 
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Germany has only too clearly established. Even in Kant’s 
lifetime Fichte lo^cally deduced from his master’s piinciides 
consequences from which the author of the Critical Philosophy 
shrank as false and pernicious. If we are inevitably deceived, 
arfiued the disciple, as re^^nrds the rcniity of space, causality, 
and tl’.e rest, if the formal element is a purely subjective 
cicaliou, why may not the maiUr of knowledge and conse¬ 
quently the noumenon itself be also a mental fiction ? L>y this 
uncompromising thinker nothing but the Ego is admitlcd : all 
else are but creations of the mind. Hegel, the defender of 
Ihe identity of contradictions, and Sclu lling, the author (d 
(he unity td'subject and object, are,li!:e Fii. hte, the legitimate 
offspring of the Critical Philosophy. 

, (3) "Hie proof of tlie subjectivity of the miegories and ideas 
icsts largely on the analogy which holds between tliem and 
iUv forms of sensibility, Space and Time, the subjective nature 
ot which is su])posed to be already established. For a refuta¬ 
tion of this latter point we refer the reader back to pp. 110—114. 

(4) Kant’s various illustrations of synthetic a priori judg¬ 
ments are reducible cither to contingent a posteriori generali¬ 
zations or analytical truths. For a brief treatment of this 
point we refer the reader to the volume of this series on 
Logic, pp. 61—67. An elaborate jubtificalioii of our assertion 
will be found in Balmez, Bk. I. c. xxix., and Harper’s Mela- 
physics of the School, ]>k, IV. c. v. 

(5) Kiint’s assumption of the existence of an external 
noumenon in any shape, is inconsistent with the reduction of 
the jniiiciple of causality to an a priori form. We are justified 
in believing in an external reality as the cause of our sensa¬ 
tions only if the principle of causality is really valid, applicable 
to noumena, and not a purely subjective illusion. 

(ft) Finally, as a bariier against the s(;epticism of Hume, 
.ind as a solid basis for science, the Critical Philosophy is a 
complete failure. Hume analyzes all knowledge into transitory 
mental states, and necessary truths into irresistible subjective 
beliefs generated by customary associations. The substitu¬ 
tion by the German philosopher of necessary but still purely 
subjective laws or forms of thought for such beliefs, docs not 
really touch the sceptic. Inasmuch as these laws inhere in 
all human minds and condition all experience, Kant calls 
them at times objective and universal as opposed to individual 
variability, but still they arc merely mental. They might, it 
is true, exi>lain the harmony of the activity of human minds, 
were these isolated from the physical universe and occupied 
solely in deducing mathematical theorems from abstract 
axioms. But Astronomy, Geology, Physics, Chemistry, 
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Physiology, assume and verify the reality of laws other than 
the creations of the mind. They assert unmistakably that 
there arc real powers acting upon us and upon each other in 
space and lime, according to laws wlncli we know: they show 
us that difierent minds agree in their representations of such 
modes of action: and they demonstrate that these regular 
modes of action continue unf:liani;(‘d in the absence of all 
human minds. Science, in tact, assumes, and the verification 
of its predictions jusiiiies the assumption, that tJie laws of 
cogniiion mirror the laws of real existence. Kant denies this, 
and his siib'.titution of innate and necessary but still pmcly 
subjective fjrms cjf knowledge for the subjective bcliefii of tlie 
Scotch sceptic, does not afford a whit more solid ground for 
science.** 

Empiricism.— In complete opposition to Kant and the 
defenders of innate ideas stands the Empiricist school. 

John Locke (1632—1701), in his Essay on the Human Under, 
standing (ifigo), previous to Kant and Hume, sought *• io 
inquire into the origin, certainty, and extent of knowledge, 
and the grounds of belief, opinion, and assent.” This work 
is the fountain-head of modern sensism, empiricism, 
materialism, and phenomenal idealism.*® Locke starts with the 
rejection of innate ideas or innate principles in any form. The 
mind is originally a tabula ras,a^ a clean slate on which nothing 
is written. The sources of all our knowledge are external 
sense-perception and reflexion or internal perception. Nil 
est in intelleciu quod non fiicrit prius in sensu. Knowledge 
consists in the perception of agreement or difference between 
our ideas. The ultimate elements of knowledge are ideas 

** Readings on Kant, Kleutgen, op. cit. §§ 337—368; Balme/, 
op. cit. Bk. I. c. 29, Bk. III. cc. 16, 17, Ilk. VII. cc. 12—14. 
Martineau, Study of Religion, Yol.l.pp 70—.So; Veitch, Huhiilloti, 
pp. 147 — 154, 242 — 246: Lleberweg, Logic, § 5 j 36 — 44: History of 
Phil. Vol. If. pp. 159, seq., especially the notes; P^re Chabm’.s 
Cours de Philosophic, pp 591 — 605; Dr Stockl, Geschichte, Vol. IJ., 
and Dr. Gutberlet, Logih und Erkenninisstheorie, pp. J85— 204. 

The student is sometimes confused by the assertion that a 
particular tenet leads both to idealism and to materialism. The 
explanation is that the one is what may be termed an epistemological, 
the other a psychological deduction. In other words, the former 
refers to the nature and validity of knowledge, the latter to the 
constitution of the soul. Thus, as we show elsewhere, the sensisl 
philosopher in expounding his theory of cognition must dissolve 
the material world into a series of conscious ideas, and in dealing 
with Rational Psychology, he must reduce the mind, that is, this 
series of conscious states, to an aspect or function of currents oi 
nerve matter. 
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receivi’d throiif^h the senses. These a"gTei;ated in various 
ways ionn compound or complex idoas, whieh arc divided into 
three classes, modes., subUunccs, and rehitioiis. Ideas of 
primary qualities of bodiis,—extension, solidity, figure, &c., 
are like their objective correlates, iuit ideas of secondary 
qualities, taste, colour, &c., are not. By reilexion or intemai 
sensibility we know our volitions and feelings. By iiiteiiiai 
and external sense combined, we form ideas of power, unity, 
and the like. Substance, the self-sulisisting snbstiatuin which 
we imagine to be the support of the qualities of bodies, is a 
mental fiction. It cannot be ajijueheuded by internal oi 
external sense; but, as we are uiuihle to imagine that the 
ideas we per eive by our senses inhere in nothing, we snpp- -sc 
the existence of a substratum which binds them bigether. 

Locke’s influence in Philosophy has been gi'cat mainly in 
two directions. On the one hand lie gave a powerful impulse 
to Empirical Psychology, and on the other his defectne 
aualvait, of our mental endowments resulted in a sensatiou- 
alisin which rapidly deveh^ped into materialism and scepti¬ 
cism. The stimulus given to the study of mental phenomena 
should within its own sphere have been a real gain to 
Philosophy, but occurring unfortunately at an epoch when 
Metaphysic s had fallen into discredit, the use and value of 
this metho.l in the treatment of metaphysical (juestions 
proper became absurdly over-estimated. Accordingly, most 
modern thinkers from Berkeley, Hume, and Kant, to Mill 
and Mr. Spencer, have been led to devote a prodigious 
amount of labour to the obscure ciuestion of the origin of 
knowledge, and then, on the strength of some very dubious 
solutions therein adopted, to determine authoritatively the 
validity or invalidity of all our cognitions and beliefs. 

As regards particular tenets of Locke we have only space 
to remark : (i) that his conception of the mind as a passive 
recipient tablet, and his non-recognition of its supra-sensuous 
activity, are fatal blemishes to his psychology; (2) that as a 
consequence he can give no adequate account of all our most 
important notions, such as those of God, self, substance, and 
the various intellectual operations insisted on in a previous 
chapter; (3) that his view of knowledge as the perception 
of agreement or disagreement between ideas and not things, 
and his doctrine of mediate perception leads inevitably to 
subjective idealism. If we can only know our mental stales, 
tlien we have no knowledge of the existence of a material 
world beyond these states. (4) His use of the important 
word idea is fatally ambiguous throughout his whole work, 
and be similarly confounds mental with merely intra-organic 
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phenomena. The vital dcficiourics in tiis doctrine of sense- 
perception and in his ooiuvjption uf intellect were evinced in 
the next ^'eueratiori by the Idoalislic and Sceptical deductions 
of Berkeley and Hume on the one hand, and by tlio Sen¬ 
sualism of Condillac, Helvetius, and the French Materialists 
on the other.*® 

As Berkeley and Hume, the immediate descendants of 
Locke, were more celebrated for their denial of an (ixtenial 
world than for their \iews on the nature of intellectual 
knowledge, we have sketched their systems when dealing 
with sense-perception. Both ignore the (lihercncc between 
sense and intellect; but the most thoroughgoing disciple of 
Locke ill this direction was the French philosopher CoiKlillac. 
He omits Locke’s second source of experience, rejlcxion, 
altogether, and endeavours to build up the edifice of know¬ 
ledge by external sense alone. Hartley, in this country, 
similaily conceived the mind as a passive recipient somc- 
tliing, in which by association our sensations and pliantasms 
combine, coalesce, and become refined into spiritual cog¬ 
nitions. It will, however, be most useful to pass on to the 
latest representatives of the Sensist school, and we will take 
Dr. Bam and Mr. Sully as its leading present advocates. 
Bc»lh these writers, especially the latter, sluink from the 
crude exposition of the doctrine propounded by Condillac, 
Hartley, and the elder Mill. Indeed, portions of Mr. Sully’s 
descii]>tion of the process of thinking seem to us accurate 
enough; but then this improvement, as we have already 
observed, is gained at the cost of temporary abaridonmeiit 
of the furidameiital tenet of the school—that all mental 
life is reducible to the single type of sensuous activity. 
Perhaps a few citations from both Mr. Bain and Mr. Sully 
may best enable us to point out the defectiveness of their 
teaching. We will start with Dr. Bain’s account of the 
o])cratiou.s i)f Conception and Judgment: 

“ Vi/e feel identity among stars in spite of their variety, the 
things thus identified make a class, and the operation is 
called classifying.” “We are able to attend ** to the points of 

** The best examination of Locke's system in English is, 
perhat^s, that contained in Green's Introduction to Hume’s Treatise 
on Unman Nature. Cf. also Schwegler’s History of Philosophy, 

177—182. and Stockl’s Geschichte der neueren Philosi^kie, §§ 32—45. 

True, we are capable of attention, but this implies more than 
sensibility. Again, what arepoints of agreement ” ? Clearly not 
a concrete quality, like a taste or smell, capable of stimulating a 
sensuous faculty. *' Agreement “ is a relation between perceived things, 
and, consequently, its appreheostoo reqains the exeixiiss of an 
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a^eement of resembling things and to neglect the points of 
difference, as when we think of the roiindness of round 
bodies .... this is named the power of abstraction.” 
Nevertheless “ abstraction does not consist in the mental 
separation of one propertj' of a thing from the other pro¬ 
perties, as in thinking of the roundnoss of the moon apart 
from its luminosity .... such a separation ts impracticuhle.” 
We merely “ imagine a thing in company with others having 
the attribute in question, and affirm nothing of the one con¬ 
crete thing which is not true of all the others.” We iomc- 
times seem to approach to an abstract idea, but it is really 
impossible. Even in geometry the concrete lines and figures 
aio a necessity. ‘‘Length is the name for one or more things 
agreeing in the property so called, and the property is notJiing 
but tin’s agicement.” ” The only generality Possessing separate 
existence is the Name. General ideas separated from pai liculars 
have no counterpart in Rciiiity(as implied in Realism), and 
no Mental existence (as alTirmed in Conceptualism). . . . 
Neithm' can we have a monial Conception of any property 
abstiacted from all others; we cannot conceive a circle 
except as of some colour and some size; we cannot conceive 
justice except by thinking of just actions.” Logically enough, 
then, foilowing out the principles of sensisra, he holds also 
that ” the existence of a supposed external and independent 
material world is the crowning instance of the abstraction 
converted into the separate entity.” 

Siicii is Dr. Rain’s jisychology of universal concepts, and 
we will now make a few brief comments. The expressions 
“feeling” or “sense of difference or identity” are inaccurate if 
used of the comparative act in the same meaning as when 
ti]'j)lied to the consciousness of the original sensations. The 
pciccption of agreement or difference is an intellectual cogni¬ 
tion. If “ wc are able to attend to the points of agreement of 
lesembling things, and to neglect the points of difference,” then 
it is not true that “we cannot make a mental separation of one 
property of a thing from other propoi ties.” Attention to one 
particular aspect of (objects and neglect of the rest constitutes 
precisely the mental separation of the forinei property; and 
m this the essence of absti action consists. It is, moreover, on 
llie exercise of this intellectual faculty that the science of 
geometry, and, in fact, all general knowledge depends. We 

additional activity superior to that engaged in the two or more 
existing impressions. This activity must hold the two separate 
impressions together and ^scem the relation of likeness of 
unlikeness between them. 

Mental Science, J>k II. c. ▼ 
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attend to those features of our figure which are common to 
all the class, and we omit the rest. Our deiiu^nstration 
prurceds solely from the attribute or group of attributes 
wliich are contained in the concept of the species of figure 
with which we deal; and if we allow any accidental qualities 
to intrude, our proof may become at once viti.ated. It is, of 
course, indisputable that we cannot picture by the tmagination 
length sci>arated from the line, or surface from the plane; 
but this does not prevent us from thinking the length whilst 
we ignore the other qiialities. When I prove a thesis in 
geometry regarding the leiigtli of some line, I fix my attention 
solely on the length of the imperfect line before me. although 
of course iny sense.s must apin ehend it as possessing breadth. 
Now, thi.s act of attention is a thought^ a cognition jn'csenting 
to me that soiiictliing which forms the subject of my elaborate 
demonstration. This thought is a universal idea; and tlie 
denial either of its a]>stract character or of its real objective 
foundation annihilates the science of Geometry. 

Even such a thoroughgoing sensationalist as G. H. Lewes 
fully realizes this. He completely admits that the view of 
Mill and Dr. Bain would render mathematical science indis¬ 
tinguishable from a series of useless propositions deduced 
from a collection of artificial definitions and arbitrary pos¬ 
tulates. As his remarks on tJie point are fairly accurate, and 
afford an effective refutation of his school, we may cite them 
here “ To the geometer the circle is not a round figure 
visible by his eye, but a figure visible by his mind in v\ hich 
all the radii from the centre arc absolutely equal; it is not this 
particular circle, it is the idcul circle.”'® Again: “ The c'hjects 
of mathematical study are 7 ’eals in the same degree as that in 
which the objects of any other science are reals. Although 
they are absiractionst we must not suppose them to be 
imaginary, if by imaginary be meant tin real ^ not objective. 
They are intelUgihles of sensibles; abstractions which have their 
concretes in real objects. The line and the .suiface exist, and 
have real pro])erties, just as the planet, the crystal, and the 
animal exist and have real properties. It is often said, ‘ The 
point without length or breadth, the line will'out breadth, 
and the surface without thickness are imaginary; they are 
fictions, no such things exist in reality.’ This is true, but 
misleading. These things are fictions, but they have a real 
existence, though not in the insulation of ideal form, for no idea 
exists out of the mind. These abstractions are the limits of 
concretes. Every time we look on a j)ool of water we see a 
surface without thickness, every time we look on a party- 

** Prebiem ^ Life and Mind, Vol. I. p. 344. 
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coloured surface we see a line without breadth as the limit 
of each colour. Both surface and line as iiiatheinatically 
dehiied are unimaginable, for we cannot form images of them, 
cannot picture them detached; but that which is unpicturable 
may be conceivable^ and the abstraction which is impossible to 
perception and imagination is easy to conception. It is thus that 
sensibles are raised to intelligiblesy and the constructions of 
science—conceptions—take the place of perceptions. But the 
hold on reality is not loosened by this process. When we 
consider solely the direction of a line we are dealing with a 
fact of Nature, just as we are dealing with a fact of Nature 
wlicn we perform the abstraction of considering the move¬ 
ment of a body irrespective of any other relations. . . . Not 
only is it misleading to call the objects of Mathematics 
imaginary, it is also incorrect to call them generalizations. 
'riiey are abstractions of intuitions. Any particular line we 
draw has breadth, any particular circle is imperfect; con- 
.sequently generalized lines and circles {scil. by imagination 
=generic images) must have breadth and imperfection. 
Whereas the line or circle which we intuit mathematically 
is an abstraction from which breadth or imperfection has 
dropped, and the figures we intuit are these figures under the 
form of the limit.” 

So much for Dr. Bain’s denial of abstract conceptions and 
universal relations. His definition of length as ” the name 
of one or more things agreeing in this property,” illustrates 
well the violence that must be done to common language 
and common thought in order to adapt them to the needs of 
the Sensist Psj^chology. Length is not the name of things — 
the fishing-rod, the piece of string, and the River Thames— 
any more than motion is the name of the steam-engine, the 
swallow, and the perambulator. It is simply the name of a 
common property which the mind can consider and reason 
about ‘‘ irrespec'tive of any other relations.” It is quite true 
that we cannot form a sensuous image or phantasm of a 
circle except of some particular colour, size, &c., and it is 
also true that the intellect cannot elicit a universal idea with¬ 
out the presence of a concrete image; but given this latter, we 
can contemplate in thought the specific or universal features 
abstracting from those which are individual. 

The comparative or judicial activity of intellect Dr. Bain 
resolves into the Law of Relativity. ‘‘ The Principle of Rela¬ 
tivity, or the necessity of change in order to our being con¬ 
scious, is the groxindwork of Thought, Intellect, Knowledge, as 
well as of Feeling. . . . We know heat only in the transition 

V Id. 420. 421. 
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from cold and vice versd. . . . Relativity in this sense applied to 
thought coincides with the power of discrimination . . . tlic 
sense or feeling of difference which is one ot the constituents 
of intelligence. . . . We do not know any one tiling of itself, 
but only the difference between it and another thing; the 
]MCBcijt sensation of heat is, in fact, a difference from the 
])recediug cold.” “ The really fundamental separation ol 
file Intellect is into threecalled (i) Discrimination, the 
sense, feeling, or consciousness of difference. (2) Similarity, 
the feeling or consciousness of agreement, and (3) Ke- 
tcjiitivoiiess, or Die power of memory or acquisition. These 
tliiee fimctioijs, however, much as they are mingled in our 
mental oj)ciations are yet totally distinct properties, and 
each the groundwork of a distinct structure. . . . They aie 
the Intellect, the whole Intellect, and nothing but the 
Intellect” 

Against Mr. Bain’s statement of the alleged Law of 
Relativity numerous serious difficulties have been urged: ** 
tins question, however, docs not seem to us of very grave 
philosophical importance. But his attempted reduction of 
Intellect to a mere phase of that law lies open to the fatal 
objection that he confounds in the crudest manner two 

** Mr. J. Ward has forcibly argued against the supposed law: 

(1) That the axiom, Idom semper sentire et non senkre ad tdem recidunt, 
though a truism in reference to the totality of mental life, or to con- 
sciousMui'S as a whole, is false as regards many individual iinprcsshms, 

(2) That the suggested illustrations, e.g. insi:nsibility to continuous 
motion, temperature, pressure of the air, &c,, are cases of physio¬ 
logical, not psychical habituation, and so are not const:int mental 
impr<'S‘.ions at all. (3) That "constant impressions" in tin; form 
ol " liv'd ideas " are the very reverse of a " blank.” (4) Thai if 
every feeling were " tv/o-fold ” or a " transition," a man surrounded 
by a blue sky and ocean, or passing from a neutral to a positive 
.state of consciousness, must be unaware of any impression at all, 
wliich is not the fact. (5) There is, too, the old difliculty of 
Buridan’s ass (6) Moreover differences, which are themselves real 
pr('s(mtations or objects of apprehension, 4iire cognized, e.g. degrees 
of variation in shade, pitch, pressure, &c., and therefore presuppose 
the perception of the absolute terms, Mr. Ward also rightly traces 
1 )r J Jain’s conlnsion on this subject to his ignoring the difference 
betwi'Li) the mere successive or simultaneous occurrence of two related 
feelings, and tlie intellectual perception of their relation. (" Psychology,” 
Encycl Brit qth Edit.) A still more fundamental objection in 
our view is that the piimitive act both of sense and intellect is 
not comparaiivi at all, but simply apprehensive. The first cognition 
of the intellect is the being of the object, " that is a being ” or 

something is.” }^ut of this mote hereafter. 
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essentially distinct things—capacity for discriminable feelings, 
and the power of discriminating betwetm them. Mis 
language about the s<j-called “ facts ” of discrimination 
ignores the radical diversity between the mere occurrcuce 
of unlike feelings and the comparative act of the higher 
faculty by which that unlikeness is cognized. Transition 
from one feeling to the other, change from one state of 
consciousness to another, is very different from the intel¬ 
lectual act of attention by which we may and do at 
times recognize that transition, and compare those stales. 
Among low stages of animal life we frequently find the 
keenest susceptibility to different sensations. But the 
intellectual perception of them as different is wanting. The 
same objection applies to his treatment of the ‘*fact” of 
agreement. As regards the third “ fact ” or “ function ” he 
is even less hai>py. “ Retontiveiicss ” strictly understood 
men ns simply the persistence in the mind or body of a dis¬ 
position towards the re-excitation of a state which has once 
occurred. Now this capability of conservation or resuscitation 
is not a specially intellectual or cognitive property at all. If, 
however, it is to be interpreted more largely as involving 
recognition and equivalent to “ memory,” then it is clearly not 
simple or ultimate in Dr. Bain’s sense, but is in part made up 
of the “ fact ” or cognition of agreement. 

Mr. Sully, whose Outlines of Psychology constitutes at 
present prohabl}’ the most popular work of the Sensist 
school, seems to have clearly recognized the inadequacy of 
the account of our knowledge given by previous ri'prcsenta- 
tives. In chapters ix. x. of that work he analyzes and 
describes the process of thinking. Some of his remarks 
there appear to us very accurate; but usually when this is 
the case they are completely inconsistent with his Sensa¬ 
tionalist assumption that “ all mental activity is of one and 
the same kind throughout its manifold phases** (p. 26.)^® We 

“ The phrase “ manifold phases" is happily vague; but in 
substance Mr. Sully adopts the sensist principle that at bottom 
all mental life is essentially of one kind —sensu /us cons'^iou.sness How 
the admission of a power of '* active self-direction ” (p 73) and of 
those various activities involved in comparison of impressions, 
cognition of relations, and reflexion on states of self (cc. ix. x) is 
to be reconciled with this view, he does not attempt to explain 
For our own part, we cannot easily imagine a more fundamental 
difference in kind than that between the sensibility exhibited in 
passive sensations awakened by the reception of concrete im¬ 
pressions, and the active and reflexive energies exerted in reflexive 
attention to, and comparison of, these impressions. If there ia a 
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can only cite a few typical phrases which will nevertheless 
sufficiently justify our observations: “ All thinking is repre¬ 
sentation like imagination, but it is of a different kind.’* 
“ Thinking deals with abstract qualities of things—that is, 
aspects common to them and many other things, e.g, the 
p(}sscssion of life.” 

These statements are true, but directly opposed to 
Nominalism, involved in Sensism, and frankly accepted by 
Mr. Bain. If “ tliinking is representation like imagination, 
but of a. different kijid," and if “abstract qualities of things, 
that is, aspects common to them and many other things,” 
can be thus represented in thought, then evidently the Sensist 
tenet that there can he really no general notions or concepts, 
and that the only thing which is universal is the word or 
name, is abandoned. Again: thinking, “ like the sinipiCr 
ft)nns of cognition, consists in discrimination and assimi¬ 
lation, in detecting differences and agreements,” but “ it is 
of a higher kind involving much more activity of mind. . . . 
All thinking involves comparison. . . . By an act of com¬ 
parison is meant the voluntary direction of the attention to 
two or more objects at the same moment, or in immediate 
succession, with a view to discover differences or agreements.’* 
This power he holds to be beyond tiiat of even intelligent 
brutes. Here, again, the description i? correct, but utterly 
incompatible with the empirical conception of the mind as a 
mere oollection of impressions. 

In treating of the nature and origin of the universal 
idea, Mr. Sully unfortunately at times lapses back into 
the old exploded method of confounding the intellectual 
concept with the phantasm of the imagination, though 
he seems occasionally to have grasped the distinction 
between them. He defines the concept as “the rojire- 
seiitation in our minds answering to a general name, 
such as soldier, man, animal.” But, “what is in the 
mind is a kind of composite image formed by the fusion or 
coalescence of meny images of single objects, in which 
individual differences are blurred, and only the common 

mind in the sen^ of a real unity, an abiding energy^ endowed with 
inUillectual or spiritual as well as sensuous powers, then it is con¬ 
ceivable that such a mind sfiould be capable of reacting through its 
superior faculty, and of attending to, comparing, and reflecting 
upon the sensuous im]^t Missions which it has received. But if all 
mental life is essentially one in kind, and the mind itself but the 
series of sensuous states, then, where this active self-direction and 
this reflexive comparing force is to come from, we confess 
ourselves unable to concave. 
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features stand out prominently . . . this may be called a 
typical or generic image.” Now, this so-callcd “ goiieric 
image ” is as distinct from the general concept j)ropei' as is 
the individual image. It is merely a confused phantasm, or 
rather a series of fleeting phantasms in which some of the 
individualizing notes are dimmed. The word man or right- 
angled-triangle calls up in the imagination a succession of 
obscure unsteady representations which reproduce the out¬ 
lines and common parts of a number of objects pertaining to 
the class; but the universal idea or concept is something 
quite different. It is stable; it may be grasped clearly, while 
the generic image is confused ; it is truly universal, it really 
applies to all possible members of the class. When the 
mathematician demonstrates that “ the sum of the squares 
tff the sides of a right-angled triangle are equal to the square 
of the hypothenuse,” or the moral philosopher, that “ man is 
a free moral being responsible for his actions,” what is 
signified by the words “man ” and “ right angled triangle ” 
is neither the oral word nor the congeries of phantasms 
styled the “ generic image,” nor yet some particular indi¬ 
vidual, but the general notion, the intellectual concept, or 
rather the essential nature realized in the various individuals 
of the species, and apprehended in the abstract thought.^ 

The Origin oy^SlECEssARY Truths: Associationist 
Theor y. —Besides universal concepts, necess af^ t rutEs~and 
especially those which have been called synihdic a priori 
judgments have been advanced in proof of the existence of 
a supra-sensuo_q§ faculty. Ex amp les of these are the aximms 
of matTiematics: “Two things which are equal to a third 
are (necessarily) equal to each other; ” “ Equals added 
to equals give equals; ” ** Two straight lines cannot inclose 
a space; ” the principle of causality: “ Nothing can begin to 
exist without a cause;” and also self-evident ethical maxims: 
“Right ought to be done;” “Ingratitude is wrong,” and 
so on. ^(^These judgments, we maintain, affirm necessary 
and universal truths. They must hold always and every- 
where, even in the most distant parts of the universe. God 
cannot infringe them.\ The peculiar necessary character of 
these propositions Kant sought to explain, as we have seen, 
by the hypotheses of subjective forms or laws inherent in 

The inadequacy of the generalized image to furnish a basis 
for science is clearly perceived by Lewes in the passage cited some 
pages back. The reader \vjll lind a detailed treatment of the 
•'common phantasm" or "generic image" in the volume on 
Logic, c. 7 (present series). Cf. also Kleutgen, op. dt. I So?. 
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the constitution of the mind. Empiricism endeavours to 
account for this necessity by mental association. The 
axioms are, it is asserted, mere generalizations Ironi con 
tiimous experience. They have been reached by observa 
tion and comparison of the empirical facts around us, and 
they may be legitimately exte nded by inlerence throughout 
the world of our experience, buf beyon(TfIns~we cannot assert 
tl^t they must hold. In distant stars 2 + 3 may equal 4. 

b Historically, Hume was the first to try to systematically 
account for the necessity of these judgments by sensuous 
experience. Our conviction as to the necessity of the; 
principle of causality, and our belief in the reality of some 
sort of influx of the cause into the effect, he explains as the 
result of custom. Reiterated observation of one event follow¬ 
ing another begets the delusion that there is some sort of 
nexus between them, while there is really nothing but succes¬ 
sion. Later sensationalists with much ingenuity exi ended 
the application of this principle; and the Law of Inseparable, 
Indissoluble, or Irresistible Association was claimed to be an 
instrument capable of accounting for all our most important 
intellectual principles. The leading modern representative 
of the school on this question is J. S. Mill. In his Lo^ic, and 
in his Examination of Sir W. Hamilton's Philosophy^ he pro¬ 
pounded and defended the doctrin^, that all so-called 
necessary truths, mathematical axioms among the rest, are 
merely generalizations from sensuous experience, and their 
seemingly necessary character is only an instance of in¬ 
separable or irresistible association between the ideas of the 
subject and predicate, which is created by their repeated 
conjunction. Dr. Lain adopts the same view, but speaks 
in the most confused manner of the various doctrintis 
opposed to the Empirical theory 

Cf Mental Science, Bk. I. c. 6. He there mixes up in an 
astonishing fsahion the hypothesis of in,uite ideas, the Kantian 
system of a priori forms, and the intuitional theory as held by writers 
like Dr. Ward, Dr. M'Cosh, and the great majority of modern 
anli-phenotnenists. The innate hypothesis maintains that the mind 
is endowed from its birth with a disposition to evolve these cogni¬ 
tions from its own nature. External occurrences may be iht' 
occasion, but they really contribute nothing towards the genc.sis of 
these principles. Innatism differs from the Kantian view by 
ascribing real extra-mental validity to these first truths. 'I'he 
intuitional theory teaches, indeed, that the mind is endowed with a 
native faculty for the apprehension of such verities, but it denies 
that^ they are purely subjective contributions. They have their 
ori}^ m experience, but neither their neeessiiy nor universality are 
■Mised opon mere reiteration of experience The human intellect 
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The Associationist doctrine will t)e best exhibited by 
a few citations from Mill, on Mathematical truths; 

“ What is the ground for tjiir belief in (mallieiiiatical) 
axioms ? What is the evidence on which they rest ? They 
are experimental truths, generalizations from experience.” 
Accordingly it follows “that demonstrative sciences 
Geometry) are all without exception inductive sciem es; that 
their evidence is that of experience.” They cannot be 
legitimately extended to “ distant stellar regions,” for we are 
not justified in assuming the uniformity of nature far 
beyond our experience, and axiojris based on such experience 
are limited tc tha regions where we know such uniformity to 
prevail.*^The “feeling of necessity” with wdiich mathe¬ 
matical alid metaphysical axioms are affirmed, is a product, 
of association. To say that a proposition is necessary is 
c, another way of saying that its contradictory is inconceivable;I 
and this is precisely the effect to be expected from assbeia-/^ 
f.ftion. We should probably be able to conceive a round 
j square as easily as a hard square or a heavy square, if^ 
it were not that in our uniform experience at the moment 
t when a thing begins to be round it ceases to be square, so that 
'the beginning of one impression is inseparably associated, 
with the departure of the other. ... We cannot conceive I 
two and two as five, because an inseparable association 
compels us to conceive it as four. .' . . And we sin mid ] 
probably have no difficulty in putting together the two ideas | 
supposed to be incompatible (c.g. round and square, &c.), if i 
- our experience had not first inseparably associated one with 
!the contradictory of the other.”^ tMany such inseparable 
associations are, admittedly, effected by experience. Dark¬ 
ness is necessarily associated in the minds of children and 
timid persons with terror. We cannot revisit the scenes 

or reason, when an appropriate object is _ presented to it, is 
capable of perceiving certain necessary relations holding between 
subject and predicate. It then enounces the proposition .is 
necessary, bee,! use it is compelled not by any a priori form or 
innate idea, but by the objective necessity of the relation which is seen 
to hold in the reality. 

Cf. Logic, Bk. II. c. V. § 4. It should not be forgotten that the 
genesis and validity of a belief are different questions. Still, as we 
have before urged, they are often intimately connected, and the 
range and application of a conviction may vitally depend on the 
mode of its origin—a truth which the reader will perceive by 
comparirg the Kantian. Empiricist, and Intuitional theories. 

” Logic, Bk HI. c. xvi. § 4, 

** Eium. (and Edit.) pp. 68,69. 
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of particular events without recnlling them. The ancients 
" C(U]kl not conceive people living a1 the Antipodes, Iroin their 
liabitual cxpeiionce tluil ohjorts so siluated would fall off. 
Now, niatheinaiical axioms and the other primary truths are 
perpetually forcing themselves on our notice, and are con¬ 
sequently emhiently calculated to generate subjective 
necessities of tJie ( li.iractcr ascribed to them. It is, therefore, 
ill<»f’,i(';Ll to postulate any other origin for these truths, since, 
liKc ail tlie i(,sl (;1 uur knowledge, tiiey can be accounted for 
Ijy assoeiation and sensuous expeiioncc. We have stated 
the doctrine of Associationism upon this subject at length, 
l)eeaii.se it was considered for a number of years to be the 
;;Te,atcst af'hle' ement of the Sensist srjnxd, and because its 
imlfuiabiiity, in .spile of ail the ingenuity devoted to its 
f ]a]>oratioii, sliows the utter iasiiliimency of the Empirical 
tlicory of knowledge." l 

. (i) In the first pface the term inconceivable^ as has been 

pointed out by evciy successive writer on the subject, is 
grievously abused. This word may .signify among other 
meanings, (a) unpictarable by the imagination, g.g., red by the 
blind; (b) incredible, though not inirinsically impos.sible, ^.g., 
a race of horned horses; (c) posUivcly nnthinkablc^ in the 
sense that rho proposition so charaiderized is seen to be 
necessarily talse. Naw, throughout Mill’s whole Treatment 
of the ques. ou, even after hostile ci'ilidsm had forced him to 
'ulverl to the ambiguity, he confounds these various meanings 
of the term in a manner which fatally vitiates his reasoning. 
I'Ycqiieucy of association may beget in the mind an incapacity 
t<» .scjiioaie two slates of coiisciou.sness, and long continued 
cxpciicuice or absence of experience may make something 
inconceivable in ilie sense ol {a) or (b), which is not so in that 
of (c). In affirming that two things, each equal to a third, 
'must always and everywliere equal each other, that 2 + 3 = 
4 + 1 , or, that whatever licgiiis to exist must have a cause, we 
enounce a judgment the reversal of which is not merely 
inconceivable through an incapacity of the mind: it is 
positively ])crceived to be absolutely impossible. 

(2) T o the assertion that the “ peculiar feeling of necessity ” 
which marks these axioms is just what would be produced by 
association, we reply that it is not a matter of subjective 
fechng at ail, but an intelligent insight of objective jaecessity. 
In iny present mental and bodily con.stitution I am necessarily 
pained by extreme heat or cold. I am forced to feel certain 
tastes as agreeable or the tippositc; and I cannot imagine 
sensations afforded by a dilferent set of faculties from those 
with which man is endowed. But reflexion tells me that »hhi 
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necessity or incapacity is subjective. The facts might be 
reversed. On the other hand, in contemplating the proposi- 
fibn lliat two things which are each equal to a third must be 
equal to each other, 1 am conscious not merely that 1 must 
believe this truth, like any contingent exi)erience, "but also 
that it must bhjectively and necessarily be so; that it can 
ujgyer be reversed. 

(3) Again, many of these necessary truths are perceived 
to be such too early in life and too rapidly to be ex¬ 
plained by accumulated experience. Mill was driven to 
illogically abandon the doctrine that it is by real experience of 
external nature we are gradually convinced that two straight 
lines cannot inclose a space, and to adopt the intuitauial 
theory that by rcilexion on the ideas of straight lines we 
can lonn that judgment His attempted justification was 
that the clearness with which the imagination can depict 
geometrical figures rivals that of actual experience; but this 
certainly does not hold for mnny arithm<;tical and algebraical 
judgments.*® The proposition that 44-5 = 6+3, when once 
clearly comprehended in a single experiment, is cognized to 
be necessaiily true, though we may never have noticed the 
fact, or juxtaposed these ideas bcfoic in our life. Similarly, 
the still more universal truth ir + i+7—i=z+j/. The pro¬ 
position that a trilateral figure must be triangular, is alsc» 
scon to be necessarily true, as soon as it is rcllccted upon, 
although these ideas may never previously have been com¬ 
pared. 

(4) On the other hand, there are numerous cases where 
two facts have been uniformly conjoined throughout our 
entire experience, and yet they are not apprehended by the 
mind as necessaiily connected. I have, tor instance, always 
found fire possessed of the property of wai mth, yet I can easily 
bt'lieve that this property can be suspended or separated 
from it, “while by mere consideration of the ideas,” without 
Jiaving once experienced some particular mathematical truth, 
such as that 2 + q=3 + 8, “I am convinced that not even 
Omnipotence could overthrow that equality . . . that which 
I have never experienced I regard as necessary; that which 
I have habitually and unexceptlonallv experienced, I regard as 
cantiiif^cnt. Most certainly, tl crefore, mere constant uniform 
experience cannot possibly account, as Mr. Mill thinks it does, 
for the mind’s conviction of self-evident necessity.”*®"^ 

^ Cf. Dr. Ward’s Pinlosophy of Theism, Vol. I pp 55, seq., where 
this point is effectively urged. 

**’ Ward, op. cit. pp. 49, 50. Cf. also Dr. M’Cosh. Exam, of 
Mill, oc. id. xii. 
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Evolutionist Theory. —The SeriRist teiching on the 
orif^in of nccessnry tniths lins assiioKici a fresh sliape in the 
hands of those of Iht; s( hool \',))o in.'i lutain ilie hiiinaii 

iiihdlect to have been evolved froui that of a nou-rational 
animal. In its present garb the theory claims to possess the 
combined mcn*b of the hypotln-scof u.utite idcu^;, of a 
priori forms of thoui^ht, HTxti. of insepayaJde assoiiuiion. y/WAe it 
escapes their cleticiencies. Mr. llerbcit Spencer i.s tiie leading 
advocate of the new form of the old cued. In his view 
axiomatic truths, both scientific and nioial, are pr()dticts of 
experience extending back thronch tlie Idslory of the rac<'. 
d'lie so-called necessities of thuugiit liave been produced by 
association working not merely lliiongh the short life of the 
mdividiial, but awav back through the millions of gi'nerati<tns 
(it amaistors which have intervened between man and the 
oiiginal proto/aia. Mental as-ociations contracted in the 
cxpoTicnee of each individual modiiy his ergani.sm. These 
ni'idifications are transmitted by heredity, and appear in the 
oli'spring as mental tondenries or predisjiositions. Tlu-y 
continne to aeemnulate and increase in e.very successive 
gciKjration, until the intellectual deposit takes final shape 
as a tmersary luit' of thought or 9 , form of the mind. Space, 
time, causality, duty, are complex notions whie.h have been 
el.ihorated during the long ages of ancestral e.xpciienec. 
“They have arisen from the organized and consolidated expe- 
ru'nce of all antecedent individuals who bequeathed their 
slowly developed nervous oi ganizations . . . till they {i.e, 
mental acquisitions embodied in ner\mus modifications) prac 
tically became forms of ihnught apparently independent of 
expericaice.’’^ 

Letter of Mr. Sfencer to Mill, given in Bain’s Mental and Moral 
Scienci', p 722. The points of agrcxinimt and opposition between 
llif; evolutionist and other theories of knowledge regarding llir 
origin and nature of these primary truths and ideas are worth 
noting' A. The er(,lutioniit maintains, (1) the existence of oliscnro 
innate ideas or cog-iitions, as (2) an nrgavu inheritance, {3) from n 
previous living being, {4) of a lower grade, (5) but originally 
acquired by sensuous experience, (6) during a •'ast peril>4], und 
therefore of eminent validity within the field (u possible experience; 
B Plato nph(ilcl (i) innate ideas or cognitions, as (2; faint sp,ntual 
vestiges {31 of a previous life, (4) of a higher grade, but (5) not derived 
from seni,uous experience, (6) and ihewforc of eminent validity 
C Descartci, and Leiloulz defended (i) innate ideas or cognitions, as 
(2) Dtvinely impkinted in the mind in a potential condition, (3) and 
therefore of eminent validity ; D. Kant hoMs (1) innate forms, (2) 
antecedent to and conditioning all «‘xj)erience, (3) and therefore 
formally necessary within the held of possible experience, but (4) of 
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' (r < "The eagerness with which the new theory has been received 
by disfi[)les of the Seii.sist school shows how utterly inadequate 
tlie old Associationist view was felt to be, even among the 
eii cle of its own advocates. Yet careful examination of the 
subject has convinced us that the solitary argumentative 
superiority the new doctrine possesses over its parent is that 
of removing the question from the region of rational dis¬ 
cussion, and situating it where proof and disproof are alike 
impossible. This, however, is hardly an excellence which 
tin; ciiipiricist can consistently admire. The only criterion 
which he recognizes is that of cxj>erience; the first condition 
of a hypothesis, capability of verification. Now, there is no 
theory, however wild, that has ever been broached on the 
subject—^not even that of the ante-natal existence of the soul 
conjured up by the poetic fancy of Plato—which is more 
utterly beyond the possibility of scientific proof than the 
new doctrine. If it has to be admitted by positivist psycho¬ 
logists that it is practically impossible to get reliable evidence 
conceriiiiig the earlier mental &tal(?s of the iiiiant, it can hardly 
be disputiid that the nature and development of the intellectual 
and emotional faculties of our remote ancestors of pre-human 
times are completely shut out from our ken.®^ Geology and 
Palaeontology may throw light on the anatomic structure of 
the earlier florins of animal life, but their mental endowments 
cannot be deduced from their fossil remains. Consequently, 
any hj^^fhesis put forward as to the cliaracter and growth 
of the notion of sjiace, time, causality, and morality in the 
alleged transitional species of past ages is as much outside 
the j)ale of science, as are the habits and customs of the 
natives (T .Sirius. The earlier sensationists, defective though 
their system was, at all events appealed in great part to a 
liibuiial befofe M'hich evidence could be Iciidered, and they 
at least professed to base their creed upon the facts of human 
consciousness; but, as Dr. Martim 111 forcibly urges, “their 
modern followers take refuge from this strong light in an 
earlier twilight whore nobody can tell exactly what goes 
on. ... If Hobbes, as oltcu happens, gives us a piece of 
droll psychology, every one who knows nimself can tell 
whether it is true or false, and lay his finger on any distortion 

no reel validity as apjilied to thm^s-in-themseiocs : E. Associationism 
tliMiies innate ideas in any form, and ascribes the necessity of these 
special cognitions to the continuous experience of the individual's 
own life. 

xhis is admitted by some writers of the Sensist school. Cf. 
Crcom Robertson, *' Axioms,” Encyd. Brit. (9th Edit.); also Sully, 
Sensation and Intuition, pp. 10—13. 
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it contains. If Darwin describes tlie inward conflict of an 
extinct i>aboon, he paints a fancy [dctiire of what remains 
for ever without a v\iliicss.”-^ 

FurthcrinoLe, tlic docUinc of transmitted hereditary ex¬ 
perience as applied to necessary truths rests on a profound 
psycholoj,'ical misiiiteipietation of their chaiacter. It is 
ciedihle that an instinct, oi a tendency towaids a particular 
sfnu'ics of emotion or action can be inlieritcd, but the in¬ 
tuition of necessary tniihc is somethin.^: essentially different. 
We have l)ef( re ]>oiiitod out that we do not apprehorid the 
insH.'sily of an axiom from any blind incapaciiy or negative 
liuiitalioii uf Ih'iuglit; on the contrary, it is the translucent 
si lf-evideiice of the truth itstdf which extorts assent. We 
may in our present constitution be nacssurtly pained by 
oli eme cold and heat, we may necessarily relish honey, or 
eiij'^y tile scent of the rose, yet that these things are naessurily 
So toi all consciousness we do not judge; but, that two things 
each equal to a third are equal to each other, we not only 
iieressaiily aihrm, but affirm as necessarily holding in all 
hcin^, and Joy all inteUif'cnce. Assent to self-evident axio i‘S 
is, then, not a blind instinct due to habit either inherited or 
acquired, but a ratioual appreJicnsion of intelligible relations 
objectively true. 

Again, the hypothesis is exposed to the objection, quad 
nimis l>i\)hat nihil prubut. If it is true that ancestral experience 
has been Iraiismittcd in this way, we ought to find (a) innate 
cognitions of a large imrnher of other phenomena, and (b) 
a iih'ne perfect knowledg** of space and other native endow- 
iiK'Mts in the human infant tiiaii in young animals of inferior 
sjiiiciics. Now IS rogaitls (b), although we do not see sufficient 
evidence for denying to babies an intuitive though vague 
licrception of extension, it would seem to be certainly estah- 
h.Ju'd that chickens and young pigs ap})iehend space from 
the first witli an iccuracy scarcely attained by the fully 
developed man. As for (a), if it is true that the peculiar 
icature of necessity pcruiining to tlies?e truths is due to the 
miifomi experience of our ancestors, registered and trans¬ 
mitted in nervous tissue, it is not easy to see why such 
judvnicijts as that “ fire burns,” ” stones fall to the ground, 
tiud sink in water,” “timber floats,” “night follows day,” 
and the like, have not a similar character. These proposi¬ 
tions must repiesciit a jiretty uniform experience of our 
ancestors lor a long way back in the senes, while the number 
of occa,.ioijo on winch it w-as cognized that 7 +5 = 3 + 9, or 
the number of times when the idea of “triljiteiai ” was com 

* Ty/es of Ethical Theories, Vol. II. p. 340. 
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pared with that of“ triangular” and found to be conjoined in 
experience, cannot in the pre*niatheniatical age have been 
very frequent; yet the former are perceived to be contingetU, 
the latter necessary. 

Another difficulty may be urged as to the nature of that 
ex{>erience which geneiatcs these mental forms. What is 
the “ environment,” the ‘‘ cosmos,” tiial has been gradually 
creating these necessities of thought ? All forms of sensisin 
logically reduce space and extension to muscular feelings. 
Such a “cosmos” is, however, obviously of too shadowy a 
character for the needs of evolutionism. Mr. Spencer, 
indeed, here postulates an infinite unknowable energy as 
eternal, but other disciples, such as Mr. Sully, though 
syiii])athetic on many points, look upon this assumption as 
a surviving relic of the vulgar anthropomorphic instinct.-* 
Anyhow the difficulty remains: do these necessities which 
get translated into our consciousness condition that objective 
energy in itself? If so, then wo would seem to have got the 
admission of objective necessary truth which holds for all 
being, and which reveals itself to the miiid.®^ If not, what 
right is there for assuming that the action of this eternal 
energy was universally uniform throughout all past time ? 
Tliere remains, finally, the insuperable objection that the 
soul being a spiritual principle, as we will prove hereafter, 
cannot have been inherited fi om non-rational animals. 

f Intditionalist Doctrine. —The true view lies between 
'^nnatism and Empiricism. Although all knowledge starts ' 
from experience, it is false to assert that all axioms are 
mere f ormu la summing up a gathered experience, whether (»f 
the individual or the race, and that our knowledge is limited 
to the range of such experience. tiulhs may be ^ 

either self-evident or deduced from such by demonstration. 
To the ordinary hmnaii mmd the theorems of Euclid are 
examples of the second class. The self-evident necessary 
truths which coinjnise the various axioms are discerned by 
rational or intellectual intuition: that is, by simple coii^deration ^ 
of the objects of thoiTgUt about which they arc affirmed. 
Just as we arc capable of perceiving contingent impressioic-, 
by sense, we have also the power of apprehending the natures 
of things, and the necessary relations wliich these involve by 
the intellect. These intellectual intuitions start from c.om- (j 
narison exerted in singular instances, and it is only latci on 
by a deliberately reflex act that the universal truth which 

* Sensation and Intuition, pp. 20— 22. 

" Cf. Martineau’s Tyfes of Ethical Theories, Vol. II. pp. 356—358. 
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these particular cases contain is formally generalized. I do 
not begin by an intuitive recognition of the abstract uni¬ 
versal Iriith, What is fiirater than the greater is greater than ; 
the less; but, oliserving A to be greater than B, which I 
also know to lx? greater tli^if'C, I intiiilively recognize 
as a self-evident ncres-ary truth that A nmst be greater 
than v', l)eeuiiniig at Llie same time iinnliraTly aware of 
the niiivcrsal })iiiu-i|'Ie exemplified. AfterwtTTtis, by a deli¬ 
berately u llexive act, I elevate this im])licit cognition to the 
rank of the explicit oi fninally universal truth - such 
A iniir.T !>(' gierEter than <' 1 have tlius reached the Axiom 

\ ithi.'iil a ]''Lul!'aet(;d conipavis'm (jf a large immber of A’s 


witllL;ie process is similar in the discovery of the 


Pr'nuV'hs of Coiiltadutum and Causality, Neither is a mere 
gciici.di/aiion fiom a nniititiide of observations, and neither 


i, licld iM an abstract foiin by the child. But appieliending 
bv the into)'cot, in the one case “this thing beginning to 
exist,” and. in the ottier, “this being or this thing existing,” 
and the unueisal tniths iihistrab.’d, lliere is needed only an 


easy efF(.»rt oi ndlcxion ajx>n the notions employed in the 
singular coniiiaiisoii to intuitively recognize the Axiom. 
Afterwards in eoinjilicated reasonings I may recur to the 
general rule to ju^^tify a particular step about which I am 
dubious, but the relation is first apprehended in the singular 
experience.®'^ Tiutlis of this character are rightly termed 
iyansi endcntal. TJiev ace not limited to the field of observed 


pheiioniena. Tin. y underlie and extend beyond experience, 
and iliey constitute a bod}^ of knowledge of an entirely distinct 
Older Irom that euiuprised in the expeiieiilial staiaices. 

\Ve have now discu.-^sed the leading erroneous theories 
eouct rmng intellectual ideas and axiomatic truths. Moreover, 
allhougli the ex])osition of the true doctrine on this second 
tjneslioii would u'oni a logical point of view more appro- 
j.iiately follow oi r treatment of conception in the next 
cliapter, it lias, nevcitlieless,st'emcfl tf> us on the whole more 
Convenient to d('al at length will) the subject here, confining 
ourselves to a very brief rernai k there. We will next proceed 
to that solution of the first question which seems to us to 
best bannoiiixe with the facts. Our experience shows us that 
lh(^ f)bieets of cognition are of two essentially distinct kinds, 
!lui .>'!(“ universal, abstract, or necessary; the other concrete, 
iiHli\ idual, and contingent. These different elements reveal 


** Cf. Dr M'Cosh's Intuitions oj Mind, Bk 1 . Pt. I. c. ii. i-g 3, 4. 
For an admirable expe«:iiion of the scholastic doctrine regard¬ 
ing the nature and origin of axiomatic truths, ct. Kleutgen, op. cit. 
§§ 285^—309. 
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themselves to different faculties, the one intellectual or 
spiritual, the other sensuous or organic. Still, although the 
soul is endowed with aj^prehensive power’s of two orders 
essentially distinct, these are not to be conceived as t\\o 
entities or members standing apart from each other, and 
merely accidentally united by a common bond. They are, on 
the contrary, two properties, two functions, or rather two 
capabilities of the same substantial principle. The mind is a 
unity, in fact it is the type for us of every other unity; but 
nevertheless it is the source of distinct sjjecies of activity. 
The problem, then, to be solved, as apprehended by the most 
prolouiid and penetrating of Greek minds, and by the acute 
thinkers of the middle ages, was: How are sensuous and 
intellectual knowledge related ? how do the higher and lower 
activities reciprocally act on each other? how does the 
affection of organic sensibility excite the spiritual faculty to 
thought ? 

Rtadings.—’The literature on the nature and origin of Necessary 
Truth is abundant. Essays z, 2, 4, and 5, in Dr. Ward's Philosophy 
of Theism, Vol. I. are exhaustive, C£. also Dr. M'Cosh, Exam, of MiU, 
cc. xi. xii. and Intuitions of Mind, passim; and Me, Courtnej's 
Metaphysics of MiU, cc, vii. viti. 




CONCEPTION. ORIGIN OF INTELLECTUAL IDEAS 

{cmtimied). THE peripatetic doctrine. , 

The object of the Aristotelian theory of Intellectual 
A bstraction is, as we have observed, to explain the 
mutual relations of the sensitive and intellectual 
functions of the human mind in the elaboration of 
knowledge. It is thus a hypothesis put forward to 
account for certain well established facts, and its 
value is to be estimated, like that of other hypo¬ 
theses, by its success in the interpretation of the 
phenomena. Whatever be its worth—and we believe 
it to be vastly superior to every other attempt to. 
solve the difficulty—it of course stands on quite a 
different level from that of the tenet, that intellect 
is essentially different from sense. This latter we 
believe to be a demonstrated truth, while the 
former can only be fairly described as a probable 
or plausible theory. 

We say this in order that the reader may 
understand the relative importance of the two 
doctrines. There might be a danger lest certain 
minds feeling dissatisfied with the scholastic treat¬ 
ment of the secondary question, should, through 
want of clearly recognizing its subordinate character. 
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suppose that the validity of the primary article of 
the system was thereby vitiated. This would be a 
lamentable evil, and we deem it a matter of con¬ 
siderable moment, that the relative importance of 
different tenets forming part of the t<iuchirig of the 
great doctors of the middle ages should be rightly 
apprehended. Modern writers, with most super¬ 
ficial information regarding mediaeval thought, are 
in the habit of profoundly mistaking the weight 
assigned to different questions. Consequently, tiuy 
would make the grand fabric of the whole scliolaslic 
system stand or fall with a few ingenious and very 
speculative solutions of subtle metaphysical pro¬ 
blems of comparatively inferior signilicance. Having 
premised these remarks, we will briefly sketch the 
theory of the abstractive activity^ of the intellect, 
adopted from Aristotle by the schoolmen* 


Peripatetic Theory of Intellectual Ab¬ 
straction. —^This system starts from the truth 
already established, that the cognitive powers of the 
mind are of two orders essentially distinct. Sense 
{ataOqaisi) is the lower; Intellect (vov?) is the higher. 
I'he formal object of sense is some concrete pheno- 

‘ It should be noted that the schoolmen employed the words 
abstraction, and, ia abstract, in the converse si"ni!ica,tion of lli.'it 
wliich has prevailed since Kant. With modern writers intellectual 
abstraction primarily signifies the ignoring or omission of the attri¬ 
butes not attended to: with the schoolmen it was understood to 
primarily mean the positive side of the operation—the assumption 
by the mind of the part s' iected, of the attributes which are 
attended to. A process of abstraction, therefore, formerly .signi¬ 
fied the taking up of something. Now it would signify the neglect 
of something. (Cf. Lo^ic, present series, pp, 102—104). The old 
usage was etymologically the more accurate, but as the modern 
practice has become now virtually universal ve have ioUowed it 
OQrselve»outside of the present chapter. Cf. c. xiii 
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nienon, or some quality of a material thing:; that of 
the intellect is the being or essence^ of things. Jn 
other words, sense is directly percipient of some in¬ 
dividual accident, whilst intellect apprehends the 
being of the object. Sense is a passive capacity 
requiring to be determined from without. Intel 
Icct is partly passive (2/0O9 iraOijTLKo^, intellectus 
paliens vel possibilis)f and partly active {vov^i iroiiiTiKo^y 
intellectus ageni). However, these diverse names 
denote merely different aspects of the same mental 
power. The former designates intellect as suscep¬ 
tible of modifications, the latter indicates the intel¬ 
lect as the agency which effects this self-modification. 

At the beginning of life the mind possesses no 
knowledge; there are no innate cognitions. It is 
described as a tabula rasa, or clean tablet; but this 
term is not completely appropriate, since a tablet is 
purely passive, endowed with no inherent activities. 
The first intellectual ideas or concepts which we 
form are of material sensible things. This is shown 
by several observed facts: (i) It is about sensible 
material things that our first judgments are elicited. 

(2) It is to images of sensible objects that we recur 
for illustration and assistance in abstract reasoning. 

(3) The words employed to express supra-sensuous 
realities primarily signify material phenomena. (4) 
Those deficient in any sense from birth are deprived 
of a corresponding class of ideas. These facts also 

® The word essence is here taken in its widest sense, as includine; 
being in general—not as designating solely the specific nature of a 
particular object. Every answer—no matter how v^ne—to tJie 
question, What ? reveals essence, or quiddity, in this wide sense. Fof 
a detailed) account of essence, cf. General Metaphysics, c. iii, 
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prove that it is in sensible things the human intel¬ 
lect, in its present condition, finds its proper object. 

To apprehend any of thej^e material things the 
intellect must undergo a modification or change. 
This modification by which it is determined to 
know a given object is called the species intelligibilis. 
By this species the spiritual faculty is assimilated to 
its object, just as the lower faculty in sense percep¬ 
tion by the species sensibilis. In order that such a 
species intelligibilis or modification of the intellectual 
power of the soul be generated, there is needed, as 
a previous requisite, the excitation of the senses by 
the object, and the formation of an image of it in 
the imagination. For this reason the latter faculty 
is said to contribute to the elabr^ration of the 
concept by supplying the material elements or con¬ 
ditions. These are then said to be “ spiritualized ” 
or “ dematerialized ” by the intellect in such a way 
that a mental representation of the object of a 
purely spiritual character is generated. By this is 
meant that when the concrete phantasm of the 
material object is pictured in the imagination, 
the intellect is awakened to elicit an act of a 
higher order in which the essence or being of the 
object revealed in the image is represented without 
individualizing conditions. On this account the 
intellect is said to abstract the essence of the 
object. 

It is for the explanation of this abstractive 
process that there has to be attributed to the intel¬ 
lect, besides the capacity of being modified so ns to 
represent the various objects, an active energy or 
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force which is chief agent in the production of thi? 
modification. This activity of inltHect, which, react¬ 
ing on the occasion of sensory stimuli, effects the 
modification by which the object is apprehended 
under a universal aspect, is the Intellectus A gens. It 
is defined to be a certain spiritual force or energy of 
the mindf which acts instinctively on the presentation of 
objects in the imagination^ and generates ** species in^ 
telligibilcs** of them, or, an active faculty whereby the 
intellect modifies itself so as to represent in a spiritual or 
abstract manner what is concretely depicted in the 
phatilasm. 

The steps by which the existence of this special 
Intellectual activity is established are those: (i) All 
knowledge starts from sensation; we have no innate 
ideas. (2) We are de facto in later life possessed of 
intellectual ideas or concepts. (3) These are of a 
supra-sensuous character; they express material 
things in an immaterial manner. They are, in 
fact, spiritual modifications or accidents of the soul. 
( 4 ) Now the production of these modifications by 
which the mind becomes cognizant of the corres¬ 
ponding objects, must be due either: (a) to a 
material agent such as the obj> ct itself, or to an 
organic faculty such as sense or imagination, or 
(6) to an external spirit, angelic or Divine, or (c) to 
a spiritual activity rooted in the soul itself. As 
regards (a), neither the object, sensuous impression, 
nor phantasm, can generate the species intelligibiles; 
Ibr this modification is a spiritual accident, and none 
such can be effected by corporeal agencies. The 
proof of this is based on the general axiom, t\iat, no 
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being can effect in another what is not co 7 itained in 
iUclfy either formaUy or eminently; for a spiritual 
accident is contained neither formally nor eminently 
in a corporeal agent.® As to (/;), it is a fanciful and 
gratuitous hypothesis, incapable of any sort of real 
proof, to assume that our ideas are the effects of an 
external spirit; and this view is also discountenanced 
by the fact that it is of objects acting on the senses 
such ideas are first formed. 

■ Hence there remains alone (c), the third alterna¬ 
tive, that it must be the intellect itself which, by its 
own active energy, on the occurrence of the sensuous 
impression, instinctively modifies it.self to represent 
the nature of the object. This operation of the in- 
icUecius agens is instinctive in the sense of not being 
preceded by any intelligent act; it is the first exer¬ 
tion of the higher power. The question may here be 
raised why should the intellcctus agens issue into the 
precisely appropriate activity, why should it effect 
exactly the right modilication to represent the 
object of the sensuous impression, when this latter 
cannot directly act upon it ? The answer to the 
difficulty, it is replied, lies in the fact that both 
sensuous and intellectual actions are functions of 
the one indivisible soul, which is so constituted 
that on the excitation of the former the latter 
must also sympathetically respond by a reaction of 
a higher order. 

The process in brief, then, is this. An im¬ 
pression is wrought on a sensitive faculty. This 

* For an admirable detailed account of the scholastic doctnn.* 
on this sul>ject, cf. Kleutj^en, Piulosopfue dcr Vorzeit, §§ i8—32, 45 
49 . 67—^0. and 776, 777 
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results in a sensuous phantasm in the imaj»i- 
nation, and here the work of the lower power ends. 
Since, however, in man the sensuous faculties of 
cognition have their source in a soul endowed also 
with intellectual aptitudes, these latter now issue 
into action. The presence of the phantasm forms 
the condition for rational activity, and the intellect 
by its own active and passive capabilities generates 
the concept which expresses the essence of the 
object.^ 

The intellectual act considered in its earlier 
stage as a modification effected in the recipient 
capacity of the intellectus possibilis, is called the 
species intelligibilis impressa. Viewed in its more 
completed form as a mental modification reflect¬ 
ing the essence of the object, and by means of 

* The operation is described in various ways by scholastic 
writers. I’lie intellectus agens is said: (r) to convert or direct itselj 
towards the pliantasm (s« convertere ad phantasma), and (2) to abstract 
from it the essence (abstrahere essentiam), or, (3) to illuminate and 
make actually intelligible what is potentially intelligible in the phantasm; 
moreover, (4) throughout the process the intellectus agens is chief 
agent {agens prindpale), while the phantasm is viewed merely as 
an instrumental £^ent (agens instrumentale). Cl. St. Thomas, Sum 
q. 85. a. I, ad 3 and 4; Quasi. Disp. de Verit. q, 10, a. 6, ad 7 and 8; 
Quodlib. 8, a. 3; Contra Gent. 1 . ii. cc. 76,77; Suarez, DeAnima. Lib. IV. 
c. 2. nn. 13—18; Liberatore, Psychol. §§ 208—214. This metaphoricsl 
language is used to try to elucidate by analogies what is involved in 
the single instantaneous act: (i) Indicates that the concept formed 
by the intellect'^ agens is of the object represented by the phantasm 
The intellect is likened to a painter who turns towards the object 
he is about to copy. (2) Since the concept formed by the intellect 
expresses the essential attributes of the phantasm they are said to 
be abstracted from the latter, (3) Here the intellectus agens is likened 
to the sun illumnating colours indiscernible in the darkness though 
potentially distinguishable. The phantasm contains potentially uni¬ 
versal rcl.iiions individualized in concrete material conditions, and 
the activity of intellect evokes them into the light of actual con- 
sciousnea. (4) The intellectus agens is termed agens prhicipale, 
in^inuch as it plaj« the most important part in the operation, 
being causa efftciens. 
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which the object is apprehended, it is called the 
species expressa. The same act looked at under a 
slightly different aspect as the apprehension or 
expression of the object by the mind to itself, is 
called the verhum tneniale, or mental word.® Finally, 
the same product considered as the intellectual 
expression of the essence of the object abstr.acted 
from its individualizing notes, is called the directf 
fundamental^ or potential universal. The concept in 
this stage viewed as the result of the action of the 
intellects agens is not actually or formally a universaL 
It prescinds alike from universality and individuality. 
It merely expresses in an indeterminate manner the 
being or nature of the object, omitting all indi¬ 
vidualizing conditions. It is by a subsequent reflex 
act that this potentially universal concept is con¬ 
sidered as a representative of an indefinite number 
of objects, and so converted into the formal reflex 
universal of the logician.* 

r 

Elaboration of Concepts. —In addition to the 
primitive instinctive abstraction of the intellect, the 
complete formation of formally universal ideas involves 
aitentionf comparison, analysis, and generalization. The 
final product may then secure permanence by the 

• The occasional contemptuous allusions of motlern writers to 
the verhwn mentale of the schoolmen exhibit an amusing ignorance 
of what was signified by the term. The phrase simply means with 
mediaeval writers the thought or mental act corresponding to a common 
noun, e.g.t triangle, man, responsibility. These words, it may be 
presumed, have a meaning or connotation. The thought by which the 
mind comprehends that meaning is the verhum mentale, just as the 
vocal sound by which it comnnmicates this thought to another 
intelligence is the verhum orale. 

* On the direct and reflex universal, cf. Rickaby, First Principles, 

PP 317- 
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application of a common name. The primary direct 
act of the intellect generates the idea of the being or 
nature of the object in the vaguest form. It is the 
initial step in eve*'y rational cognition, and by it we 
apprehend the perceived object as something, as a 
being. With the multiplication of experiences we 
become aware that there are groups of similar features 
present in different objects. The intellect next begins 
to attend to these common attributes, which are at 
first noticed in a confused manner. As experience 
extends we consciously compare and observe the 
points of similarity between the beings successively 
perceived by us. We distinctly recognise that 
objects are like in some properties, unlike in 
others. This discernment of likeness amid differ¬ 
ence gives birth to analysis, or the mental separa¬ 
tion of the identical from the varying elements. 
The continual repetition of the same attribute, or 
set of attributes, gives more and more determina¬ 
tion and precision to our notions of different kinds 
of beings, we begin to deliberately reflect upon these 
notions, and then we generalize them as represen¬ 
tatives of the innumerable individuals of their class. 

Thus gradually by successive discriminations, 
our concepts ot objects of different species are 
perfected. Under the term “objects” should, of 
course, be included abstract qualities, such as colour 
or shape, as well as substances. Our numerous 
concepts, liovvever, could neither be retained nor 
communicated to others, unless they were embodied 
in some definite sign, and hence we mark them by 
general names This is the final act of denomination. 
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The recurrence of the name will in the future 
awaken sensuous iina^^^es of individual objects per¬ 
ceived in the past; but its essential function is to 
express the nucleus of attributes which constitute 
the common nature apprehended in the universal 
idea. According as the acquisitions of the mind 
increase and its conceptions grow in number and 
precision, the facility with which each newly-appre¬ 
hended object is recognized as belonging to a 
determinate class is augmented. 

Given intellectual concepts of the natures of 
things formed in this way, by reflecting on them 
and comparing certain of them together the various 
axiomatic judgments are intuitively seen to be neces¬ 
sarily true. Thus, it is not the accurate measure¬ 
ment of real objects nor the juxtaposition of sensuous 
images which enables me to affirm that two things, 
each equal to a third, must be always equal to each 
other. It is by comparison of the intellectual ideas 
I intuitively discern that necessary truth. Similarly, 
it is not because the representation or perception 
of an event is always preceded by that of another, 
that I affirm as necessary the principle of causality. 
Oil the contrary, it is because, having formed the 
intellectual idea of incipient being, or of actually 
existing being and of its non-existence, when I 
reflect on these ideas I intuitively perceive as a 
necessary universal truth that nothing can of itself 
pass from the state of non-existence to reality, 
although at the same time I can easily imagine 
objects springing into space without imagining their 
calces. 
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Tlie primordial activity of the intellect constitutes 
us, as we have said, cognizant of the being of the sen¬ 
sible object. By this act we penetrate beyond the mere 
jduinonicna of which sense makes us conscious; wc 
apprelu nd the “ is-ness ’’ of the thing, we know it as 
being. This af)prehension of being is the first intel¬ 
lectual act, and it is repeated in every future operation. 
The primitive stage of each cognition is (the quasi¬ 
judgment that) “ this is something.'' and by a process 
more or less rapid tliis universal and indistinct notion 
is defined and limited until we reduce it to a narrow 
species, or by a reflective act identify it with an indi¬ 
vidual. 

The first step in intellectual knowledge is 
precisely what the Sensist Psychology from Locke 
onwards is incapable of explaining, it is not true, as 
Dr. Bain and Mr. Spencer allege, tlrat we can only 
know a thing as lihe or unlike some other thing. We 
are not in the distressing situation of Buridan’s ass, 
unable to know x bf'cause we do not know y, and 
unable to know y bcrau.se wc do not know x. I'ln,* 
earliest intellectual aci is not the judgnienl “ x is likey,' 
but the appr(:h('J2sion “at is J'.omething,” or “ is,” oi 
“ That is a heing.""^ The nolir)n of being intcrwovc'U in 
all our knowledge is not an abstraction gathered fr«>m 
a long St nsuous exi^enence, nor yet an innate idea ante¬ 
cedent to all expel lence. It is a. form of all knowledge, 
a datinn of all cognition, but not therefore as lb)smini 
asserted an mnate form, a subjective datum. Thc' inde- 
tt.rminate idea is a necessary condition of knowledge 
because the objective attribute is a necessary constituent 
of whatever is known. This idea is generated at the 
dawn of intellectual life, but at first it has only a rude 
and ill-defined character. The abstract or philo- 

* One ot Mr Spencer's most laboured assaults on the possibility 
of a notion of the Absolute {Fii't Principia, pp 79—82), loses its 
entire force when it is seen that all cognition is not necessarily 
recognition, and iiiat "God being nnclassable," is not theieby 
"unknowable" The primitive intpllnctnal act is reronffnm 
of likeness or assimiKnon with a class, but the cognition of the 
object as something 
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sopliical conception of being is, indeed, elaborated by 
an abstractive process of a reflexive character later 
on in life, but the indeterminate idea is iu')ssessed by 
every man from the first moment when he is conscious 
of the intellectual perception, “ that is somethhig.”® 

In llie elaboration of concepts of sjx cific i ssences 
language plays a very important part. Hamilton has 
characterized words as the fortresses of thought; and 
the phrase expresses very fitly one of their most 
important functions. They establish and secure our 
command over conceptions which have been gained by 
a protracted experience, and might otherwise be soon 
' lost. By definition a term is made to signify a deter¬ 
minate group of attributes which we have frequently 
found together. It registers the result of a series of 
observations; it is readily represented in imagination; 
and serving as a general symbol it is handled with the 
greatest ease in our reasoning processes Not only, 
however, does the application of names give fixity and 
precision to notions wrought out by the mind itself, but 
the value of words is even more sliikingly exhibited as 
instruments of communiccition. Considered under this 
aspect, their inflmnice on the menial development ol 
both the individual and the race can scarcely be exag¬ 
gerated. The child born into the inlieritance of a 
cultivated language starts from a level that it has 
required numberless generations of great minds to build 
up; and just as cities, roads, railways, canals, and 
machinery of every kind are the labours of the genius 
of past centuries towards his material welfare, so the 

® On the priority of the idea of Ens, cf. St. Thomas,Sum. i. q. 85.3. 
Balmez devotes the greater part of Bk. V. of the Fundamental 
Fhilosophy to the discussion of the nature and origin of the 
idea of Being. The solution of the old problem of the Pnmum 
Cogwtum, — soil, whether the universal or the singular is first known— 
is now obvious. The object of sense is always the individual, and as 
intellectual activity is subsequent to that of sense, if the two 
faculties are compared singular cognition is earliest. Still, even in 
sensuous knowledge progress is from the confused and vague to the 
cle&r and distinct, and the intellect begins with the most indetermi¬ 
nate and universal of all ideas, so that viewed in the most general 
manner knowledge proceeds from the less to the raoie definite. 
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vocabulary of wbich he is put in po‘^session with 
almost equal faciliiy is an acciiiiuiJated legacy of 
incalculable worth in the enrichmeut of his intellectual 

life. 

The chief objecti ais against the scholastic theory 
of intcllecLual ahsrraciion \vhic]i suggest llicaiiselves to 
the modern readei are probahly: (i) that it wears an 
excessively ingenious and aniiicial air, and (2) that it 
dismembers the mind, viewing the latter partly as a 
system of boxes or compartments, partly as an 
assemblage of distinct and independent agents, wliile 
cognitive acts or states are looked upon as material 
articles that can be taken out of one chamber, re¬ 
modelled, and replaced in another. In rejdy it may b(' 
observed: (i) Ingenuity is not a reasonable objection 
to urge against a hypothesis. Many of the best 
accepted explanations put forward by pliysical science 
are based on wliat innsi be considered to be ingenious 
suppositions. Artificiality or extreme siibtilty is un¬ 
doubtedly a defect in a fluory if any simpler account 
can be rendered of the facts; but if the simpler theories 
cannot embrace the facts, then the more compficated 
hypothesis becomes a necessity. (2) The charge of 
“dismemberment” can only be; iirgt'd by those who 
misinterpret our dc:scription in a crude materialistic 
manner. In speaking of mental processes, indeed, we 
are forced to emjiloy words primarily designating 
material things, and in analyzing the several phases of 
an intellectual operation, which is itself almost an 
instantaneous act, we may seem to assign to these 
phases independem existence; this, howexer, is not 
the fault of Psychology, but a necessary corisucpicnce 
of the use of human language. The scholastic theory 
as expounded by its best interpreters gives no real 
justification for the charge of anlhropomorphically 
personifying aspects of mental activity, or of converting 
the faculties of the soul into isolated compartments. 

Laying aside the metaphorical terminology adopted 
to facilitate the conception of the theory, or to win 
plausibility for it by the suggestion of analogous 
phenomena in the material world, the essentials of the 
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doctrine so far as the mind alone is concerned are 
expressed in two propositions; A. The simple indivi¬ 
sible human mind is endowed with two cognitive 
activities of a different older,—the one sensuous, the 
other intellectual. B. The exxitation of the funner 
by sensible objects constitutes the sufficient reascni or 
condition of the soul’s rcs])oiuliiig through the latt(.*r 
activity by an appropriate cognitive act. The doctiiiu', 
thus stated, is no more guilty of splitting u}> tlje 
unity of the mind than any system which atkiiow- 
If^dges that volition is an activity distinct in kind 
from passive sensibility. The true disintegration, as 
we have already indicated, is not to be laid to 
the charge of the scholastics, but to that of tlic 
disciples of Hume, who would have us conceive tlie 
mind as a bundle of atomic feelings or impressions. 
The terms, intcllectus agens^ and intellecius paimis, denote 
the same rational soul considered under different phases, 
and from different points of view. The species intelligibilis 
is not, as some modem opponents of the doctrine seem 
to imagine, a portable image, but a modification or state 
of the mind. The ahstyaciion of the essence intended, is 
not the physical excision of the interior of the jili.intasm 
from the rest, and its transference into another chamber, 
but the conception of the universal features and 
relations of the object by a higher activity of the 
mind.® 

* The scholastic difficulties usually urged against the theory 
were: (i) The action of the tntellectus agens would be uncaused, since 
not directly excited by the sensation or phantasm. (2) To 
“abstract” the universal concept the intellecius agens must already 
know it, but if so, the concept is already po.ssossed (3) The intellect 
in this A'iew represents objects in an abstract manner, that is other¬ 
wise than they are. and so falsely (4) The primary act of intellect 
cannot be the apprehension of the essences of things, since these are 
known, if at all, only after much labour. Ans (i) Intellect and 
sensibility are not independent agents but properties of the one 
indivisible soul, and so the sensation can constitute the suficient 
reason for the exertion of intellectual energy. (2) Reflexive abstrac¬ 
tion presupposes intellectual knowledge, but the abstractive action 
of the intellecius agens is instinctive, or the result of a natural 
necessity on the occurrence of the phantasm, and it is not preceded 
but followed by the intellectual concept. (3) The representation it 
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Readings — All the Latin manuals expound the Aristotelian 
theory of the origin of ideas at length. The account of the 
subject given by Liberalorc, Psychologia, c. iv. art, 6, is among the 
best. Schifiini, Disp ii. sect. 6, is also good St. Thomas’ 

doctrine is also explained in Liberatore's work. On Universals (Trans, 
by £. H. Dering), Opus. 11. 


inadequate but not false, since its completeness is not affirmed. (4) 
I'hc primitive apprehension is of the essence or being in the vafMtf jt 
and most indeterminate form; laborious investigaiitMi n.ay he 
reqni'-.'le for more perfect cogniiKiu. h'or a iulKi tii .ument ul these 
. hiections we must refer the reader to the Latin tc^t-bouka. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

JUDGMiiNT AND REASONING. 

Under the term thinkings besides the formation of 
* 

concepts, there are included the operations of judg¬ 
ment and reasoning or inference. These several actions 
are, however, merely different exercises of the same 
faculty, the intellect. As we have already in chapter 
xiii. dwelt on some of the most important aspects 
of judj^ment, we will handle the subject very briefly 
here. We will also in the present chapter examine 
the special features of judicial activity exhibited in 
belief and conscience. 

Judgment. —A judgment is that mental act 
which is signified in an oral proposition, such as. 
“Gold is heavy.” It has been d efine d as tlik 
mental act by which we perceive the agreement or dis-] 
agreement between two ideas j and also as the men tail 
act /|v which something is asserted or denied.^ If tlicj, 
fonher definition is employed, it should be re¬ 
membered that the word “ idea ” here means, 
not the state of consciousness, but the objective 
concept {conceptus ohjectivus), the attribute in the 
external thing corresponding to the subjective 
ideaI3rXocke and some other modem writers have 
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taught that the formal object of the judgment is the 
agreement or disagreement, the congruence or con¬ 
flict of two subjective notions. This is an error 
based on a false view of the nature of cognitive 
consciousness. The most essential feature of all 
knowledge, except of course tiiat which is reached 
by introspection, is its objective import. But in 
man the judicial act is the type of perfect know'- 
ledge, and accordingly carries in its constitution in 
an especial manner this reference to exte*rnal fact. 
In the assertions, “Water rusts iron,” “Some 
sausages are not wholesome,“ “'I'rilateral figures 
are triangular,” very little reflexion reveals to us 
that we do not merely allege a relation betw^ecn the 
two conceptions juxtaposed in the mind. Tlie true 
meaning of these st.'Lteinents is that something does 
or does not hold without the mind, in rerum nalurc^^.^ 
Although in the primitive act of apprehension 
there is contained an implicit afflrrnation that the 

^ This doctrine, which is the common leaching of St. Thomas 
and the leading scholastics, has been re-asserting its truth from 
widely different schools of logicians during the piist thirty years. 
Mill devoted considerable pains to establisli it against Hamilton 
and the conceptualisi logicians. (Cf Hk 1 . c. v. and Exam 

c. xviii) As, however, his defective system compelled him to reduce 
mathematical judgments to the comparison of ideas, and as the 
"things” or ”plnmomcna” about which the predication is uttered 
in experiential judgments are analyzed into aggregates of mental 
states, his remarks here are merely another instance of those 
curious lucid intervals during which his psychological penetra 
tion was wont to get the better of his logic. Ueberweg emphasi/ec. 
this feature in his definition of the judgment as " the consciousness 
of the objective validity of a subjective union of conceptions, 
whose foinis are different but belong to each other," {Logic, §67.) 
Mr. BradI ey adopts ttie same view. {Principle’^ of Logic, cc. i. ii.) 
The slu'b n't will find this aspect of the jinlgment treated in the 
volume on Lo^U of the pre..ent series, Pt. 11 c lii., and at greuu r 
length Id the volume on Ftnt Prindplts, c. ii. 
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object perceived exists, nevertheless comparative 
judgment^ or judgment properly so called, is naturally 
subsequent to apprehension. The comparison of 
ideas in the mature judicial act obviously pre¬ 
supposes the apprehension of the compared terms. 
It is inaccurate then to say that all universal con¬ 
cepts are the result of comparative judgments. 
Specific ideas, it is true, have reached their final 
elaboration and definition by many acts of com¬ 
parison, discrimination, and identification, but the 
primordial and most general of all notions, that of 
the being of things, is an immediate effect of the 
direct activity of the intellect previous to any such 
comparative process at all. Still, although the 
primary act of the Intellect is the apprehension of 
being, and although this apprehension is repeated 
in every subsequent act, the chief agency by which 
our knowledge is extended lies in the synthetic and 
analytic activity exhibited in the exercise of com¬ 
parative judgment. By means of it we bring into 
clear and distinct consciousness the various attri¬ 
butes of the object presented to us; we discern it 
to be a substance of a certain magnitude, a living 
being, a quadruped, a horse, and finally a particular 
well-known hunter. 

The affirmative judgment is naturally prior to 
the negative. We must notice the existence before 
the non-existence of an object; we must observe its 
presence before we can think of its absence. It has 
been at times asserted that the act of judgment is 
something really distinct from and superadded to 
the perception of the agreement or disagreement of 
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the two objective concepts. The dispute turns only 
upon those real judgments the truth of which is 
apprehended as evident; but the view just stated 
seems to us incorrect. The judgment, “2 + 1 = 3,” 
or “This sheep is black,”is simply the cognitive act 
by which the truth is apprehended. There may be 
drawn a logical distinction between the cognition 
of the relation between subject and predicate, and 
the assent or acquiescence of the intellect, but they 
are not really separable or different. 

A far graver error, however, is to confound, as 
Malebranche did, the act of asy,Lnt with that of 
consentf attributing the judicial operation to the 
faculty of the will. The enunciation of the judg¬ 
ment in the oral proposition involves an exertion 
of voluntary power, and the original comparison 
may have been initiated by a volition, but the 
essence of the judicial act lies in the per¬ 
ception of the relation between the compared 
members. Still the will has a most important 
inillienee on the exercise of our power of judg¬ 
ment. If, indeed, the relation between the two 
terms is evident, desire is powerless to affect the 
verdict, so long as the mind contemplates the 
truth. No effort can enable me to judge that 
2 + 2 = 5, or that sugar is sour. Nevertheless, even 
regarding truths in which the evidence falls little 
short of that contained in these examples, perver¬ 
sity of will may produce scepticism. By directing 
attention away from the proof and concentrating 
it on plausible difficulties we can after a time come 
to virtually disbelieve what we once cognized as 
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certainly true,* If the arguments on neither side 
amount to rigid demonstration the decision lies, as 
is well known, almost entirely in our own choice. 
Judgments of this kind where assent is yielded, \ et 
on evidence that does not exclude all possibility of 
error, exemplify the characteristic features of certain 
mental state classed under Belief, 

Reasoning. —Besides conception and judgment 
there remains a third function of the intellect, that 
of Reasoning or Inference. It may be defined as, 
that operation by which we derive a new judgment from 
some other judgment or judgments premolisly known. 
When we pass from a single judgment to another 
involved or contained in it, the act is styled an 
immediate inference. Thus, from the proposition, 
‘‘All men are mortal,” we immediately conclude, 
Some mortal things are men.” When we proceed 
from two or more judgments, to a new judgment 
following fronl their combined force, we have mediate 
inference. Mediate inference is also defined as, that 
mental act by which from the comparison of two 


■ This psychological fact explains a difficulty frequently urged 
in Natural Theology. How, it is asked, can it be maintained that 
the existence of C^od is really proved, when many intelligiait men 
are found to deny this truth ? The answer is not that all those 
men are asserting what they at the time inwardly disbelieve; but 
that the bent of their minds from eaily training, from dislike of 
particular portions or consequences of the doctrine of Theism, or 
from prejudice created in any other of a numberless variety of ways, 
perverts their estimate of the evidence. Practical questions in 
which men’s feelings and sympathies are already enlisted afford 
numbe-rless illustrations of this phenomenon. For some admirable 
remarks on the right rclalitm of Will to Intellect m riiilcsopliy, see 
Mr. Willrid Ward’s excellent little Mtork, Ths Wish to Believo. 
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ideas with a third we ascertain their agreement or 
difference.^ If in the process of ratiocination the 
movement of the mind is from a wider to a narrower 
truth, it is called deductive reasoning; if the reverse, 
it is characterized as inductive* 

Thus in the syllogism: 

All bodies containing carbon are combustible. 

But diamonds contain carbon, 

Therefore diamonds are combustible, 

we argue deductively. 

On the contrary, if from perceiving that iron, 
gold, lead, copper, and all the kinds of met:ils 
which I have tried, sink in water, I infer, all metals 
sink in waler^ I am said to argue indiictively, and in 
the given case falsely. The cliief part of the science 
of Logic is devoted to investigating the conditions 
or rules by observation of which these different 
forms of reasoning may be validly conducted. The 
essence of the process of reasoning consists in the 
apprehension of the consequence —^in the mental act 
expressed by the words therefore, since, became, 
accordingly, and the like. Careful introspective 
examination reveals to us that the intellectual 
operation througdiout is merely a repeated appli- 
cation of the judicial act. The faculty of ratioci¬ 
nation is, consequently, not really different from 
that of judgment. 

The term Reason is sometimes used to designate 
intellectual activity exhibited in ratiocination, 
whilst Understanding commonly denotes intellect 
as exercised in the act of simple judgment. The 
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faculty of reasoning, though it elevates us above the 
brute, is itself an imperfect attribute. The apprehen¬ 
sion of trullis by immediate intellectual intuition ex¬ 
hibits a higher grade of mental life than that shown 
in reaching them by long processes of discursive 
thought. Man possesses an intuitive insight of only 
a very few first truths. Far the greater part of his 
knowledge is reached by chains of inference from 
immediately apprehended truths. Consequently he 
is.justly defined as animal rationale, not as animal 
intellcctuale. The schoolmen styled angels or pure 
spirits “ intelligences,” and assigned to them intuitive 
cognition of numerous truths which we can reach, 
if at all, only by elaborate processes of observation 
and reasoning. Scholastic writers also distinguished 
the Speculative from the Practical reason. .They did 
not, however, conceive these names to designate 
diverse faculties, but merely the same intellectual 
power under different aspects. Viewed as appre¬ 
hending truth or reality, the intellect was termed 
speculative, as cognizing the relation of action to an 
end it was called practical. Conscience was thus 
described as an exercise of the Practical Intellect or 
Practical Reason. 

Belief. —There has been much discussion since the 
time of Hume as to the nature and objects of Belief. 
This mental state has been variously assigned to the 
cognitional, emotional, and volitional aptitudes of the 
mind, and its sphere has been made to comprehend all 
forms of assurance, from trust in human or divine 
testimony to our convictions of the validity of primary 
truths. With the Scotch sceptic, who here, as else 
where, saw more clearly and accepted more courageousK 
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than any of his followers the consequences of Sensism, 
all assertions, except those rcf^arding purely ideal truths, 
are expressions of belief. Although we may be said to 
know that “ equals added to equals give equals,” and 
all propositions deduced from this, we can only be said 
to believe that real material objects exist. The principle 
of causality too, is not a cognition^ but a persmsion or belief. 
Furthermore, when belief is analyzed, it is found accord¬ 
ing to Hume to consist in the “ superior force or vivacity, 
or solidity, or firmness, or stc'adinoss ” of those ideas 
which are believed to be objectively valid. He some¬ 
times speaks in a vague way of an element of “ senti¬ 
ment ” forming the essence of belief, but he finally 
defines the latter act as “a lively idea related to or 
associated with a present impression.” With my 
present vision of a distant tree there is associated a 
“ lively idea ” of tactual and other sensations; my 
belief in the reality of the object is merely the suj)erior 
vivacity by which this “ lively idea ” surpasj-es tlu' 
creations of fancy. This explanation is utterly in¬ 
adequate. Independently of the fact that Hume charac¬ 
terizes as belief what should be properly described as 
knowledge, the resolution of belief into mere intensity 
of imagination is refuted by everyday experience. The 
scientist is assured of the existence of infinitesimal 
vibrations in an unimaginably elastic medium ; and we 
all in fact believe in num’oerless objects of which we can 
form none or but the faintest ideas, whilst we hold to 
be unreal many things which the imagination represents 
with the greateist distinctness. 

James Mill also calls cognition of external reality 
beliefs and in a similar manner would reduce this 
mental act to an “ inseparable ” or ** indissoluble 
association ” between ideas. Belief in the events 
of to-morrow, in ghosts during darkness, in a real 
external world, and in my own past experience, are 
all merely instances of continuous association. A 
present ^ impression irresistibly arouses another by 
association, and that association constitutes b('lief. 
Again.st this view may be urged two patent objections. 
First, the asst, nting act of the mind, iti which the 
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essence of belief consists, is confused with the causes ol 
that assent. Though associations may generate beilicf, 
they are not thereby the belief itself. Secondly, in 
many cases where association has begotten a decepticjn, 
the mind may discover its error and disbelieve in the 
illusion although the association remains, as in the case 
of the apparent fixity of the earth. 

Dr. Bain formerly identified belief with readiness to 
act. He held that belief is “in its essential import 
rehiU'd to Activity and Will,” and that in fact it is 
merely a “growth or development of will under the 
pursuit of immediate ends.”® More recently, however, 
he has abandoned the old view, and looks on the 
phenomenon as a fact or “ incident of our intellectual 
nature, though dependent as to its force on our active 
and emotional tendencies.”* The chief factors in its 
development are innate “spontaneity” and “ primitive 
credulity.” Dr. Bain’s attempt merely adds to the 
list of failures, (i) Readiness to act may be sometimes, 
though it is not always, a test or indication of belief, 
but it is poor logic to confound the sign with the thing 
signified, or the effect with the cause. (2) Agiiin, so 
far from its being a growth of our active volitional 
pou! r, the essential feature of the act of belief is in 
many cases the passive or recipient attitude of the 
mind. (3) The analysis of belief into “juiniitive 
credulity” savours suspiciously of the vicious circle. 
For the sensist, who denies knowledge of aught except 
sensations, and who must logically reduce the external 
world to an aggregate of mental states, the prol)lem 
here is to explain the act termed “ belief,” which is 
involved in external perception and memory, but absent 
from imagination. Now, to resolve belief \rXo a group of 
elements including “ primitive credulity,” is to resolve 
it into a tendency to bcheve too easily^ plus some other 
factors. This obviously is no real analysis. The 
simple truth is that the acquiescence of the mind in 

• Cf. Mental Science, Bk. IV. c. viii (ist Edit.) 

* Cf. Note appended to last edition of Mental SeUtw; see aln 
Emotions and IV til (3rd Edit.), p. 536 
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its own cognitions cannot be resolved into any simpler 
act.^ 

In expounding our own doctrine on the subject of 
lielief we will secure ci( .irncss by separating three 
(piestions not jilv ays siifliciently distinguished. These 
are: (A) What are the objects of belief, or how is it 
demarcated from knowledge'? ( 11 ) What arc in general 
th.'* mental catises or conditions which most influence 
belief? (C) What are the usual psychical effects and 
manifestations of belief? ® 

(A) In a very wide and vague sense of the word, ■ 
J-ielief is made co-extensive witli cog niti on. All know¬ 
ledge is said to imply belief in its own validity, and it • 
IS lor this K'ason that Haniilton would base the former 
on the latter. The term belief is also used to express 
the various degrees of assent, falling somewhat short of 
full certainty, with which the mind may adhere to a 
proposition ; hellel is here equivalent to a very probable 
o^)inion. Again, from time immemorial, this wordTiTis 
b'’<’n us('d to denote the acceptance of a truth on 
tdUimony* Lastly,_ the term is also employed by 
ps3'eIiologists to designate a large class of convictions 
in which our acquiescence may be so complete as to 
exclude all reasonable doubt, but which yet in ordinar}' 
language are frf queulTy distinguished from knowledge. 
The chief assurances of this class would seem to be 
firm assi Ills y,])ere the e\ idence, though sufficient to 
afford ccuilade, has not been analyzed or clearly . 
realized in coiiscioc.suess.,^ Apart, therefore, from that'^ 

according to which we are describc'd 
as behoving axiomatic principles or that our knowledge 

“ Mr. Sully rightly agrees with J. S. Mill, that belief is a 

primordinl inexplicnbic fact, and adopts the f-nal dictum of the 
latter phil( ^.ojilier, that in every analysis the belief " always 
returns on c.ur hands as an nlliniate postulate " {Sensation and 
htUiiticH, p ho ) Ncvertholvos he seems at times (pp. 8r, 87—01) 
to imply that some sort of dissolution into simpler ingredients is 
passible, and *0 r nsulci the most primitive element to lie in the 
traiiiii’on fri' ii ‘^eiisation to phantasm. 

6 Profe ,.i! Adarnson, in his article on " Belief," iin/yt/ lirit (9th 
Kdd.) thus distinguishf*s the diflcrent problems, and makes some 
acute critical observations on the views of Hume and Dr. Bain. 
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is true, we find three c!a4;ses of judgments in which the 
mental state is called belief. We are said to believe 
(i) that a penny will not turn up heads six times 
running; (2) that there were two revolutions in England 
during the seventeenth century; and also (3) such state¬ 
ments as that trains will run, that newspapers will 
be published, and that bridges will bear us up to-morrow. 
Regarding the first and second classes, there is no 
difficulty; probable opinions and trust in testimony 
may be rightly dc^scribed as belief and easily distin¬ 
guished tvom knowledge. The appropriateness of 
applying tlie term belief to the third class of assurances 
—a class roughly equivalent to what Cardinal Newman 
calls “simple assents” as opposed to “complex or 
reflex assents ”—is n ot so cigar. The principal objec- 
ti<^n to ranking these mental states as beliefs lies in the 
difliculty of determining how' much formal analysis or 
conscious realization of the grounds of a conviction is 
necessary to constitute it a cognition. The chief 
justification for such a course is based on the obscure 
and indistinct manner in which the evidence is appre¬ 
hended. 

Under Knowledge we would include (i) all truths of 
the necessar^orcTcr scon to be immediately or mediately 
evidentTlI^z) all truths of the physical or contingent 
order revealed in my own experience, whether as {a) 
facts of internal consciousness, (b) facts given in external 
perception, or’ppTSi^bllections of memory ; (3) all tniths 
exjiircitly inferred by logical reasoning from such known 
facts. J.Thus I know the mathematical axioms and all 
theorems which I have deduced from them by formal 
reasoning. I also know my own feelings. Further, 
matters-of-fact, objects and events in the ext^fnal 
world disclosed to my, own observation, my personal 
idemtity, and past exp eriences recollected by memory 
should be included within the sphere of know¬ 
ledge, That I have an extended body, that my house 
contains two storeys, that 1 am the same being who 
opened Mill’s Logic about two minutes since, are all 
matters of cognition. Lastly, I know all truths which I 
have consciously rea soned out from these more imme- 
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cognitions. What is kmi^lcdge to one man may 
tlierefore be belief to anotlier. 

We do not wish to imply that such precision as 
this is or can be pcrtectly observed in ever^'day 
language. We merely seek to define a distinction 
vaguely felt, and confusedly indicated in ordinary 
mf)des of expression, but which point to real psycho¬ 
logical differences. If W(; accept this delineation of 
the fields of knowhdge and belief, or even if vve confine 
belief to the two smaller classes—probable opinion and 
trust in memory—we see the motive for tlu; frequent 
description of the one as intelligent, the other as com¬ 
paratively blind, although botli acts yjcrtain to the 
inU'llcct. ^Cognition requires that the truth assented 
to he mediately or immediate]}^ inlrinsicalJjy evident. / 
Belief, at lea{»t in the narrower sense 7 Ti^~ for its 
object the inevident, or what is but extrinsically 
evid(,nl." In the former state there is always full 
assent; in the latter acquiescence may at times be only 
partial. ^ In ilie one case we are completely determined 
by/ the obj ectiv e evidence or reality of the fact; in the * 
other wc may be largely-governed by the subjective 
disposition of the soul. ; It is this element of truth 
which lies at the root'' of Hamilton’s statcinint: 
“Knowledge and Beli('f differ not only in degree but 
in kind. Knowledge; is a certainty founded upon 
insight; belief is certainty' founded upon feeling. The 
one is ])e,ispiciious and objective, the other obscure and 
subj(‘ctive.” J It is true that knowledge is eminently 
rational, whilst belief may be largely instinctive or 
emotional; still, possibility/ of error can at times be as 
securely excluded in states of mind justly called beliefs 
as ifi' fh'e clearest knowledge. Since, however, the 
es^/mtial feature in the mental stale of belief is the 
admission by the intellect of some truth impressed upon 
it. those psyclK)logists completely misread consciousness 
who asciibo this act to the voluntary faculties. 

In scholastic language a truth is said to be intrinsically evident 
when by ils own natur/; it enforces assent. It is extrinsically evident 
if necessarily ac.;ulescerl in by virtue of authority or testimony in 
its favour b'or a treatment of evidence as the criterion of certitude, 
cl. First Principles cf h noi-'.i-dge, c. aiii. 


4 
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From this demarcation of knowledge aiui belief 
it will follow that truths transcending phenomenal 
exp>erience, such as the existence and attributes of 
God» the nature of the soul, the reality of a future 
life, and the like, when demonstrated by strict logical 
reasoning from evident facts and principles, can be 
known as well as believed. The term faith is more 
especially employed to signify belief in supra-sensible 
tilings on the authority of Divine Revelation. Such 
sni)ernatural belief requires, according to Catholic 
Theology, the co-operation of grace, and exceeds in 
both reliableness and dignity the avouchments of 
’natural intelligence. Many truths first accepted on 
faith may of course be afterwards cognized as inferences 
of the reason. 

(B) The causes or principles which determine or 
modify our beliefs are manifold. Whilst in the 
matter of cognition there obtains community in kind 
as regards the conditions of assent among normally 
developed minds, in the sphere of belief there are 
found the widest divergencies among individual dis¬ 
positions. Our inherited character and acquired habits 
of thought have a large influence in predetermining 
our judgments, wherever the evidence is not com¬ 
pletely decisive.* But it is in the pro ximate condition s " 
of belief that the psychologist is most interested. 
These may be classed as (i) Intellectual, (2) Emo¬ 
tional, (3) Volitional. 

(i) In tellect ual factor .—The most extensive and 
important Class of beliefs are probably, as we have 
already suggested, those inferences drawn from pre¬ 
misses abundantly suflicieiit in themselves to warrant 
the conclusion, but not foiinally realized in conscious¬ 
ness. Special aptitude for rapid inferences from unob¬ 
trusive evidences of this sort, particularly in regard 
to the effect of our words upon others, is called tact. 
In addition to the intellectual element of quick appre¬ 
ciation, this term also implies the faculty of prompt and 
appropriate responsive action; for, fineness of touch 
refers not onljj to the discriminative capacity of the 
sense, but to its delicate efficiency in modifying the 
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materials handled. Where the evidence is not rigorously 
conclusive it still may render a particular alternative 
probable, and here intellect may be tlie chief det<T 
minant of the resulting belief. Oiiu r things equal, the 
force of our cotwic^ion tt, nds to be in proportion to the 
w(ught of thc‘. evidence. Frecinent repetition of con¬ 
tiguous ex})ei i''iiccs generates an expectation that the 
one will be in lutuie followed by the other, and superior 
vividness of an idea oiien produces a belief in its 
t)bit Cliv!'utabLvnevi'ilheiess we sorneliiiies disbelieve 
ju those [dnmtasms wliich are most vivid, and contrari¬ 
wise are convinced of the ohjfctive truth of faint oric;s. 

(2) Emotioual BQVLices oi belief cannot be completely 
s(ij)ar<'(L'd from those described as InifiUccfiidl, since 
most emotions are based on iiiielic'ctind representations. 
Still, there is a sufficiently well mark( d distinction for 
tlie purposes of our classification. Bound up with the 
social instinct, there is an innate impulse to trustJmman 
testimony. Children are proverbially credulous, and 
it iVonly a sad experience which unwillingly forces us 
to be chary of putting too great lailh in our neighbour’s 
word. Again—all emotions, especially those of hope 
and fear—which liave the power of arousing in us a 
lively picture of iny event, thereby tend to create a 
belief ill its occurrence. Ap]>iied to our own actions 
this law is exprt ssed in the axiom that “ Beliefs tend to 
realize the in-elves.” On the other hand sorrow, 
iiu h’uch ’ly, and those feelings which depress psychical 
liie produce despair and disbelief in tlie wished-for 
good, or a hopeless conviction of tiie coming ill. 

(3) Volitional Rlement .—The effect of the Will on 
belief has always been recognized ; 

The wish was father, Harry, to that thought, 

is but the paiticiilar application of an adage far older 
than Shakespeare. The emphasis laid on the merit of 
Beliel by all Christian teachers from St. Paul down- 
ward.s, iin’,li(s that assent is largely under the control 
of the Will ^^,Tiie forces modifying belief which have 
their root in the appetitive side of our nature may be 
classed as, (tf) r»atuial or indeliberate, and (^1) volitional 
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or deliberate. As regards (a), we naturally incline to 
believe'*what we desire.* We are convinced that our 
ideal heroes posses? every virtue. We have, partly 
by character, partly by education and habit, become 
possessed of a number of cherished fancies on various 
subjects. Whatever conflicts with these, thor.gh the 
evidence in its favour be strong, we are impelled to 
distrust; what harmonizes with them, however im- 
prohabks we readily admit. We have called these 
beVu'fs indeliberate, inasmuch as they come into play 
without any positive efhjrt on our part, but of couise 
they may have serious responsibililies attached; and 
when in certain subjects reason declares that our 
beliefs or disbeliefs have been misplaced, we may be 
under a weighty obligation to assume the unpleasant 
task of uprooting the prejudice, (b) Bclit f is largely 
controllable by exercise of our Free-will. A change in 
our convictions cannot of course be at once effected by 
a single volition. But by deliberately fixing our atten¬ 
tion on the arguments favouralSIe^o one side of a 
(Question and averting it from those on the other, we 
may in time come to completely adhere to what 
we at first discredited, or what is m se least probable. 

(C) The effects of Belief are frequently, though not 
always, manifested in m oveme nt.. Readiness to act is i 
a common sign of conviction, and-ihisis probably 4 he 
source of Di.* Baia^firror. oiUJhe^uibjcctr •Nevertheless, 
from many of our belieds, it requires a very forced and 
artificial interpretation of consciousness to elicit a^ - 
re ferenc e at all to action. Thus my belief that William 
the ConqiicTor invatlod England a.d. 1066, or that there 
is hydrogen in the sun, or that 1 read a play of Shakes¬ 
peare yesterday, contains no tendency to action that I 
can discover. On the other hand, the acceptance of 
depressing truths, instead of originating movement, 
often results in complete mental and bodily pro stration . ’ 
Still, in the larger number of cases belief is foltowedTiy 
action, and of course action must always presuppose 

* II should be noted that intense desire of a particular event 
makes coiiipK'te assent more than when we are indiderent 

But oa the other aide it makes the abandonment of hope hardstr. 
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belief in the reality of the environment. The active 
temperament is usually sanguine. The energetic man 
is not given to despair, but easily acquires confidence 
in new projects. Acting on mere opinions soon trans¬ 
forms them into '’steady convictions, which conversely 
strengthen the impulse to activity. “ Courage is half 
the battle,” expresses the psychological truth that 
confidence in our own prowess is eminently calculated 
to express itself in vigcsrous action. 

Reflexion on the remarks which we have just made 
ought to render clear the different standpoints of the 
logician and the psychologist in the treatment of mental 
phenomena. We have here sought to describe the 
nature of intellectual assent, and to discriminate it 
from other modes of consciousness. We have also 
endeavoured to analyze the causes which de facto 
originate or modify belief, and to exhibit its effects. 
The logician, on the other hand, investigates what 
are the grounds of valid belief. His aim is not to 
discover the nafural laws or uniformities exhibited in 
the gem sis of bclitsf, but to formulate a code of regulative 
principles, rules, or precepts for the proper guidance of 
belief, so that it may be made to harmonize with 
reality. 

Conscience. —The M oral Fa culty is simply the 
Intellect directed towards 'tTie moral as])ects of action, 
and hence styled the Moral or Pret^dTReason. It is 
not a different power from the Speculative Intellect. The 
terms Spccjjlativ:i and Practical qualify merely diverse 
exertions of tlie same faculty. I'y the former the mind 
discerns tmth and falsity, by tin: l^er the rightness 
and wron^css of couduct—An action view'ed simply as 
a fact is the object of the intellect. The harmony, how¬ 
ever, of such an act with human nature ailSTTls relation 
to a given end are but special accidental aspects oT*the 
same reality. Consequently, as St. Thomas argues, 
thf;re is no reason why the rational faculty which appre¬ 
hends thetiemg of an act cannot consider its fitness for 
an end, its harmony with nature, or its moral rightness. 

Two eleiiicnts contained under the vague modern 
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I'Trn Conscience (are carefully distinguished by the 
sclioolmen as Symcresis and Comcimtia. They attributed 
both, however, to thci same ratio practka, Synderesis 
denolesjf the innate disposition^ or habi which we 
are enableTI fd rapidly and easily apprehend the 
primary precepts of the Moral Law', wht n the 
sirrrnl)le cxpi!rience occurs. Thus the practical maxims 
that “ Right ought to be done,” and that “ ingratitude 
is wrong,” are intuitively perceived when observation 
has enabled us to comprehend the terms, with the 
same certainty as the speculative axiom that “ Equals 
to the same are equal to each other,” and tlie 
like. ; Couscientia is defined as}the exercise of the ' 
Practical Intellect in a pplyi ng the geri^farj)fecept to a 
particular case. It is, in fact, the cognitive activity 
exhibited in the ethici^syllogism by wdiich the moral 
quality of any act is determmed— e.g. {J\'lajof) To relieve 
parents from siiITtning is right (Synderesis). {Minor) 
This act does so. Ergo. This act is right (Conscientia). 
w This doctrine affords an easy solution of conflicting ' 
moral judgments. For even if the general principle is 
fully grasped, there may be error in its ap pHca tion ; as 
when some barbarous tribes insert as minor in the 
above syllogism, “To kill parents in times of famine or 
sickness is to relieve them.” Again, the speci f apti tude f 
or disposition by which we are inclined to apprehend 
general moral axioms may be corrupted or perverted 
by education, tradition, evil passions, extreme intel¬ 
lectual and moral degradation due to climatic con¬ 
ditions or to the severity of surroundings, and the 
like.® 

The chief hypotheses on the subject of moral 
cognition advanced during modern times are those of 
the Moral Sense, of Associationism, of Evolutionism, 
and tile doctrine of Moral Reason, which is a return to 
the Scholastic view. 

The theory of a Moral Sense was first advocated by 

• On Synderesis and Conscientia, cf. Moral Philosophy (present 
series), pp. 13,}—152. On the reconciliation of the conftict ot moral 
judgments with Intuitional Morality, cf. Mivart, Lessons from Nature^ 

c. V. : and D. Stewart, On the Moral Powers, Bk. 11. c. 3 . 

» 
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Shaftesbury (1671 — 1713). and afterwards in a more 
decided form by Hutclicson (1694— 1747 )* 
view, Conscience is conceived as a Sense analogous to 
that of taste or hearing. It is descriKed as a special 
original aptitude of the mind capalile of feeling the 
moraf qiialily of actions, just as the long lie discerns the 
sweelnt'ss of sugar. Its perceptions, like those of our 
other senses, are accompanied with pain or ph^asure 
according to the goodness or badness of the acts. The 
peculiar character of its object, the uniformity through¬ 
out the I ace of its decisions'" on the primary principles 
of morality, the promptness and ease with which they 
are uttered, and the eafl^ age of their appearance,—all 
these features pfunt, it is urged, to llie original and 
native character of the endowment.- At times, how 
ever, defenders of the Moral Staise identify it with the 
instinct of Bei\eyolence, with cmr .'Estlietical Sensi¬ 
bility, or even with the Moral Reas^ n proper. 

Although the Moral Sense school was right in main¬ 
taining the unanaly'-zablc nature of moral intuitifuis, their 
description of Conscience is open to grave cd)jeclions. 
(i) Tile assumption of an additional newnfaciirty is 
giatiiilous. The intellect or reason' which perceives 
the self-evident necessary truth that “ Equals added to 
equals give equals,” is the same power which ct'giiizes 
the validity of the seii-evident moral axiuiu tliat “We 
should do as we believe we ought to be done by.’ 
(•2) The representation of tins special aj[>titu(le as a 
sense is highly objectionable. A sen&e is ciganic; it 
acts instinctively, blindly ; it is esscnlially irrational. 
But moral judgments above ail others claim 10 be the 
voice of reasen, the revelation o. the spiritual faculty 
of the soul^ (3) A sense or instinct is essentially a 
sulj^tive property or disposition Its cognitions are 
relative to the constitution 01 the organism. It pictends 
to no ^universal or absolu te validity. Its action could 
conceivably be reverse<f" 1 i)y 'SHnighty God. Animals 
might have beeii created to relish salt, dislike sugar, 
and so 011- But moral perccjitions are not acts of this 
kuul; Uicy, like the fundamental intellectual intui¬ 
tions, disclobi. to us ne ces sary, absolute, and universal 
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truths which hold inviolable for God himself. i (4) The 
foi inal object of a sense is, moreover, always a'Toncrete 
individual fact. In relation to this ol)ject the sense 
oj^ei.ites invariably and infallibly, and it is not capable 
of transformation by cidiication ; but the moral rela¬ 
tions expres... d in the jnlniary etbif'.d })rin(:i})lcs do not 
part.'ikc of such a concivte individualistic character. 
In addition Conscience is subject to error and porvor* 
sion, and it requires proper traininp; to exercise its 
functions in a jierfc'cl ni.inin;rj (5) i‘bn:dly, the au lhon ty 
implied in the decisif'iiof tht‘ Moral Faculty compTcTely 
separates it from all forms of sensi;‘ility. An ethical 
sf’iise mij^ht be the root of impulses to C4'i‘tain kinds of 
action, but it cvjuld neither irnpvosc nor disclose' obligation. 

Hume (1711—177G) v< lijally aduptt'd the Monil 
Sense view, but resolved that power into two factors, 
licason and Scniinuiit. Keason, which plays an inferior 
part, can possess no motive power, but t nly assists in 
ascertainiiiLi the nsefnl or harmful consequences of 
different acts. The chief elcMiieut, then, in Conscience 
is Sentnnent^'^ or i-'eriingy and this has its root in Sympathy. 
This latter princ-ijjle Adam Smith (1723—1790) practi¬ 
cally eoristituU d the foundation of ethical distinctions, 
and tiic source of all moral approval or disapproval. 

*® Contusion between the intellectual, emotional, and appetitive 
t'l 'ments j?ivf>lvcd in the e\ercisc of the Moral I'aculty has been the 
(.(inse of much error, and those factors should accordinj^ly be cair 
hilly (!i.siincuislu;d Mora l Intif tion is the percipient act by whit,I j 
the truth t.d a self cxide'it inoraljjirinciple is iinme-ilately cognized 
The name is also applied to the discernment of the moral qutility 
of a purhcular actitm; perhajis lliis exertion ol the Practical 
Intellect, as^Wett' as morril decisions b:'.'tri on longer processes oJ 
loasMiung, may be best uebigiiatcd Moral JuiUonnit. Mi'ial Seu tim i'nt 
IS notan ethical coi;!Htion, but the attendant the feeling of 

satislaciion or remorse, of approval or disapproval excited by the 
C 'nsicUa-ation of a good or bad action performed by myself or some- 
b 'dy else, 'i'ln' term Moral Instinct is employed to denote z. native 
di .position towards some class W* socially usctul acts, e.g. gratitude, 
geuerusiiy, &c. Such natiiiol i uJ. ^ !> rate tendencies do certainly 
e-xt .t, but they arc not truly moral .my more than the syinp.'ithetic 
im ulses of brutes It is only when approved by reason and con- 
st-n 1 to by will that they become moral in the striStITSbn.se ol the 
word. Myra (habits, that is, dispositions acquired by intelligent 
free exercise, are moral in the fullest sense. 
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The chief attack, however, on the Moral Sense 
doctrine came from the disciples of Hartley and 
Bcmtliam, The Sen satio nist school necessarily adopted , 
utility as the fouiRlaTion of morality, and sought 
tcTresolve nioial distinctions into hidings of ple as ure 
and jiriin.— Ccmscicnce, it is held, is not a simple 
originiTf riLCiilty,T>ur a compl<'x ^mHliict derived frc*m 
experience of the agreeahle ami disagienable results 
of actions. -.The child is trained up to obedience, 
and the ide a of exti'inal antliorily is formed in its mind. 
Certain acts are associated with punishments, others 
with rewards. Affection towards th(' person ol the 
sujHirior, social synij^iathy and rev( ri uce for hnv, as 
well as fear or"fcta]ialion and enlg-Tueried prudence, 
all gradually amalgamate' to protlsce that indefinite 
mysterious feeling attached to the acts of the moral 
f.iculty. The essential constituents of conscience are, 
thereloie, the faint traces of pl.'.isurable and painful 
consequenc'-s which have been associated in past ex¬ 
perience with particular kinds of action. 

The objections to this theory are numerous: (i) It 1 
does not account for the very ea^,^ge at which 
moral judgim'iits are formed, n(<r for the ease and 
readiness with which they are elicited before any 
proper estimate of the utility of various classics of 
acts can be attained. TKe' child is able, while still 
very young, to distinguish between piU and unjust 
punishment, and thus lo apply a moral criterion to the 
very machinery by which its moral notions are supposed 
to be manufactured. (2) The Utilitarian hyjiotliesis 
again does not account for the absolHicJiuthoriTy 'a.itnbntGi}. 
to moral decisions by the fully developed human mind, 
(s) does it explain the pee.nliar sanctity attached to 
moral precepts. Mere expcrieiii'.-^s of utility, mere 
impulses towards pleasure or from pain would nt:ver 
generate the axic^m, Fiai justitia mat ca'inm. (4) It does 
not account for the universality of this reverence in 
regard to at least some moral distinctions; nor for the 
universality of ethical notions exhibited in terms to be 
discovered in every lan gua ge, and found in the customs, 
laws, and religions of all nations. In spite of**wTde 
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diversities of opinion as to what is ripfht, there is the 
unanimous conviction that right ought to be dane. 
‘(Sf the notions of duty and utility are not 

merely radically difhrent, but often stand in oppo¬ 
sition. If apparent self-sacrifice is seen to be designed 
for gain, its virtue disappf^ars. Logically lollowed 
out, this tlKiory, by destroying the authority of con- 

f 

It has hern maintained that the character of the moral faculty 
is in no way al.'^ctcd by \is genesis. Dr. Si(lj,"wick justly holds that^' 
the extsteme, origvi.oxnX validity ol moral co.t(nUic'ns are three distinct 
questions; bufTle errs in Telling that the two last are compleTely 
ind epm ident of each other. Yble asserts (if) that the validity of any 
cognition is not weakened by‘'its late appearance in life ; (6) that llit* 
mere derivation of moral perceptions from simpler clemenl.s cannot 
render them untrustworthy, nor their innate charaetta: establish their 
inlalhbilily; [c) that consequently Ethical science is no more con¬ 
cerned with the origin of C onscience than Geometry with that of 
Spatial Perception. {Methods, Bk III. c. i. § 4, and Mind, 1876, 
PP- 52. 53-)7 This doctrine draws its chief plausibility from an 
anibiguiW contained in the word? " validity *’ and “ trustwortbi- 
ness 7 *^phese terms as predicated of intellectual cognition mean 
that the perception in question agrees with an objective lact 
universally admitted.^ As applied to moral cognition, they mean 
that the judgments 01 conscience possess autlwrity. They signif) 
that these acts (a) reveal to us law of a transcendent and sacred 
character, and (/ 3 ) thereby impose on us an olH t^t ion to special 
kinds ot acti^ or abstinence, (7) independent olpleasurable oxiApaniJul 
consequences. ^Obviously then (1) the essence of’genuine analogy 
with mathematical knowledge is wanting. (2) The vital objection 
IS not to the late date assigned to the apipearance of moral notions, 
but to the materials out of which they are supposed to be manu- 
lactured. (3yiThe real question is, whether the supremacy and 
/fo/rffss'claime ‘3 for the "deli^rancos of conscience arc ju.siifii^d by 
genuiTiely„.f)jbaective moral distinctions, or are merely illusory pro¬ 
ducts coutaiiimg only sensational and emoiioiial elements of a 
non-moral kind. If the latter alternative bt true, their pretended 
sovereignty is obviously but an illegitimate usurpation. ■*- If, as 
1 >r Martineau pats it, ** the conscience is but the dres.sed dish of 
some fine cuisine, if you can actually exhibit it simmering in the 
saucepan of pleasure and pain, the decorous shape into which it 
sets ere it appears at table, cannot alter its nature or make it more 
than its ingredients." {Types, Vol. II. p. 14 ) Similarly, from the 
opposite standpoint of Physical Ethics, Mr. Barratt attacks Mr. 
Sidgwick’s view (Cf. Mind, 1877, pp. 160—172), urging that the 
pretensions put forward on behalf of conscience are very different 
from those of the spatial faculty, and that the ultimate grounds 
of Morality are disputed, while thos* of Maiheinatir.s are agreed 
upon. ^ 
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science, annihilates morality in the pjf--cr sonse of a 
code of absolute laws which pt.-'seriho the obst.i vnnci' 
of certain intrinsic distinctions c^f iiuman action. {'^) As 
a final proof of the utter inadequacy oi association and 
personal experiences of pleasure and jvam to generate 
conscience, it maybe noted that since tlie Evolutionist 
hypoth('sis has been iin'MiUd, the repiesentatives of 
Sensisni, almost to a man. admit that tlie theory 
maintained so conh.le.ntly by their school twenty years 
ago is comj'iietely insufficient 1o meet the case. 

The Evolutionist d'oetrine of the Mor^il Faculty 
varies from that just descriln'd merely by enlarging 
the period during which the p]('asurable and painful 
consequences of conduct have lv*en at w'oik, so as tc) 
include not the life of the individual only, but also 
that of the race. Conscience is a species of instinct 
analogous to the retrieval ' dispusiiion in a well-bred game 
dog. Jt embodies the e\[)erienctis of and pain 

felt during the numberless ages of the gradual evolution 
of man. These, it is assened, have been by degrees 
organized and accumulaU'd through Natural Sclwjtion, 
and transmitted by heredity from parent to offspring in 
the form of physiological modifications. Thi' theory 
tlms claims to recpacile the Aloral Sense doctrine with 
that of the Benthamite school, or at all events to 
combine the elements of truth supposed to be con¬ 
tained in both. On the one hand, it ri engnizrs the 
native or instinctive character of moral intuitions and 
sentiments, whilst on the othe;r it ultimattdy bases all 
moral distinctions on the pleasurable and paimiil con¬ 
sequences of action, and teacTies that Conscience is a 
compl ex pro du'^t derived from then latter. 

^ As tins account of the Moral Faculty forms part of 
th^ general theory of the Origin of Nt;cessary Truth 
advocated by Evolutionist Psychology, we refer the 
reader back to our discussion of the wider subject. 
Here, however, we may observe in addition :1 (i) that 
the new hypotliesis is exposed to ail the most 
weighty obiections advanced against tlie ofd Associa- 
tionist doctrine, exc- i that basi d on the readiness 
with which moral cognitions are elicited, and the 
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early ap^e at which they appear;' (2) that moral 
intuiti Ml is not of the nature of a sensitive instinct, 
but of an intellipfent apprehension ; (3) finally, that 
Consciemce or ethical notions arc the most un¬ 
likely product that can well be conceived to arise by 
Natural Selection. Evc’ii in tolerably civilized stages 
of society, the utility of moral sensibility to the indi¬ 
vidual in the fur life is very problematical. 

A forlioyi amid the interm rine war and conflict of the 
sujiposed pre-human stage, where, in the words of 
I lobbes, “ fraud and force ” are the “ cardinal virtues,” 
tlie cliances should be enormously against the develop¬ 
ment of self-sacrilicc. 

The fact that williin a tribe or nation some of 
the moral virtues arc of evident adv.'nLage in the 
struggle with other trilics makes no real difference, 
unless we assume, against tin,* whole teaching of 
evolution, the sudden causeless appearance of the 
moral instinct throughout the majority of the indi¬ 
viduals of the tribe. 11 “ the weak<ist to the wall ” is 
the one supnane Law of N iture, if Natural Selection 
is the great force of rvoh. jon, then the occasional 
individuals varying slightly in the direction of con¬ 
scientiousness w’ould he inevitably eliminated in the 
perpctuid struggle for existence within the limits of 
their own savage tribe, before the dubious utility of 
their incj])icnt moral dispositions could be e.xtended to 
the tribe as a whole, and render it superior to other 
less mf)ral races.^'-^ If an unprejudiced mind considers 
how intensedy difiicult it is, even at the present day, 

Dr. Bain forcibly arfjuos that “the Moral Sentiment is about 
the least favourably situated of all ment,al prodmets for transmission 
by inheritance.” 'I'he chief grounds rm which he does so are: 
(i) Cowparalive infreqncvcy of special clas.^'s <■' moral acts. 
"Wo aio moralists only at long intciv.ils, . w'* may be hours 

and days wilhout any nM’sod moral losson ” (2) Complexity. “The 
moral sentiment sajiposi', a complicated situation between human 
br ings apart from whom it has neither substance nor form." {i.e. 
in the Utilitarian system ) (3) J)t.’;iif^i.Y(iblt iiess of duty. “We do not 
readily acrjuiic wliat wc dislike. . . . mankind being naturally 
indisposed to sell-denial are uii that account slow in learning 
good Moral habits, and are not gcuer.dlv in an advanced state 
even at the last." {Emotinns and IVill, 3rd Edit pp. 55—57.! 
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when we are in pfissession of all the moralizing agt ncies 
of religion, education, language, literature, public 
opinion, and governmental authority, to quicken the 
moral sensibility of the individual or of the nation, lie 
must surely see that in the alleged pre-hiituan stage, 
when not a single one of these; forces were present, 
and when the conditions of existence combined unani* 
mquj^ly in the opposite direction,the natural f’,rowth 
df'c6nscience must lirive been absolutely impossible. 

Writers of the Intuitionalist school sulxsequcnt to 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson modified the doctrine of 
the Moral Sense, so as to remove its most obvious 
defects. Tlius Reid and Stewart, wlio accept the term, 
describe the faculty as ol a rational character. It is a 
special innate power, given at firsT~dhIy in germ and 
requiring training and cultivation, but nevertheless 
capable of revealing the objective moral qualities of 
actions. Xhe^Term Moral Sensc^ however, has been 
used in such a variety of significations, and is so liabl(; 
to suggest an erroneous view of the nature of moral 
jierception, that we believe Conscience will be best 
described as the Moral or Practical Reason. It 
should always be borne in mind that while on the one 
hand the moral faculty is a cognitive power identical 
with the intellect, its pioper object differs in kind from 
mathematical relations and purely speculative truths.^* 

Whether honesty is or is not the best policy, Mr T^ocky has 
justly observed, dep^.nds mainly on the efficiency of l!ic polvce 
Misleading and objectionable in many respects as is that writer’s 
Iliitory of European Morals, he has demonstrated with great force 
and clearness the impossibility of derixing moral notions from 
utility in any state oi society (Cf. pp. 43—77.) Moreover, even 
such a thorough-going evolutionist as Mr. Wallace holds that 
whatever might possibly be the utility oi duty to the race its 
sanctity could jv^'er be thus accounted for. (On Natural Selection, 
pp. 352—3^5 , cf also Mivart, Lessons from Nature, C- v.) 

** The conlu.sion prevalent in modern ethical speculation 
regarding the connexion between Conscience, Reason, Intellect, 
and Moral Sentimem hrisgi’''ei) rise to a warm dispute as to whether 
JiGB&ow caaiho h. sprui;: of artwn Cudwoith {1617--SS) and f^larke 
(1075—lyag}, die ultra-inteller.tnal moralists, identified the inoial 
faculty with Reason in ffs har'aiwest sense, assimilaiing the activity 
of Couscienca to the cognition of purely speculative truths. i Inter* 
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Kant, indeed, identified Conscience with the Practical 
or Moral Reason. It was, however, conceived by him 
not as "sPcognilive faculty making known to us an 
external law prescribed from without, but as an 
internal regulative force which itself imposes commands 
on tHe~'l^l 7 ' Man is thus asserted to lie a law to 
himself, -This doctrine, based on the so-called aitUmomy 
of the nasm, confounds the function of promulgating a 
law with the office; of legislation, and gives aoeFective 
account of the nature of auiliority and of the ultimate 
grounds of obligation. Ff)r a treatiiient of this subject 

we must refer the reader to the volume on Moyal 

* 

Philosophy of the jiresent scries.^* 

Among English moraiists of last century the 
ablest defender of the authority and rationality of 
Conscience, and the writer who returned most closely 


preting Reason in this restricted signification, Hume argued that it 
can have no influence over the will, and thcreloreTs not a spring oi 
action. He, consequently, assigned to sentuni'nt the chief place in 

the Cfmstitution of the moral faculty_Latcrpliilosophcrs, v\ishing to 

defend the rationality of morjility, opposed this view. Dr. Sidgwi('k 
thus argues: ( 7 y*'rhe chief part of moral per'tuasion appeals to 
Rea-soii. (2) "Reason prescribes an end." The judgment, "This 
oiiTtrtrto be done," stimulates the will to action. The moral sc'iiti- 
ment may co-operate, but the cognition of rightness of itself rea lly 
impels to action (Methods, Bk. I. c. in. S i.) - Dr. Martj neau. on the 
other hand, defining a spring of act;on as "an impulse to an un- 
selecti'd form of action," excludes both Prudemv anJ ConsciciK:? 
fronTthelist of active forces. Moral Reason merely decide^, which 
of two rival impulses is the higher, whu'h is to be preferred. It is a 
"judge" not an "advocate." The motive power lies solely in the 
impulses themselves There is an element ol truth contained in 
both views, and the dispute seems to us to be in part veibal. Moral 
perception is an act of the Reason, and this i.s in itself a cognitive, not 
Amative or appeti'ive faculty. It is primarily recipient, not irflpulsiic 
- On the other hand, in apprehending an action as right, oblniatory, 
agierable, or usijni, the intellect stimulates the will action, ancl 
therc'by becomes a motive agency. The propelling force thus lies 
primarily m the quality of the object apprehended, and not in the 
intuition viewed mer ely as a conscious state. - A spring of amtion is 
thu.s a menial state tendi ng of i tself to issue into~acticSir^ile an 
elhieal cognition in virtue oT the objective moral law whi< h it 
rev( .ifsTTan apprehcisive act which may originatS^r clicck such 
an iiup.iKive state. * 

ti,i. i’l 1 c vii 
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to the teaching of St. Thomas and the grent Catholic 
philosophers of the middle ages, was Butler (1692— 
1757)* The attention which had been devoted to the 
empirical study of the mind by his immediate prede¬ 
cessors, however, caus». d him to lay great stress on 
inductive arguments. And w'e believe we may suitably 
close th(; jiresent chapter with a passage of his, which 
admirably epitomizes the psychological grounds by 
whicl] the existence of genuinely moral intuitions are 
established: “That wiiicli renders beings capable of 
moral govcrnmc'nt is tlieir having a moral nature, and 
moral faculties of perception and of action. Brute 
creatures are irnpresseid and actuated by various iusiincls 
and propensities: so also arc we. But additional to 
this we have a capacit}' for reflecting upon actions and 
characters, and making them an object to our thought ; 
and on doing tlris we naturally and unavoidably approve 
some actions, under the peculiar view of their being 
virtuous and of good desert, and disapprove others 
as vicious and of ill desert. That we have this moral 
approving and disapproving faculty is C(Ttain from our 
experif ncing it in ourselves, and recognizing it in each 
other. It appears from our exercising it unavoidably, in 
the approbation and disapprobation of even feigned 
characters: from the words right and wTong, odious 
and amiable, base and worthy, with many others of like 
signification in all languages applied to actions and 
characters: from many written systems of morals 
which suppose it, since it cannot be imagined that all 
these authors, throughout all these treatises, had 
absolutely no meaning at all to their words, or a 
meaning merely chimerical; from our natural sense 
of gratitude, which implies a distinction between merely 
being the instrument of good and intending it: from 
the like distinction every one makes belw('en injury and 
mere barm, v,'hich, Hoblx s says, is peculiar to mankind; 
and between injury and just punishment, a distinction 
plainly natural, prior to the consideration of human 
laws. It is manifest, great part of common language 
and of ,.;oriiiiion behaviour over the world is formed 
upon supposition of such a moral faculty, whether 
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called conscienci', moral reason, moral sense, or 
Divine reason,—wlii'tlier consicU'rod as a sentiment of 
the iinderstandini,^ or as a perc(!ptic)n of the heart; 
or, wiiich seems the truth, as including" botli. Nor is 
it at all doubtful in the iL;ih< ral, what course of action 
this faculty, or praclieal discerning power within us, 
a]>})roves, and wlial it disapproves. For, as much as it 
has been disput(;d wherein virtue consists, or whatever 
ground for doubt tlicre may be about particulars, yet, in 
general, there is in reality a universally acknowledged 
standard ol it. It is that which aU ages and all 
countries have made proh’ssion of in public: it is that 
whu h. ev(;ry man yon nu 11 puts on the sliow of; it is 
tluil which the jiriniary and fundamental laws of all 
civil constitutions over tlic face of the earth make it 
tiieir business ami endeavour to enforce tlm practice' ol 
upon mankind, namely, justice, veracity, and regard to 
the common good.”^^ 

Readhif^s. —On Judgment and Reasoning, cf. St. Thomas, Sum. i. 
(j, 79. a 8; Suarez, J)c Antma, III. c. o; Errst Principles (pres' Ut 
series), J’t. I. c. ii., Kleiitgcu, op cit. 133—146, Logic (present 
series), Pt. IT. c. iii. On Belief, Pirst Priiuiptcs, Pt. II. cc vii viii. 
()n Conscie nce, St Thomas, Sum. i q. 79. a. g—13; Moral Philo- 
‘^ophy (present series), Pt. I. c. viii. §§ i, 2; Mivart, On Truth, pp 243 

-255. 

** There is frequent want of precision in Butler’s use of terms; 
here obviously the po.silion of the words “ sentiment ’* and 
** peicipliou ” should be rever.sed 

' Cb DU^crtainiH on Ike Nature of Virtue, subjoined to the 
Analogy 



CHAPTER XVTL 


INTELIJ'.CTUAL ATTENTION, KEM.i^'ON, SELF, 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT IDEAS. 

Wk have already spoken of the intellectual activity 
called AUention in chapter xiii. However, in oui 
treatment there of this form of consciousness, we 
had exclusively in view the proof « f the s['iritual 
nature of the faculty of Intellect. We will now 
study this mental state for its own sake, endeavour¬ 
ing to ascertain its most geucrai features an<i the 
laws of its operations. 

Attention. —We have distingnislu-d Attention 
in th(‘ strict signification of the wonl iiom mere 
increase in the force of feeling, and \v(‘ have des¬ 
cribed it as the special application of cognitive 
energy to some object presented to the iniiid. 
Although in establishingthe siipra-sensiious character 
of the activity we have dwelt chielly on that form 
of it which is the result of positive volition, never¬ 
theless, at times its action may be indeliberate 
or involuntary. Interest may be aroused and in¬ 
tellectual observation attracted, not only without 
any » iTort on our part, but occasionally in spite 
of our most vigorous endeavours. This second 
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form of attention is termed involuntary or automatic. 
Its direction and force are determined by the attrac¬ 
tiveness of the object. 

In Voluntary Attention, on the other hand, the 
re.';ulatin^ principle is within the mind. It i- in this 
operation the power of Free-will is most clearly ex¬ 
hibited. We are conscious that we ourselves now ami 
then interfere with the natural automatic current of 
onr ideas, and j:;uide them in a new line. This volun¬ 
tary control of attention is itself limited. A repre¬ 
sentation of the imagination, an internal emotion, 
an agreeable train of thought, or a powerful external 
stimulus may at times render nugatory our most 
vigorous (exertions to apply our mind to some other 
subject. It is, however, the experience of this very 
limit to the control of our thoughts which enables 
us to have the most complete assurance of our 
freedom within this boundary. The conditions 
determining Voluntary Attention are accordingly 
Iwo-lold; on the one side the superior or inferior 
\lcgree of attractiveness possessed by the object, 
and on the other the quantity of energy possessed 
by the mind at the time. This latter factor is again 
partly dependent on the state of the organism. 

These general conditions have been described by 
some pss’ch^logists as Laws of Attention^ and they 
may be thus briefly formulated: (i) Involuntary, Auin- 
matic, or Rrflex A itention is determined as regards both 
its force and direciion, by the comparative attractiveness 
of the objects present to the mind. This attractiveness 
depends partly on the intensity, partly on the novelty, 
pleasantness, painfulness, and the various other 
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qualities which give interest to the presentation. 
(2) Voluntary Attention is dcUrmined (a) by the energy oj 
the mind at the time, {b) by the inherent attractiveness 
of the object, and {c) by extrinsic motives or relations 
of the object adikh may influence the wilt. Thus the 
student’s power of keeping his iiilellect fixed upon 
his work depends on the nature of the subject, cn 
the intensity of his desire to pass his examination, 
on tlie fresh or fatigued state of his brain, on his 
acquired habits of steady concentration, and also 
on the vigour of the volitional effort he puts forth 
at the time. Another law expressing the relation 
between the extent and intensity of attention is 
forniulated in the old aphorism : (3) Pliirihus inicnlus 
minor est ad singula snisus, or. The intensity of attention 
varies inversely as the area or extent of the objects over 
which it ranges. Strictly speaking this statement 
defines, not the force of a single act of attention, 
but the general efficiency of mental exercise during 
a longer or shorter period. 

Whether we can or cannot attend simultaneously 
to a multiplicity of objects has been disputed; as 
a matter of fact we rarely do so, but rather pass 
rapidly Irom one to the other. We may indeed be 
at the same instant sensuously conscious of sounds, 
colours, U iJipcrature, pressure, and various other 
experiences, but careful introspection will show 
that our intellectual attention is directed to these 
;.;roups of phenomena in succession. Consequently, 
the more numerous the objects to be noted, tije 
shorter is the time to be given to each, and the 
less profound is the impression. 
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It is thus inaccurate to look upon an act of 
attention as merely narrowing; mcjre or l. ss the area 
of consciousness, and thereby inteiisii\ inj.^ its force 
after the manner of a lens, whicb, accm dinf^^ lo its 
position, convei\^a:s a number o! lays of li^lu \Mt)jin 
the circiuiiference of a smaller c^r laif^er circle. Atten¬ 
tion is a supplementary act of a higher order tlian 
the sensations which it presupposes. The dire< lion 
of attention towards an external object incieascs our 
sensibility in regard to thnt object, and causes it to 
make a deeper mark in the mind. Siinilaily, att('n- 
tion may strengthen the force of an emotion, a 
liesire, or an image of the fancy; while by averting 
our intellectual ga; 5 e from such states we gradually 
reduce their power. It is thus indirectly by modi¬ 
fying the i)ower of motives that we usually exert our 
moral freedom in the practice of self-control. By 
fixing our view on attractive aspects and diverting 
it from others, we can secure the prevalence of the 
former. At times, under the pressure of some 
violent ti inptation, such as the desire of revenge, 
the soul may be so overpowered that a complete 
repudiation of the suggestion is not immediately 
possible. By suspending action, however, and 
turning our mind away from the irritating cause 
and fixing it on considerations moving to charity 
or forgiveness, the force of the angry impulse is 
gradually extinguished and self-command regained. 
Still, although it is by this indirect reinforcement of 
motives that we often make most important use of 
our moral liberty, it should not be forgotten tbut 
the suspension of action and the selective act of 
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attention are both due to the free exertion of the 
will. 

Besides deepcninj:]^ the force of an actual impres¬ 
sion, attention clarifies its relations. Both elTects, 
but especially the, former, are of the f^reatost utility in 
acccleiating and giving peniianeuce to intellectual 
aajuhiiion. Twenty repetitions of a lesson, or 
twenty experiences of a fact when the mind is in 
a carele ss condition, have not tiu; efficiency of a 
single observation with our whole cognitional energy 
concentrated on the subject in hand. The illumi¬ 
nating power of attention by which the obscure and 
scarcely discernible relations of an object of thought 
are brought into vivid consciousness, is the great 
parent of invention and discovery. By continued 
fixation of our intellectual gaxe upon an object its 
connexions with its surroundings are clearly appre¬ 
hended, possible explanations of particular features 
are suggested, and their validity is verified or dis¬ 
proved by reasoning out the consequences. The 
importance of this faculty in original work of all 
kinds is so great that in many celebrated definitions 
we find genina and attention made synonymous with 
each other.^ Although the absolute identification of 
the two endowments is an erroi, yet the connexion 
is so intimate that we believe no man not possessed 

1 “ The fJifference between an ordinary mind and the mind of a 
Newton. principally in this, that the one is capable of the 

application of a more continuous attention than the other.” 
(llamiltori, Metaph. Vol. I. p. 256.) Helvetius defined genius at 
"nothing but continued attention "—une attention suivie; Bnffon as 
une longue patimrs. Similarly Cuvier. Newton himself ascribed 
his own success to patient attention more than to any other 
talent. The dehnition of genius by one of our most vigorous modem 
writers as ** an infinite capacity of tatfing pains ” is well kaovni. 
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of hif^b powers of concentration has exhibited con¬ 
spicuous excellence in any intellectual sphere.* 

Y'/f' 

Reflexion and Self-consciousness.— Attention 
and Reflexion have been sometimes contrasted as 
the direction of cognitive energy outwards and 
inwards. The two terms may be thus conveniently 
distinguished for some purposes, but it should be 
remembered that they really denote, not separate 
powers, but diverse activities of the same intel- 
leidiial faculty. Reflexion is nothing else than 
Attention directed to our own states, and this 
operation constitutes the exercise of Self-consciousness. 
Self-consciousness may be defined as the knowledge 
which the mind has of its acts as its own. 

We can discern different forms which the refer¬ 
ence of a state to a self assumes in the several stages 
of mental life. In the merely sentient existence of 
the infant or brute animal, there is no cognition 


* A good (ioal has been written about the physiological basU 
of attention, but beyimd those general physical concomitants 
which distinguish the (organic conditums of attention from those, of 
nothing is certain (Cf. Ladd, op cit pp. 538, 542.) "J’he 
conscious ness of strain, and afterwards of fatigue, which appertains 
to energetic attention, appears to sliow that pait of the neural 
accompaniments cou:aists in an iuucrv.itiou ol the motor centres, 
and a transmission of energy thruce to the pojlioui, ol the organism 
chu hy concerned in the excitation of the mental state attended to 
As the external attitude expressive of attention, for instance, in 
listening, involves muscular contraction, it seems certain that there 
is some form of excitation of the motor nerves Dr. C'arpenler con¬ 
ceives tile cerebral condition of increased mental activity to be a 
hyperamwa, or exuberant confluence of blood, in the specif centres 
engaged in the particular experience. This hypet izmnia causes an 
augmented tension of the nerve-centres, and so renders them 
abtunmally sensitive. (Cf. Mental Physiology, pp 3^0—385.) These 
physict'l changes are, however, rather the effects of the act of 
attention than the cause or neural correlate of that act itself. 
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of a self; there is only consciousness of sensations, 
emotions, and impulses. Yet these cannot be felt 
as states without a subject, or as states of no subject.; 
Animals are pained or pleased, miserable or satis¬ 
fied ; and this can only be because the pain or 
pleasure felt is theirs, and is felt by them. The 
sentient being is conscious that it is pained; but it 
does not in any way distinguish between the pain 
as a state and itself as a subject of that state. It 
feels the state to be its own, yet never formally 
cognizes it as its own. 

When, however, we reach the grade of intel¬ 
lectual life we meet with a distinctly new fact, 
one immeasurably transcending all phenomena pre¬ 
viously observed in the universe. We find an 
agent which not only is, acts, and feels, but which 
knows that it is, which is aware that it is the cause 
of its acts, and which recognizes that its feelings 
are its own, though not itself. This rational 
sclf-consciousncss may take either a more or a less 
developed form. It may be manifested as a con¬ 
comitant of a direct act, or it may be the result of 
a deliberate and explicitly reflex operation in which 
the cognitive energy of the soul is turned back on 
itself. 

That the mind in many of its modifications 
is simultaneously conscious of these states as its 
own, must be admitted by every one who occa¬ 
sionally practises a little introspection.® We do 

* The question has boon raised, are there avy “latent mental 
modifications"—y^rocesses or enerj-ies of the mind of which we are 
completel > unct)Hs»^ K'us I'hat there are at times conscious stales 
not apprehended bv the explicitly reflex activity of 5«//-conscioas- 
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not say that the Ego is obtruded upon us in all 
our experiences. Frequently, when our interest is 
keenly excited by an external object, or when we 
are under the influence of strong emotions, the 
Self passes completely out of notice. Nevertheless, 

ness is of course undeniable. Moreover, latent modifications must 
be admitted: (a) as dispositions, habits, or spcncs impress to 
account for memory and our ordinary knowledfio ; and (//) still 
more to account for the reproduction in dreams and delirium, of 
for^'otten lanf^ua£;es, and Ions? lf)st recollections. For the exi.slcncc 
ol latent modifications in the form of actual energies or procc.sse.s 
below the surface of consciousness Hamilton argues: (i^ The lealily 
of minima vtstbilta audihiha. See .—the fact tliat our sen.sations of sight, 
sound, and the rest are made up oi an aggi'cgate of elementary stale:, 
e.xcjled by combinalious of stimuli which ate separately unjKir- 
ceivable. Thus the leaves of the forest, individually indiscernible, 
each contribute to the genet al presentation of colour. (2) '1 he 
effects of unconscious trains of thought by which sudden reminis¬ 
cences or discoveries are presented to the mind without the inter¬ 
vening links being ajipreht'nded. On the other .side it is argued: 
(i) That a conscious state made up out of units of unconsciousness 
is untilink.tblc, and that the facts of sensation indicated merely 
show that the neural or organic stimulation must reach a certain 
degree of intensity to awaken mental life at all. (2) That sudden 
reminiscences, discoveries, and the like, apparently resulting from the 
unconscious working of association, may be due to unconscious 
cerebfaiii>)i. Thus, it is suppo.sed that neural processes in the brain 
being once set in motion may nin their course unconsciously, lill the 
cerebral situation arises which forms the appropriate condilitai for 
the final inciital act. Or, it may be beJd that the inlornncliate 
menial links do actually appear in consciousness, but are tf)o fleeting 
and ti'ansient, like the perceptions of the separate letters of .a 
printed page, to be remembered. (Cf Hamilton, Metaph. Vol 1 
pp, 338, seq ; Dr Carpenter, Menuii r/iysiolo^y. c \ui. ; Mill, Exam 
c. XV.) The schola.stic writers who have treated the subject at grcalesi 
length are Sanseverino {Dynam. irp 944—982) and Gutbeslet. The 
latter writer .argues in I.LVOur of the existence of unconscioua 
'.ensatiom,, but against unconscious perceptions. (Cf, Die Psychologic, 
pp. 49—59, j 06 , seq ) If we define a mental modification as a 
■' state of consciousness,” then of course it cannot be unconscious, 
iSo much of the dispute regards verbal propriety Philosophically, 
however, we see no sufficient reason for denying, either in the 
vegetative, sensuous, or spiritual grades of life, the existence of 
f'uergi(‘s or processes of the soul which do not thein.selves rise into 
consciousness. The conception of the activity 01 the intellectus 
agms and the foUntia v^etativa in the Aristotelian Philosophy 
appear to us quite in harmony with the doctrine of latent energie$. 
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nil such conscious states are my states, the mind 
is really present in them, and its presence is clearly 
revealed to me, if I make an act of reflexion. But 
independently of this reflexive exertion, the soul in 
its normal operations cognizes itself. Concomitantly 
with our perceptions, comparisons, and reasonings, 
and antecedently to any retrospective observation, 
there is given a consciousness of self. In acts of 
the Will especially is this the case. We are in the 
very act of volition concurrently aware that it is 
uwrs, and that it is freely elicited by us. This direct 
consciousness which the ininvl has of itself in its 
acts was clearly apprehended and accurately ex¬ 
pressed by St. Thomas.^ 

Nevertheless, it is in the deliberately reflex act of 
self-consciousness that a perfect knowledge of self 
and of states as distinct from self is reached. Not 
only is the mind percipient of self in volitions and 
[H'rceplions, but it can afterwards by a retrospective 
effort distinguish between the state and itself as 
subjt.ct of that state. I am, for instance, balancing 
the rival attractions of a cricket match and a day’s 
fishing. Whilst the process of deliberation con- 
timius I am aware that it is I wdio think, but I do 
not explicitly distinguish between myself and the 
thought. A little later, however, I set myself to 
reflect upon this piece of thinking, and I at once 
discriminate between the operation and the agent. 

* “Quantum igitur ad actualem cognitionera qua alJquis con- 
sMrrat i>u in actu a-uininm habere, sic dico quod anima coRnos'''' .it 
p(‘r rrtii*? suos. In hoe enim aliquis percipit se animam h ihru ol 
vi\ . re et quod j), i „!piL sentire et intelligere et alia hujusiiiudi 
vita; opera exerceic ’ {De Vitit, q. xo, a. 8.) 
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I recollect that the former came into existence 
about five minutes ago. I remember the motives 
on each side which in turn influenced me, the 
representations of former pleasures which rose up 
before my mind, and the calculations as to the 
weather and as to possible future opportunities 
which occupied me. These series of states suc¬ 
ceeded each other, and the last of the original set 
has now ceased. But though the phenomena have 
passed away, the subject of them all has remained. 

The act of reflexive observation brings out into 
the most vivid contrast the distinction between this 
abiding principle and its evanescent modiJications; 
at the same time it assures us of the real sameness 
of that i)rinciple with a clearness and certainty not 
exceeded by our conviction of the existence of tlie 
transitory states themselves. I am absolutely and 
irresistibly convinced that the mind is a permanent 
something which has persisted the same through 
the succession of impressions of which it is the 
substratum. Finally, in the exercise of this intro¬ 
spective study, I apprehend the perfect identity ol 
the Ego who is reflecting with the object of lliis 
study and with the subject of these states. This 
constitute the last and highest grade in the activity 
of self-consciousness, and is possible only to a 
spiritual intellect. No faculty exerted by means of 
a bodily organ can elicit an act of which tiie subject 
and object are the same. Nothing material can act 
upon itself, reflect upon itself, or know itself. 

This stage of self-knowledge is probably not 
reached by the child until its mind has attained to 
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a considerable degree of development. The infant at 
first lives the life of the merely sentient animal, even , 
the topography of its own physical organism being 
but gradually ascertained. However, as its experi¬ 
ence extends, and as its mental faculties ripen, 
memory comes into play; and, although the attitude 
of its mind is still mainly objective, consciousness 
of a Self present in its various states becomes more 
and more completely awakened into life. As 
the thoughts of pleasures and pains repeated in 
the past and expected in the future grow more 
distinct, the difference between these and the perma¬ 
nent abiding Self comes to be fully realized. Passing 
emotions of fear, anger, pride, or sympathy, the 
sense of power to resist and overcome rising 
passion, and the nascent consciousness of responsi¬ 
bility prepare effectually the way for the final reve¬ 
lation, and at last in some conflict between rival 
impulses,^ in some reflex act of memory, or in some 
vague eliort to understand the oral ** I,’* the great 
truth is manifested to him, and the child is hence¬ 
forth a Self-conscious Person. 

Self-consciousness, whether of the direct or 
reflexive order, immediately discloses to us only 
the existence of the mind in oitf various operations. 
It does not at once reveal to us its inner nature. 
This latter question is the goal of the science of 
Psychology. Here again St. Thomas clearly 
apprehended and distinguished between the two 

® J- F. Ferrier, who dwelt more on the metaphysical importance 
of serf-consv''i''nsn«iss than any other British phili>.sophical writer, 
ascribes a lading part to the exercise of jru-wdl in the cognition of 
eur personality (Ci. Inirod to the rhilos oj Cviiuiousuess, I't4V ) 
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problems,® We should iilso carefully discriminate 
between our personal identity and our knowledge 
of it. Self-consciousness presupposes the abiding 
existence of the person who is self-conscious, but it 
does not constitute his personal identity: this has 
its basis in the persistence of the same indivisible 
soul throughout the life of each individual.^ 

Self as disclosed in the activity of self-conscious¬ 
ness has, since Kant, been frequently styled the 
phenomenal Ego, to differentiate it from a supposed 
noumenal Ego ,—the Ego as it is in itself lying 
beyond the range of cognition. The phrase is very 
unhappy. Even granting that the Kantian distinc¬ 
tion between noumcnon and phenomenon were valid 
as regards the objects of the external world, it is 
only by profoundly misinterpreting the nature of 
the knowledge of the Ego given in self-conscious¬ 
ness, that such a distinction could be extended to 
the mind. A phenomenon is the appearance which 
an object presents to the mind from without. The 
external thing is known by the mind through means 


• "Ad primam cognitionem de mente habendain sufficit ipsa 
mentis prassentia, quae est principium actus, ex quo mens percipit 
se ipsMm ; et ideo dicitur se coguoscere per suani praesentiam. Sed 
ad becimdam cognitioncm de mente habendam non sufficit ejus 
pracsentia; sed requiritur diligens el subLilis iiiquisitio: unde et 
multi natuiam animse ignorant, et multi circa naturam animae erra- 
verunt." (Sum i. q. 87. a. i.) 

^ Locke’s definition of a Person as a self-conscious substance, is 
therefore inaccurate. In this view a child or a sleeping man would 
not be a person at all, and an interruption of the continuity of 
consciousness should break up the personality of the individual. 
Perrier’s language is also exaggerated when he asserts that "a 
being makes itself I by itself I,” and that "self-conscious¬ 

ness creates the Ego.’’ Memory and selt-con.sciousness reveal, but they 
do not constitute personal identity. The true definition of a person 
is that of Boethius— an individual substance of a rational nature. 
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of a state or modification which mij^ht conceivably 
mislead us as to the nature of its cause. On the 
other hand, the Ego revealed in sclf-consciousness is 
perceived from within, or rather it perceives itself. 
The subject and object are one. The soul knows 
itself in its own exertions. There is no place for 
appearances or phenomena at all; it is really 
present to itself. It is conccivalde that knowledge 
of external material things by species or mental 
modifications might be illusory, but in tlie minds' 
awareness of its real prescjice in its own acts there 
is no room for error.® 

Associationist view of Self. Formation of other 
IMPORTANT IDEAS. —The Empirical scliool, reducing all 
reality to a succession of transitory feelings, is of course 
logically forced to deny the pres(Tice of an abiding mind 
persisting the same amid var3'ing slate.s. Tiie idea of 
a permanent self, IJnme argues, is not derived from 
any sensuous impression^ therefore it is a “ fiction ” of 
the imagination, for, on Sensist principles, the only idi'HS 
which can pretend to any validit}'' are those dcrivi'd 
from impressions: “I venture to affirm of the rest of 
mankind that they are nothing but a bundle or col¬ 
lection of diflorent perceptions wliich succcid each 
other with an inconceivable rapidity and are in a 
perpetual flux and movement. The mind is a kind of 
theatre where several perceptions successively make 
their appearance. , . . There is properly no simpliciiy 
in it at one lime, nor identity in different; whatever 
natural propension we may have to imagine that 
simplicity and identity. The comparison of the 
theatre must not mislead us, they are the successive 

■ I^tze has effectively defended the genuine unity and identity 
of the mind against Kaiii, not merely on the giound that \x. appears 
to itself as a unity, but on the ground of its app)(':i.nug to itself at 
all Even if it seemed tt- itsidt to be a multiplicity we would be 
compelled to look on it as really a unity. {Metapk. § 244 ) 
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perceptions only that constitute the mind.”* Hume is 
the frankest, as well as the ablest representative of 
Seiisism, but Mill, Dr. Bain, and all leading members 
of the school accept this doctrine as the inevitable 
outcome of their principles; and tiicy are unanimously 
agreed that the mind is nothing more than a suc'-ession 
of conscious states. 

Now, this being on all hands allowed, we conttnid 
that Sensationisin stands dispr'ivad. VVe do not know 
in the whole history of Philosophy, nay we cannot even 
conceive of any confutation more complete and decided 
being made out against a metaphysical system, tlian the 
reductio ad ahsurdum exhibited in this deduction from the 
Kmpiricist assumptions. If the iiituitionist or dogmatist 
were forced to admit such a doctrine as Ibis, the elo¬ 
quence and sarcasm of his opponents would be plentifully 
poured forth. The blind prf;judice of men claiming to 
be scientific inquirers, who yet shut their eyes to .in 
obviously fatal flaw in this their theory would be dwell 
upon at length, and the familiar credo qnia iinpossihili\ 
misquoted from Tertullian, would be again reproduced 
as a felicitous dc'sci iption of the mental attitude of the 
spiritualist philosopher. 

That the dissolution of the Ego into a procession oi 
series of phenomena is a reduciio ad aitsiirdum of Sensism, 
will become evident to the impartial thinker on a little 
reflexion. The argument may be summarized in a 
syllogism: If the mind were but a succession of 
transient states, then judgment, reasoning, self-con¬ 
scious reflexion, and rational memory would l)e 
absolutely impossible; but this is not the case; there¬ 
fore the mind is not merely such a series. Judgment 
requires the indivisible unity of the agent which 
compares the terms; reasoning cannot take place 
unless the premisses successively apprehended are 
combined by one and the same simple energy; lastly, 
self-conscious reflexion and rational memory evidently 
imply the persiste nce of an abiding subje ct which can 
juxtapose the past with the present. Two te rms, or 
two propositions, each grasped either at the same or 
• Treatise of Human Nature, Pt. IV. Mset. 6. 
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difFerert times by separate intellects do not result in a 
new judgment. Nor is tlie excit^ition of similar thoughts 
fiisl in one mind and then in aiiotlier, an act of memory. 
For knowkdge proper the indivisible unity and per¬ 
sisting i-leiitiiv of the faculty which appiehends the 
subject and pri dlcatc of the judgment au; essential.'® 
Th('. truth of our contention here will become more 
patent by a little consid'^ration of any familiar mental 
ojHM'.ition. I have, for instance, just awoke from sh'pp, 

I remember Lliat yesteiday was Sunday, and I recall 
my rising, dn'.'^sing, and variniis other actions which I 
j)erformed in the forenoon. I am convinced that 1 who 
now lie reflecting on my bed am the same person who 
acted thi’s yesterday. For the last six or eight hours 
llie con iiniity of my conscious states, so far as any 
psychological observation can teach me, has been 
completoly broken, yet I am perfectly certain of my 
iduiLiiy. How is this possible, if Self is nothing more 
than a succession of states ? I reproduce images which 
1 recognize as similar to those, which I exp( ii{ jice<l 
yesteid »y. These rcprcsental ions are apprei)ended as 
nuiiKuically difP rtirt but yet like in kind to the original 
impressions; the /, on the other hand, is unthinkable 
unhiss the same on the two occasions. Reflexion on 
this simple psy.hologic-'l experience demonstrates the 
falsity of the Sensationalist Philosoph3\ 

That tbo Senbist theory is incompatible with the exist: nee of 
even the simplest forms of intellectual judgment has been clearly 
exlr>])!ied by J.otze "Any comparison of two kl(‘a.s, which ends 
by'"ur finding Ihoir contents like or unlike, presupposes the abso¬ 
lutely indivisible unity of that which con, iit-s them; ii must be 
one and the same hing which fir't forms me idea of a, and then 
that of and which at the same time is conscious of the nature 
and extent of the diil'erence between them Then v jam the various 
acts of comparing ideas and referring them to one another are 
themselves in turn reciprocally relatcfl; and this relation brines a 
new activity of cnnipansor to conscjensncss, and so on oui whole 
inner world of ihoiights iS bin it up, not as a mere collection of 
manifold id* as exj with or after one anotkier, but as a work in 
which these .ndi vi hial ni' m’oeis are held together and arranged by 
the relatin,^ adiviiy of this sin.v;le peivading principle. This is 
vvh.ii we riu*an by the Unity of Conuciousnsss, and it is this we it,‘;.;ard 
.e the siillinent ground for assuming an indivisiirle soul." {Meta- 
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Mill felt this difficulty. He saw that in rejecting the 
doctrine that the Ego is sniucthing mure than a succes¬ 
sion of states lie was forc('d to acct'pt “ the paradox that 
something which ex Jiypothesi is but a series of feelings is 
aware of itself as a sertes,''"^^ He however abandons the 
hopeless attempt to remove the “ paradox,” naively 
counselling us that “ by far the wisest thing we can do is 
to accept the fact.’* The term “paradox” is here abused. 
Incredible absurdity is the phrase which would have 
precisely described the proposition that a series of 
fet'lings coultl be aware of themselves as a scries. We 
must not deceive ourselves with words. \^'hat is a series? 
It is a succession of distinct events, or several separate 
events succeeding each other. The terms, a “ thread of 
consciousness,” and a “ series ” of mental states, seem 
to indicate a unity of some sort to which, loose though 
it be, the self ol the Empiricist Psychology has no claim. 
The moment we attempt to accurately conceive what is 
meant by a mere succession of conscious states, we 
perceive that a conviction of personal identity, and a 
memory of past actions, such as each man’s own 
experience assures him he is possessed of, is absolutely 
imiKissible to it.^® 

Oil the other hand. Mill is again wrong in repn^sent- 
ing his opponents a.s teaching that “ the mind or Ego 
is something different from any series of feelings or 
pos.sibilities of them,” if by “different” is meant that 
the Ego is something separate, standing out of all 
rt.lation to its states. The states are nothing but 
modifications of the Ego; and the true mind is the 
subject plus its states, or the subject present in its 
statfis. It is “an abiding e.xistence with a series of 
feelings.”^® The ground for the possibility of self- 
consciousness, ju.st as for self-dctcimination, lies in the 

** Exam, exxii. ad fin. 

” As Mr. Courtney ur^es, “ Such a series could never be summed.'* 
{Metaphysics of Mill, p. 70.) Siniiliirly i’rofessor Knight, “ A succes¬ 
sion of states of mind has no ouauiry except in vcl.ition to the 
substrate of self that underlies the succession, giving it coherence, 
identity, and inlt-lligibility 'Fhc :iic different, but the self 

-vrhose states liiey are—is the same.” {liunu, p 177.) 

Or. M'Cosh’s Exam, of Mtll, c. v 
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immaU nality of the soul. No material being, no activity 
intrinsically dependent on a material organ, can know 
itself or act upon itself, h'lee volition and sclf-con- 
sciousness therefore are alike incompatible with 
Sensism; and positivists are only logncal in denying or 
seeking to explain away the existence of these attri¬ 
butes. 

Besides the idea of Self, there are certain other 
abstract notions of such philosophical importance, 
that a word or two here regarding their genesis will be 
advisable. Tin* chief and the most disputed of those 
not already dealt with, are the coiicc'plioiis of Snhalance 
and Accidenty of Causalityy of the Injinitey of Space, and 
of Time, 

Substance. —The origin of the concept of Being we have 
already indicated. Al l Bfj ng is divide d into su bsta nce 
and accidpit ; consequently, the ideas of substance and 
accidt'iil are merely ideas of particular kinds of Being. 
I Substance is rleJined as that which ex ists per sc , that icdiich 
svdiiists in itself; accident, as that whicITm^rertn another as 
in a suhjexi of inh''sicnr*thc primary element, therefore, in 
the notion of substance is s ubsist ence, not permanence amid 
change; thougli tlie latter fcTelTure is usumII)^ more 
prominently suggested to the mind. Motion, sjdii ricit},, 
redness, feelings, volitions, cannot exist by themselves 
—an accident must always pertain to a subject; con¬ 
sequently, sinc^ an infinite series of accidents inhering 
in each other is an absurdity, we must come at last to 
a something which exists per se?^ Substance, then, is 
conceivttd as a subsisting something that abides the 
same amid the change of its accidents. 

** For a full defence of the validity of the notion of substance we 
refer the reader to the volume on Meiaphysics, Pk. II c. i. Cf also 
First Principles, pp 5550—255. Hcie, as elsewhere, the questions ol 
genesis and vilidity so often conlounded must be carefully distin 
guished. The origin of the idea lies in experience. Its fnst 
complete elab ^ration is a gradual process involving reiterated 
observation ?.nd r'--ti.parison. I-Iut once the conceptions of Sub¬ 
stance and Arcideiit ,iro thus reached, it is immediately perceived 
as a self-evidcni necessary truth, that accident must ultimately 
inhere in a substance. Thi^ axiom is not a generalization from 
expel ience, nor a piuJuct of association ’ it is a rational tntuttton 
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This idea is a product of intellectual experience. 
Even very early iu life I observe things around me sub- 
sistin g in themselves, and I am conscious that I my ^f 
possess real independent existence. Further examina¬ 
tion causes me to notice greater or lesser cha^ge.s taking 
place both in exlcrna^bjects and in myself. As I 
begin to reflect, however, I become assured that this 
chang e is nol _annihilation, and that some cons^uent 
clement must remain the sajne amid the variations. 
Internal consciousness manifests to me my own substan- 
Utial sameness amid niy transient mental states, and re¬ 
flexion on the evidence aflbrded by my external senses 
enables me to perceive the necessity of such an 
enduring identity luiderlying the transitory qualities 
of material objects.! The reflexion required is not of 
a very deliberate or laborious character. It is a 
spontaneous activity of the rational mind. The shape 
and temperature' of- the piece of wax in the child’s 
hands, the position and colour of objects before his 
eyes vary from moment to moment, but the substau 
tiality of the object reveals itself to his intellect. 
Although the ideas of accident and substance were first 
wrought out very slowly, in mati^ life the appre¬ 
hension of a necessary enduring element amid the 
'fluctuating phenomena is so easy and rapid, that it 
/may fairly be described as an mieJlec tual i ntuition. 

Causality .—The notion of ca usali ty is connected with 
that of substance, and can be attained only by rational 
fre e bein gs. Sensuoi is pe rception acqui^ts us with 
successive phenomena, Out from this source alone we 
could not derive the idea of causation any more than 
that of substantiality. On the other hand, this concept 
is not an innate cognition, nor a subjective form of the 
mind. It isjhe result of intelle ctual ex|jer ience, and 
it possesses real exfra ~-nienfal vah ciity; 'We may 
dislinguTsh thre e eleme nts or laciors ’^liich normally 
co-operate in the formation of this idea. 

] (i) internal experience we are conscious of 

' change among our mental states. In some cases of 
variation the order of successi on s eems casual, or we at 
least are unawareforce which determines the 
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course of our thoughts. In others we are conscious that 
we ourselves control and direct jhe current. We fix our 
.'ittention on particular feelings, we combine or separate 
thoughts, we form complex ideas, judgments, and 
reasonings. In all these processes we apprehend 
ours' Ives as ejJiJcni agents, and we immediately cognize 
the results as products of our personal energy. Causality 
is thus concretely presented to the mind in the most 
intimate manner in each individual deliberate act. 

This exjvM a-nce alone would be sufficient to originate 
the conception of causation, but other factois assist in its 
eluhoration. (2) Our senses reveal to us that when we 
mil to move our limbs they are moved, and in proportion 
ilTtJie degree of effort. (3) They also make known to us the 
action of material objects upon us. We feel the latter as 
foreign and active, ourselves as passive and recipient. 
Sensations of pressure and resistance, in a special 
manner conduce to make us aware of force or energy ~ 
notions essentiall}? involving the idea of causal efficiency. 
t4'\ Finally, we ob/serve changes perpetually taking place 
in the world around us: notice frequent transitions 

fiom nf't-heing to being of various kinds. As our powers 
of reilexion develope the intelle ct grows to app rehend 
more and more clearly that there must be a s uJTick nt 
reason for the rise ot these new modes of being. Repeated 
ol1s- i\ atiun assures us that this reason of the origin of 
jcirticiiiar fi^tms of reality must lie in particular ante¬ 
cedents wliiclj have been always follo'wcd by tliese 
resuUs, and then the intellect cognizes the changes as 
I he effects of the agency of these antecedents. 

/ it seems doubiful, however, whether the intellect 
cOnId acquire the conception of fc.rce or productive 
efficacv had it no internal consciousness of causality 
in its 03 vn operations, and w^ere it confined to the 
notice of external events; but of course such a type 
of intillcctual experience is impossiblesAt all 
events sensuous perception could never afford the 
notion of anything more than succession, which is 
ladically distmc! fiom that of causality, efficiency, 
productiveness, or whatever we like to call it. When 
Cf Balznez, op. cit. Bk. X §§ 30—53. 
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an of attention combines two ideas, when one 
billiard ball moves another, when a steam hammer 
flattens out a lump of solid iron, when a blow on the 
head knocks a man down, in all these cases there is 
something more than, and essentially dill rent frcmi, 
the mere sequaice of two j)henomena: iheic is ?>ffcctive 
force — causal action of an agent endowed with real energy 
The Infinite. —The idea of the Infinite is the idea of the"^ 
ple nitude of oi l being, of a Being who contains all pej^c- 
tions wTtndu'riimit. This notion is in part positive, in 
parmsg'a'tfve-; and, as a matter of experience, it is con¬ 
ceived by us. From both internal and external observa¬ 
tion we can form the concept of a limit ; and then of 
limitation in general. We can also form the idea of 
negation ; the recognition of the principle of contradic¬ 
tion, the apprehension of the distinction between being 
and non-being involves this conception. Taking nowj 
the ideas of being, of negation, and of limit, we can combine | 
them so as to form the complex conception, being without 
limit, that is, infinite being. The operation is, therefore, > 
effected by the intellectual activity of reflexion and 
abstraction. The natural process will, howe ver, bc£ 
better seen by taking a single attribute, for insUuice, 
that of power. We are immediately conscious of c'ifori 
put forth, and of power exercised by ourselTes. We can 
conceive this power vastly increased, its boundaries 


Kant teaches, in harmony with the spirit of the rest of his 
system, that causality and substantiality are a priori categories of the 
understand ling,—innate moulds or conditions which regulate our 
thinl.ng, but have no validity as applied to thiiigs-in-theinselves 
Hu me and his followers have sought to explain both ideas as 
products of “ custom ” or association. If consistently followed out, 
the Kantian and Sensist doctrines alike lead to absolute scepticism 
The real validity of the three notions, causality subsiavee, and 
personal identity, vaa&i stand or fall together; and if the Iasi is but 
an illusion, there can be absolutely no truth attainable by the mind 
of man On the relation betwe.en these ideas in the Sensist 
Philosophy, cf. Professor Knight's Hume, pp. 156—159. Some 
acute criticism of the Scotch sceptic is to be found in this little 
work. Notwithstanding t;crlain points on which we deem the 
author to be wrong, his chapters on the philosophy of Hume are 
incomparably superioi to the superficial treatment of the subject 
to be tuund in the somewhat .nrailar volume by Protessor Huxley. 
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pushed farther and^ farther back. We can imagine an 
agent capable of whirling round the earth or the solar 
system, just as vve can swing a piece of string round 
our finger; yet we are fully aware that the power of 
such an agent may be as rigidly limited as our own. 
Hut we are not compc Ib.'d to slop here; we rna}^ lln’nk 
“greater than that, and gio;',l« r than that, and greater 
without any limits or houndaius al ollS\ Here Ave have 
the proper n<<lion, faint and inadequate, but still truly 
repjcscnling inli uitt: en ergy. 

I We can similarly^fi.nn the notion of infinite intel- 
j ligence, holiness, and the rest; and then combining 
' lliese we can conceive an omnipotent, infinitely intel- 
i ligeiit, all-holy Being. We have now reached as perfect 
a conception of Got! as is possible to the finite mind. 
It is abs urd t o describe this as a purely negadve notion. 
We asci ibeT6~Tlic Reality which we seek to re;dize to 
ourselves, every perfection we can conceive in the 
intensist fo^m or degree wc can imagine, and then we 
say: All that and more with cut any limit. Such a conception 
wants clearness and uisiinctness, but it most certainly 
is not purely negative. The thought of an attribute 
being increased beyond the range of our fancy without 
any limit assuredly does not thereby anniliilate the 
positive content of the idea already represented to our¬ 
selves. 

The Idea of Space. —^We have already more than once 
touched on our cognition of Space, so that but little 
additional treatm<^nt is necessary here. fWe have 
established the fact of an immediate or inthitive per¬ 
ception vof extension through at least tvi^ of the 

se nses— touch. We have ai.,o shown the part 
played b}' motor sensations in experiences of solidity ^ or 
the third dimension 7)1 bodies; and filially, we traced 
the growth and ^development of our kno\dedge of (he 
materia] world. ) But the abstract conception of Space 
is not the same "thing as ihe: perc^tion of an extended 
obig:t, or a pai ticiilar part of Space. It is an abstrac¬ 
tion foundeel on such individual acts, but rising above 
them; and the same active supra-sensuous power by 
which the ideas of whitencbs, tiulh, the infinite, 
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are formed, operates in the present case. The mind 
observing a material object prescinds from its other 
qualities, and thinks only of the co-exisience of its parts \ 
outside of each other: this is the notion of in the ^ 

abstract. Of course, however, as in the case of the * 
ideas of whiteness or being, long before tlie mind has 
elaborated this reflex abstract notion, it has directly 
apprehended objects as extended. Still, even the abstiact 
notion of extension is not strictly identical with that uf 
Space. (The extension of a body is a property which 
belongs to the individual body itself, and moves about ^ 
with it, just as its other qualities. Space, on the cf)ii- » 
tniry, we look upon as som ething fixed.—that in which f 
bodies are contained, and throu^i which they move. ^ 

, The space of any particular object is the interval or 
ivoluminal distance lying between its bounding super^ 
ficies. Now, the human mind having once cognized 
the trinal dimensions of material bodies, and observed 
their motions, inevitably passes to the conception of 
the successive intervals or sfaces which the}’ occupy; 
it distinguishes between the extended thing and the 
room which the thing fills. Apprehending these separate 
parts of space as immediately juxtaposed, it conceives 
the continuity and the consequent oneness of si)ace. 
Further reflexion enables us to think of lines produced 
in all directions beyond the boundaries of the existing 
universe, and we thus reach the concept of ideal or 
possible space. Noting that there is no limit to the 
possible production of such lines, we conceive possible 
space as infinite; not, however, as a positive existence 
or reality, but as an inexhaustible potentiality. The 
interval filled up by the entire physical universe is 
termed, in opposition to the imaginary region beyond, 
^iKtual or real space. 

The Idea of Time, —The genesis of the idea of Time 
we have also partially treated already. By ob se^ati on, 1 
memory, and reflexion, we learn that some things— 
our own minds and external objects— endure, that they ^ 
persevere in existence. Furthermore, by the same faculties 
we are made aware of the fact of real changes in these 
beings which endure; but this at once gives rise to 
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the notion of Time. Change, even in our own mental , 
states, TnvdIves~Vtfa/ . n c of events, one after the ; 
other; but the concept of a real succession contains j 
the notion of time. Any single series of changes would I 
afford sufficient material for the idea; but we prescind 
from all particular successions and conceive the abstract 
possibility of events occurring one after the other, and 
this gives us the concephon of Time in general. For the 
measurement of Time we select, as we liave already 
observed”, the movements of the heave nly bo dies, so 
conspicuous for their regularity. Space and 'i line are 
thus not real entities existing in themselves indepeii- 
dently'^f the created universe, and apart from all 
mental consideration; but neither are they }■un, fict ions 
of the imagination. Both ideas have a real foundation^, 
in exTernal fact: the one in the real objective extension , 
of the physical world; the other in tlie occurieiice ol 
real change. Both imply the existence of an active ' 
siipra-scnsuous faculty, and the latter es}>ecially demon¬ 
strates the abiding identity of the intiivisible mind 
which combines together the past and the present. 

Readings. —On Attention, cf. Balmez, op. dt. Bk. IV. 7—ii; 
Carpenter, op. dt. c. iii ; Ladtl, op, dt. pp. 534—543 On 
Ketlejcion and Self-consdonsness, St. 'rhomas, Sum. i. q 87, also Dc 
Ventate. q. 10, a. 8 ,9; Klcut^en, op. dt gii lo.i — 120 ; Balitioz, op ut 
13 k. JX, cc. vii. viii ; M'Cosh’s Exam of Mill, c. v ; iMivait, On 
Truth, c. ii.; Courtney, McUq J.ysics of 7. 5 . M/W, pp. 67—75. On 
^he Idea of Substance, cf. John Kickaby, Metaphysics, Bk. II. c. i.; 
Balroez, op. cit I 5 k. IX. cc. i. iii. vii.; Stockl’s Lehrbmh, § 31. On 
Causality, Rickaby, op. cit. pp. 304, seq ; Kleutgen, §!} 300 - 
303; Balniez, Bk. X. cc iv. v. vjii xi xii xvi.; Stockl, op cit. 

I 45. On the Idea of the Infinite. Kickaby, Bk. I. c. vi.; Klcutgen. 
op. dt. Pt. V. cc. ii. iii. especially §S 412—419; Balinez, Bk VJIJ 
cc. iii. iv. vi. viij. and xv.; Sto-kl, § ly. c>n Space and Time, 
Rickaby. op dt. Bk II. q, iv.; Jvlt:utgen, §§ 342—369. 



CHAPTJiR XVTI'f. 

RATIONAL APPETITE, DESIRE, FREL-VVIIX, 

As in sensuous life besides cognitive states we met 
with niaiiifestations of conafive activity, so in the 
higher grade of consciousness we find Appet^Micy of 
a spiritual kind, which takes the form of Katioiial 
Desire or Volition. The term Desire is not exclusively 
coidinod to inclinations of the supra-sensuous order, 
for many yearnings aroused by the inuigination of 
sensuous pleasures are so called. This, however, is 
but another instance of the intimate inanjier in 
which superior processes are mingled with inferior 
modes of psychical activity. 

Desire. —Desire may be d efine d as a mental state 
of or want aroused by the represcutalion of some 

absent ^ood, • It is a form of consciousiu ss sii[)^-ior *■ 
to and more refined than that of appetite in the 
modern sense. Unlike the latter^it is not a inere V 
bodily need, nor is it limited to a sin^Je mode 
and definite range of activityr Nevertheless, in 
common with appetite it, involves a species of 
discontent and longing. „ Complete anal} sis of 
Desire understood in its proper meaning reveals to 
us thre^ elements: a representation by the imagi- 
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nation of some end or object not actually enjoyed ; 
the appreciation of this object as good—in harmony 
with our nature, or some portion of it; and a 
resulting feeling of attraction towards the object. 
The two former arc, perhaps, most accurately 
described as conditions, tlie last as the essence of 
ilesire. Thus I represent to myself the winning of 
a pri^e, I apprehend such an event as pleasurable, 
and I am then conscious of a state of longing foi 
its attainment. While Appetite has its birth in 
sensation, Desire proceeds from the activity of the 
imagination. The range of the latter is con¬ 
sequently vast, and in a rational creature, who can 
conceive boundless good, it is incapable of being 
satisfied by any finite object. 

Desire^ strictly so called, must be carefully 
distinguished from volition or voluntary election. 
'I'he state called Desire is necessarily aroused in 
some degree by the representation of a j)ossible 
gratification, but the mind possesses the power 
of consenting to or resisting the attraction. In 
spite of our being diawn towards the dt;sirable 
or desired object we can say. No. We can 
sometimes, at all events, struggle against the 
solicitation, and seek to banish it from our mind. 
It is in this act of rejection or ratification, in this 
veto or fuitj that the freedom of the rational conative 
faculty is exhibited. The term Desire, it is true, is 
also applied in a wide sense to the state of longing 
for some pleasure, when such longing has been freely 
consented to and indulged; but this lax use of the 
word should be carefully distinguislied from Desire 
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understood as equivalent to involuntary tendency 
towards any apprehended gratihcation. We have 
thus three different grades of orectic or conative 
activity: Appetite in the modern narrow inter¬ 
pretation, or corporeal cravings present throughout 
all sentient life; Desire or yearnings involving 
imagination, and awakened by representation of 
absent good; and, lastly, Volition manifested in 
free surrender or resistance to involuntary desires,^ 

^ It has been much discussed in recent years whether all forms /' 
of appetency are only towards pleasure and from pain. Mill, 
Dr. Bain, and determinists generally, maintain the affirmative. 

•' Desiring a thing and finding it pleasant, aversion to it and </ 
thinking of it as painful, are phenomena entirely inseparable, or 
rather two parts of the same phenomenon ; in strictness of language 
two different modes of naming the same psychological fact- -to 
think of an object as desirable (unless for the sake of its con- 
bi^quences), and to think of it as pleasant, are one and the same thing; 
and to desire anything except in proportion as the idea of it is 
pleasant is a physical and metaphysical mpos>tl>iltty.'' (Mill, Utili¬ 
tarianism. p. 57.) Seemingly unselfish impulses are merely the 
effect of association. Virtue, like money, originally desired S(dely 
as a means to happiness, is later on pursued as an end in itself. 
This doctrine has been effectively refuted by numerous philosoplu’rs 
from Butler to Drs Martineau and Sidgwick: (i) Appetites proper 
are cravings whose primary object is the exercise of an activity, not 
the pleasure thence proa'cding— e.g. the formal object of Hunger is 
food, not the subjective delight of eating ; though of course by a 
reflex act this pleasure may be made an end. (2) Many desin s 
proper are irTimB,r\\y extra-regarding, sendi not aiming at theageni's 
own pleasure— e.g. the parental and social affections, sympathy, 
compassion, gratitude, wonder, the desire of knowlerlge, and the 
mental activities of pursuit, (3) The aim of rational volition is 
certainly not always pleasure. We can choose right for its own 
sake against the maximum pleasure. The formal oliject of appetite 
is the good, not solely pleasant; it includes honum hi^nestum as well 

as bonum delectabile. We may further urge {a) the hedonistic paradox, 
viz. that the deliberate pursuit of pleasure—the only rational end 
of egoistic ethics—is suicidal. Thus, the pleasures attached to 
benevolence, self-sacrifice, pursuit of knowledge, field sports, &c., 
are annihilated if consciously set as the end of our act, (ft) The 
as^tion that all these now "apparently disinterested impulses are 
originally the creation of pleasant associations is an appeal from 
consciousness to ignorance, and is by the nature of the case 
uicapaUo of proof, (r) The most careful observation of children 
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Desires may be classed as ultimate or funda¬ 
mental, and derivative. The most fundamental 
desires are the yearning after happifiess, the impulse 
toward perfection or self-dcvelopmcntj and the instinct 
of sclf-prcscrvation. The lon/;m,i^‘ for happiness is 
the most universal principle manifested in the 
appetitive life of the soul. Happiness in general 
we are necessitated to desire, but we are free in 
the selection of the form of it which we will seek. 
MIlium qua malum cannot be the object of any 
human wish. Of not less importance is the in¬ 
clination towards self-development. There is in 
man an inherent impulse towards activity, which 
is realized in the use of his various powers. The- 
craving is not, however, satiated by the merc^ 
exercise of the faculty; there is in addition the 
desire to enlarge its range and increase its force. 
This desire of self-realization varies in both direction 
and intensity in different men, and at different 
periods of life; but the inclination in some form 
or other is universal. The child, in whom poten¬ 
tiality is at its maximum, naturally exhibits this 
impulse in the most conspicuous manner. Both 
physically and intellectually it is always trying to 
extend its power; and the ever-recurring “why” 
exemplifies this primary appetite, just as well as 
the “ j)lay-impulse/* or the longing to test thci 
capabilities of its tiny arms and legs. The Emotion 
or Desire of Power is, as we shall see in a future 

confirms the view that they are subjects of many extra-regarding 
impulsi s (Ll Sidgwick, </ of hhni-A, Uk 1 :v , 

Types of Ethtcal Th*ury, Pt II lik I. c. v. and Bk 11. c i. § 3 |.) 
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chapter, but a development of this appetency. The 
instinct of self-preservation is universal throup;houi 
animal existence. Though not necessarily identical 
with either of the other two, it frequently coincides 
with both. There have been, of course, oe.casions 
when man has set at nought this radical principle 
of his nature, and deliberately compassed his own 
destruction. Still, in such cases we have merely 
the temporary triumph of the inclination towards 
happiness, which on its negative side appears as 
aversion from misery real or imaj^inary. 

The derivative impulses proceed from these fun¬ 
damental springs of action; or perhaps it would 
be more accurate to say they are special forms or 
modes in which the fundamental principles reveal 
themselves. To the tendency towards happiness 
belong the yearning for immortality, the love for 
society, the desire of esteem, and the like. Special 
forms of the impulse towards perfection and self- 
realization are the desire for knowledge, the moral 
sentiment, and the artistic instinct. Finally, the 
impulse of self-preservation is exhibited in the 
organic appetites, in anger, in antipathy, and in 
several other emotions. The relations between the 
more complex forms of emotion and these elemen¬ 
tary modes of appetency will be discussed in a future 
chapter. 

The physical appetites as the guardians of 
animal existence and well-being show themselves 
earliest in life. Desire proper, which is a more 
complex state involving a reprcsvntative element, 
appears at a later stage. Its iirst manifestations 
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consist in ill-defined cravings for relief, containing 
only the vaguest representation of the means or end 
to be reached. As the child grows older, unselfish 
impulses, such as sympathy, together with the 
longing for pleasures ])reviously experienced arise. 
Free volition is born still later. It is not merely 
an outcome of appetite, nor yet a sensuous desire, 
nor even an exercise of locomotive energy. Dr. 
Bain and many determinists seem at times to 
confound Free-will with the power of movement; 
but the two are essentially distinct. The lamb 
and the chicken possess the latter from their entry 
into the world, whilst they never attain to the 
former. 

During the years of infancy and early child¬ 
hood, the human being is completely the creature of 
impulse, and only potentially separated in respect 
of moral action from the irrational animal. The 
precise date of the first exercise of Free-will, like 
that of the awakening of Self-consciousness, cannot 
be determined in any individual; but it implies con¬ 
siderable development in the power of reflexion, 
and is long subsequent to our chief locomotive 
acquisitions. Its simplest and probably its earliest 
form consists in the inhibition of impulsive move¬ 
ment,—in self-restraint freely put forth at the recol¬ 
lection of a past prohibition or painful experience. 
The moral training which the child receives has a 
most important influence in the rapid development 
of this power of self-control. Judicious expressions 
of approval and disapprobation on occasions of 
resisting or yielding to the solicitations of animal 
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nature excite the child to the use of his moral 
liberty; and this faculty, like his intellectual and 
physical capabilities, is perfected by exercise. :< 

Fre e-will . —We have now arrived at the most 
important thesis contained in this first book of 
Psychology—that fundamental and far-reaching 
truth, the Freedom of the Will. Accordingly, it is our 
duty to devote all the space we can afford to the 
solid establishment of this momentous doctrine, and 
to the solution of the various fallacies and sophisms 
which have been invented to obscure its evidence, if 
unable to prevent its acceptance. This great philo¬ 
sophical truth, the Moral Liberty of Man, branches 
out into all departments of Metaphysics, and the 
view adopted on this subject should logically deter¬ 
mine the theory of life and morality, which is the 
practical outcome of speculation. Ethics, Natural 
Theology, Ontology, and Cosmology all meet with 
the phenomenon of the human Will in one con¬ 
nexion or another; and all have to harmonize their 
conclusions with their creed on this point. If man 
does not possess Free-will, if he cannot by his own 
inherent personal energy oppose himself to the 
current of influences which sway him, whether in 
the form of inherited character, of early training cn' 
of present motives, then he is really nothing more 
than an irresponsible machine. The mechanism 
may be most ingenious, the agencies at work in¬ 
numerable; but if his conduct is always the inevitable 
resultant of the forces playing upon him, there is 
mo essential difference in kind between the acts 
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deliberately willed by him and the movements of 
the madman, the brute, or the rain cloud.^ 

It seems to us, then, unaccountably short-sighted 
to ignore the importance of the issue. Some writers, 
however, appear to think the subject should be 
excluded altogether from Ps}'chology, and others have 
been found to assert that even in Etliics the doctrine 
of Free-will is of no practical significance. It is 
hardly necessary to say that it is those who deny the 
reality of Freedom that usually adopt these views. A 
more surprising position still is that of those who 
maintain there is in reality no dispute at all, and 
who undertake to reconcile the imaginary antago¬ 
nists. According to these sanguine peacemakers, 
both sides mean the same thing, and it is only 
inaccuracy of language and mutual mi.sundcrstand- 
ing that allows any place for such a controversy. 
Making the most liberal allowances, however, for 
ambiguity of words and confusion of thought in 

* Mill {Logic, Bk. VI. c. ii § 3, n. 3) seeks to make a distinction 
between Detenntnism and Fatalism The latter doctrine holds, he 
teaches, that ail our acts are determined by fate or external cir- 
ciimstani^'is, ind('-].K’ndently of our lc(.lings and voliticms Deter¬ 
minism, on the contrary, maintains that action is determined by 
feeling. Ir practice, then, they will certainly differ. The dciev- 
may seek to arouse good desires in himself or otheis, 
the fatalist will abandon thti attempt as useless But l":irally 
fatalism flows from detcrnimism. In connexion with this point 
Mill falls into one of his frequent inconsistencies, teaching that 
"our character is in part amenable to our will.” {Exam p. 511.) 
Our chara{,ir.r is, of course, merely the result of inherited constitu¬ 
tion and personal acts. The former is obviously beyf)ncl our 
contrcl, and accoidnng to Mill the latter have all beeu inevitably 
predetermined by anlfjcedent character and external influences 
until we reach infancy, where of course th'Ui' was no freedom 
at all. The desire to ‘‘alter my character” or tt) imjiiove myself 
must in the deferminist theory have ever been as ivdepni<icnt of me, 
as completely gtven $0 me, as the shape of my nose or the oolour 
of my hair. 
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the treatment of this subject by numerofis thinkers, 
it is still only an cxlreniely superficial exanriination 
of the discus'-ton which can leave the impression 
I hat the dispute is merely a verbal one. To assert 
that the contntveisy is only one of words, that there 
is no real diverj^ency of view, is virtually to affirm 
that St. Thomas, Hobbes, Descartes, Spinoza, 
Leibnitz, Kant, Hegel—in fact, all thinkers of note 
from St. Augustine to Mill and Schopenhauer, are 
on a vital philosophical problem not simply mis¬ 
taken, but utterly ignorant of what they are talking 
about. 

Wil U or Ra tional Appetite in general, may be 
described as the faculty of htciming iou'ards or 
driving after some object intcllectuciUy apprehended as 
^ood; but viewed stri ctly as a free pow(T it may 
be defined as the capability of self-determination. 
A volition is an act of, {T/7/. By Free-will or Moral 
Fr eedom ^ is meant that endowment by which an 
agent, when all the conditions requisite to elicit a 
volition are present, is enabled either to put forth 
or abstain from that volition. ^Free-will thus 
implies that volitions are freely exerted by the E^o 
or Person, and are not the necessary outcome of 
his nature and the attractions of the moment, j 

Now, many of man’s acts are no^free. Control 


■ The terms Liberty and Freedom are used in more than one 
sense. Physical Liberty means ininiunity from phy^cal compulsion 
or restraint {necc ttas coocHoms) The unbridled hor.se is in this 
.si;unification free, the prisoner in a cell is not, thoiif,'h the latter is 
morally free, wliib' the former is ine.xorably determined by bis 
nsXxxxB (neeessttas natu te). The object ot phyatol liberty is the izr/MS 
tmperatus^ the movement comm.'imled by the will; that of mored 
liberty the tutus elicitus, the xoiition itself 
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oyer our though^ ceases during sleep; and even 
when awake, independently of automatic movements, 
such as breathing and winking, we perform many 
acts not clearly realised in consciousness, and others 
which though distinctly apprehended are yet done 
^ without reilexion. A long train of thought may thus 
* have passed through our mind before we, by an act 
of self-consciousness, advert to the fact, and become 
aware that, although hitherto it has been inde¬ 
liberate, henceforth it is voluntary, and we are 
, responsible for it. An act of this kind is said to be 
' sponimeous* though not necessarily free or voluntary 
in the proper sense. 

The question at issue, then, is not whet her 
every action of man is free,, bu t wh ether any 
action is so. In the words of Mr. Sidgwick, 

• » "-v 

j“Is my voluntary action at any (every) monicid 
determined by ti) rny character (rt) partly inhc’ited, 
{b) partly formed by past feelings and actions, 
and ( 2 ) my circumstances or the exUanal influences 
acting on me at the moment ? or not ? ” Could 
my volition be predicted with absolute certainty 

* According to the delinitions of the schoolmen, spentaneoui ftct--' 
are all those havinj their source within the ri' cnt, «the irm^e 
ments of the roots of a plant, as well a' ‘ho iiii[).ilsive or dtliberalc 
actions of biules or men They nicudy (.xchidc t 'action. Volintl. ■ v 
acts in a lax s< nse are those procec.Ung from an inlornal pnnci])!i'. 
{t.e spontaneous) with the apprehension of an end They pm hide 
unconscious leudencies. '/oiHtUury acts in the strict p ojuu ^.ense 
are delil-eralc or free. They imply not only an approlu usion of 
the end sought, but a sclhconscious advertence to the fiu i that wc 
are seeking it. The impulsive act ol the binie or of man, which 
IS the outcome of his nature, is voluntary in the lax sen.se, but 
Involuntary in the .stricter signification 'I'he term actus hitmanus — 
human action—was used by the schoolmen to denote only free or 
delibsrau acts: atlus hominis designated all indeliberate action of 
man. 
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by one knowing my nature and all the forces j 

operating on me? *‘or. is there a strictly in-j 

! 

calculable element in it ? ” Or to put it other¬ 
wise : Is the consenting act of the Will always com¬ 
pletely determined by pro-existing circumstances? 
Or in yet another form : Given all the pre-requisites | 
for a volition except that act Itself, does it neces¬ 
sarily follow ? Determinists or Necessarians answer 
ill tlie affirmative; Libertarians or Indcterrninists 
say, No. 

We allow most readily, first, that a great 
part of man’s daily action is in delib ciatc, and is 
accor-lingly merely the resultant of the forces 
playing upon him;® secondly, that where he acts 
deliberately, and exercises his power of free choice, 
he is greatly influenced by the weight of the 
motives® attracting him to either side; and, finally, 

^ Unrefiexive action of this kind was happily termed by Dr, 
W G Wtird, ihe !,ponlanecus tiiij uli,r or hiclniutioH of tfte Will (Cf The 
Phili'\of>hy of Theism, Vol 1. p We have forimil'Uefl the 

<iuf!ili(ni above in these several ways to make the issue as clear as 
fwssible Mis-statement of the problem is even still a popular 
device of «letciininists 

* It may he well here to define some of the more important 
leinr:. Impnise is a state of fei'llng temlinjj to issue into action 
l>i. j Jain's definition of vclir,;!,ity citivi: as " feeling-prcnnpted move- 
meut ” coincides with loifuisive, but not strictly free action Mot ive 
IS wli.itevcr attnicts the will, the appi elicnsion of a desuablu end, 
an agiivable consequence of ruy actiqp vievvQjd.,^ tUf 

Desire is a cravin^;, a yeaininp;, a feeling of want, the mental state 
of uiuasines.s awakened bv the representation of aii absent good 
Intent ion etymologically signifies the act of tiiidin:' toivards somethin^', 
and is comnuuily described by the schoolmen as the tendency oj the 
WtU towuids some end through some means. (Cf- St. Thomas, la 2a:, 
I xii. a. 1, 2 ) It is thus opposed to choice, which relers to the 
selection of intermediate means. If we wish to Ining out the 
distinction between Intention and Molioe, perhaps our best definition 
of the foinicr will be' a contemplated action or series of actions 
viewed as con'^ciously accepted or consented to by the will. The Motive 
is a represented good viewed as attracting me; the luteniioH is the Will's 
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as a consequence of this we allow that a being 
possessed of a perfect knowledge of all the forces 
operating on a man would be able to prophesy 
with the greatest pr obabij ity what course that man 
will take. But, on the other liand, we assert em¬ 
phatically that there are many acts of man which 
are not simply the resultant of the influences 
working upon him; that he can, and sometimes 
does, set himself against the balance of aggregate 
motive, natural disposition, and acquired habit; 
and that, consequently, prediction with absolute 
certainty as r gaids the future free conduct of man 
is impossible from mere knowledge of character and 
motives. 

The argu^nts usually adduced to estnldish the 
Freedom of the Will proceed upon three ddicient 
lines, the psycholog!cai, the ethical, and the meta¬ 
physical. 

A. Psychological Armmcnt. 
that from the direct testimony 
has been justly asserted that consciousuess is the 
ul timate court of appeal in the science of mind. 
Beyond this the pliilosopher cannot go: a higliei 
certainty than what it aflords he cannot attain. 
Upon its assurances all our convictions, mathe¬ 
matical, physical, and moral, must ultimately rest. 
Consequently, if careful and repeated intnjsjx.’ction 
reveals to us as the clear declaration of c^iscious- 
ness that we are free in the exercise of volitional 

act of embracing a represented good. The tntenhon is always free, 
while the desire or craving is not, unless cf>ii il to tn- rntifiod. 
Farfoseis a deliberately lormed inten loo with regard to a Injure 
lecies of acts or a ri-.tuute end. 


—iThe first proof is 
or consciousness. It 
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nets, sneh an averment must be admitted. If other 

-i . 

scientific .m'uenili/.itions •' ein to conlb’ct with the 
immediate truths of consciousness, they must be 
re-examined and modified until they can be 
hauiionizcd with these latter. If propositions of 
llie one class are really irreconcliable with those 
of the other, so much the worse tor the former. 
Tliey stand thereby disproved. At best t!iey are 
iiilcreuces reached by a longer or shorter process 
of rciasoning possessing a liability to error which 
certainly does not diminish with the number of 
links in the chain. Neither the principles on wliich 
the demonstration rests, the facts from which it 
starts, nor any of the judgments which form the 
intermediate steps of the argument can claim an 
authority higher than the assurance of our con¬ 
sciousness. It is clear, then, that no reasoned 
iiiierence can claim to dethrone an immediate 
affirmation of consciousness, f Now, consciousness 
most unmistakeably affirms ^ in the moment of 
deliberate decision that we clmse freelyj Therefore 
we have freedom of choice, or Free-will, 1 


^ This affirmation is accurately described by Mr. H Sidgwick. 
"It is impossible fe.r me to tliiiik at such a moment that my volition 
is compieielY deteiiuuiod by my formed clirA.raciei‘ and the motives 
upon it. The oppt)site conxiciion is so strong as to be nbso- 
luiely unshaken by the evidence bi ap;;unst it; i cannot believe 

il to b(j illusory. So far it is unlike tiie erroneous intuitions which 
occur in the exercise of the senses; as {e ^.) the imperfections of 
Sight and hearing, For experience soon teaches me to regard these 
as appearances whose suggestions are misleading; but no amount 
of experience of the sway of motives even te'uds to make me distrust 
my inuiitive consciousness that in resolving after deliberation 1 
exercise free choice as to which of the motives acting mi me shall 
prevail ” {Methods of Ethia^, Ilk. I c. v. g 2, ist Edit.) Laiter 
editions do not treat Ihe subject so fully. 
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If a man asserts that he is aware of no internal 
experience of free choice, then aigument with him 
is useless. We can only api^cal to the impartial 
mind anxious to attain truth. If any man within 
his own mental life discovers no pheiioiuenon of the 
kind indicated, we cannot by any logical contrivance 
introduce it thither. But if internal observation 
assures him of the reality of this fact, which we 
know to exist in our own case, and which the ethical 
and other judgments of mankind at large prove to 
be universal among rational men, then he may rest 
convinced on the higliest evidence which can be 
presented to his intellect, that he is endowed with 
Free-will. 

Although, however, we cannot demonstrate to 
any one the existence of a fact of conscious¬ 
ness, we may by an illustration awaken him 
to the perception of something which he already 
possesses. Suppose, for instance, I am reading hard 
for an approaching examination. A less studious 
friend drops into my room some evening and asks 
me to go with him to the theatre to witness a new 
play which is having a great run. I have not yet 
seen the play and feel a considerable desire to do 
so. My friend is eloquent. I am, he urges, working 
too hard; my health will break down unless 1 am 
prudent; or I shall get hopelessly muddled by the 
day of the examination. A change, a little relaxa¬ 
tion will do me all the good in the world, and 
improve my working power. Moreover, the piece 
is advertised to close before the examination, so 
that if 1 do not go now I shall lose the chance of 
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seeing it. Listening to these arguments I feel the 
case for the theatre to be strong. On the othei 
hand, I am very anxious to do well at the coming 
competition. I know, indeed, that a little recrea¬ 
tion might be judicious, but at the same time I feel 
sure that three or four hours of a run into the 
country would be the best investment. I weigh 
carefully the two courses and finally decide to stick 
by my books to-nigI»t, offering instead to take a long 
walk with my friend to-morrow afternoon. 

Now in this act I am conscious that I am 
choosing freely. The opposing attractions are about 
equal. I desire on the one hand the proximate vivid 
pleasure of seeing the play, on the other the remote 
but higher pleasure of doing my very best at the 
approaching contest. The detenninist may, of 
course, allege that my deliberation is a mere struggle 
of ^tfcotives, and that the strongest finally prevails ; 
b«f this assertion is in direct conflict with what 
internal observation reveals to me to be the case. I 
admit that often with weak-minded individuals, and 
occasionally in my own experience, the Ego or 
Subject secerns to be passively swayed, or rather to 
allow to be so swayed, by the com]>etiiig 

attractions, and finally to drift in the direction of 
the predominating enticement. But that is certainly 
not the situation here. If the testimony of con¬ 
sciousness after the most diligent and careful 
examination is of any value, I am positively sure 
that I am not in such a passive state. It is I who 
determine which group of motives is to prevail; I 
freely choose: and in the moment of choice I feel the 
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most complete assurance that the volition is a free 
act on my pari? 

The conviction that I have chosen freely—that 
the situation bein^^ precisely tlic same I mij^ht 
have freely done the* ()p[»osi(.e-remains after¬ 
wards. I cannot lor a inonieiit by a:iy effort doubt 
that the act of consent was wathin rny power. It is 
quite possible of course that 1 might not li.ive been 
able to go to the theatre. I might have been 
paralyzcil by a fit the next instant; but in that act of 
decision I w'as indubitably free. Suppose ag:iin 1 
did the Oj-j'osite, and yielding to the proximate 
pleasure accompanied iny friend. The conviction 
is equally clear and irresistible, both in the act of 
election and on my way, that I am acting freely. 

Or take another example of general application. 
Some thought or desire of a morally forbid<len 
nature enters iny mind: a malevolent feeling; an 
emotion of vanity; an impure image; or an angiy 
impulse. The evil state may have been present for 
some time before I advert to its illicit character. 
So long as this is the case it is strictly involuntary 

• What we are directly and positively conscious of is not tluu 
we are able to move our limbs—this we i.now by past cxjicrivuce- - 
nor yet that we shall be able to choose in ihc ne\i second , this .dso 
is an inlevence and may be falsified by dt ^th, He,. TIk- allimi.ii lon 
is thal now in the momeni of consent or rcfi al I Ireely cU'.-i, 'J'his, 
too, is a positive not a negative rk-liverdnce. Ih. Mivari m an adini 
rabJe cliapler on "Duty and Pleasure ” in his Lesson^ from Nalinc, 
p. 12-’, slates the position clearly. •• A.s.s.'itor.s of Frec-uiil do not 
of course maintain that they are conscious of what is (‘vtenial to 
their consciousness, as if they could see as a spectator thai external 
and internal influences do not in all cases detenuine their actions; 
bat \\hat they do assert is that they themselves in ti'c very eict of 
ieudu-^ exercise occn‘ioiialiy a free power or choice, for which 
choice they are justly lesponsiUe.’* 
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and I am not responsible for it. Now, however, 
becoming aware that I ought to reject it, I en¬ 
deavour to do so by turning away my mind from 
it. The thought recurs, and the struggle may be 
very troublesome and annoying before 1 finally 
conquer. 

This we believe to be a not infrequent experi¬ 
ence of most men, at any rate of all men endea¬ 
vouring to lead moral lives,® Yet a clearer disproof 
of Determinism cannot well be conceived. Stipposc 
that we were free, what more cogent evidence could 
we have? At every instant of the struggle I am 
resisting manfully the predominant gratification. 
On the most unequivocal testimony that my con¬ 
sciousness can afford me I am convinced that I 
can only too easily give w^ay, and that it is by 
painful effort I restrain myself from so doing. 
Throughout the combat I distinctly realize that 
it is wrong to yield, and the motive of doing right 
possesses for me a genuine attraction; but still 
it is a complete perversion of facts to say that iny 
cognition of the rightness of this course converts 
it into a pleasure which for me out-balances the 
agreeable ness of the gratification, and inexorably 
draws me to this side. The careful and impartial 
observer of his mental states will consider it just 
as credible that the temptation does not exist at 
all, as that he is not freely resisting, freely striving 

• Dr. W. Ward justly contends that the earnest practical 
Christian must have incomparably more experience of this fue 
resistance to temptation, than men who repudiate the reality of 
ludiuess and stuhilness in the Chnstian sense of these tonus. 
{Phtlosopi^y oj Theim, Vol. 1 , pp. *56— zt)Q.) 
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.against the more pleasant course. Insuperable 
difficulties to a preconceived theory can, of course, 
always be met by asserting that the observed facts 
which conflict with it are “illusions, ’ but such pro¬ 
cedure is a confession that the theory in question is 
in a bad way; and where the evidence is as decisive 
as in the present case, it is nothing but a blind effort 
to bolster uj) a baseless superslilion. 

B. Ethical Argument. —“ Thou canst for thou 
oiightst.” Ditty^ Obligation, Responsibility, Merit, all 
imply moral liberty. Kant, widely as he deviated in 
other respects from ancient modes of thought, recog¬ 
nized that Free-wdll lies at the root of Ethics— 
that it is, in fact, an absolutely essential condition 
of morality. Consequertly, he appeals to the 
existence of moral obligation as an irrefragable; 
proof of liberty. The inference is perfectly just. 
If we oiu^ht to abstain from a forbidden gratifica¬ 
tion no matter how pleasant it would be to us, if 
we are to be held responsible for our deliberate con¬ 
sent to it, if we are meritorious and deserving of 
approval for resisting it, then assuredly w'c must be 
pcjssessed of Free-will, we must be capable of 
yielding just as well as of refusing to yield, and 
our act must not be the mere inevitable outcome 
of our circumstances, internal and external. 

I If then Determinism be true,>«very ^volition 
elicited is the resultant of the attractions operating 
^at the time upon our character, in part inherited, 
in part formed by past experience. Now, as 
to the inherited element, we have had nothing 
to say, and we are in no way responsible for 
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it. But neither are we an atom more account¬ 
able on determmist grouiuh for our acquired habits— 
the factor due to past experience; nor yet for the 
force of the motives at present operating. The 
latter are obviously indepeiideiit of us; we have 
not the power of making the less pleasant attrac¬ 
tion more pleasantwe have no Free-will to resist 
the greater gratilication. Finally, as regards our 
acquired habits, they have been formed by a series 
of volitions precisely similar to the present, in no 
one of which, on the dclcnnmisi hypothesis, were we 
more free than now.l The simple truth is, that on 
the necessarian view the life of each individual, 
whether good or b.id, is a vSeries of events over 
which he has no more control than a cork on the 
surface of the sea has over its own movements. 
Man, indeed, like the brute or the maniac, feels, 
whilst the cork does not, but there is no essential 
difference as to the voluntariness, and therefore as 
to the morality of his acts. His nature is given to 
him: his character is made for him: and his every 
volition is inexorably ruled by forces which he 
cannot restrain. 

Now, it is ve ry important that this shouUl be 
clearly recognized. ** On the Determinist theory, 
ought, responsibility, desert, and similar terms should 
be used, if at all, in new significations.”^** Some 

H. Sidgwick, Methods op Ethics, Bk. I. c. v. § 2 Dr. Maudsley, 
op. cit. p. 413, admits t 1 n.s. He teaches that belief in moral Inv'Jom 
may have been socially useful in former times, but is no longer 
necessary. " The dt)ctrinc of Free-will, like some other doctrines 
that have done the^r work and then, being no longer of an\ use, 
have undergone decay, . . . was necessary to promote the evolution 
of maiyiiud up to a certain stage." (p 4<^i.) It is strangely aigucd 
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supporters of the doctrine frankly avow this, though 
others appear to consider that the public are not yet 
sulTiciently prepared for such a communication. In 
other words, if Determinism is true the entire human 
race have been hitherto under a most stupendous 
delusion. For the universal consent of mankind as 
expressed in the languages, literatures, and laws of 
all times eii:j>hatically affirms that there is such a 
thing as rcih moral ohli^ntion, as accoimlabilityf as 
merit, and the rest. All men place a distinction 
between certain acts done indeliberately or in¬ 
voluntarily, and similar acts done deliberately or 
voluntarily, which implies that the latter are free 
and the hirnu r are not. It is true that we incar¬ 
cerate the maniac in an asylum, and quarantine the 
cholera patient, just as we imprison the deliberate 
criminal. But we make the widest conceivable dis- 

by Mr. Sidgwick ^hat the question of Free-will has little or no bear¬ 
ing on Systemati'-, Mihics, op cit. c. v. §§ 4. 5. The whole con¬ 
troversy comes to this If we mean by the Scinicr of j-'Jlucs merely 
the e.xp'isilion of a code of judicious rules of individual conduct, a 
psychological account of the formation of habits, and a sclieine of 
useliil social sanctions, then, perhaps, the problem of hree-will 
might lie ignored in .such a " systematic ” treati.se But if by the 
Science of Lillies we mt an, not a body of precept.s to attain an end 
somehow or other assumed, but a Moral Philosophy, t.e. a philo¬ 
sophical deteiinitiation o' the right end of human action, an analysis 
of the grounds of Duty or Moral Obligation, a ration^ account ol 
the mor.al convictioi.s of man universally embodied in the leading 
ethical terms and ideas—responsibility, merit, approval, remorse, 
&c , and an adequate treatment ol the most wide-reaching of all 
ethical virtues —ywcliru, then, ajid such is of course the only study 
worthy ol ihe n.uue of the Science of Ethics, then the l^rceclorn of 
the Will IS not merely not a side issisc; it is a most vital and all 
imj) ^rtant question penetrating to the very foundations of Moral 
Philosophy. The fact that leading determimsls such as Mr. Spencer 
and Dr. Maud.sley, as a logical ctni. ('(pience of their doctrine reduce 
morality to natural action makes the significance of the problem 
clear. For some good remarks on this subject, cf. Martineau 
A Study of ReKgion^ Vol. II. pp 311- 324 
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tinction between the states of these men in our own 
minds. The two former we do not consider responsi¬ 
ble for the harm they have caused, tliou^h it may far 
exceed that of the latter. We take measures to 
prevent their innocently doin^:^ furllier evil, and wc 
may even apply painful remedies; but we do not 
consider them descrviiij; of moral censure, we do 
not blame them. The act of the madman, the act 
of the somnambulist, and the involuntary act of the 
sane man, are precisely of that kind with which 
necessarians identify all our conduct. These actions 
arc inevitably determined by character, partly in- 
heribid, partly acquired, and the motives operating 
on the agent at the momcuit. Consequently, we say 
he could not help it, he had not control over himself 
at the time, he is not guilty. 

Some acts of this class may, indeed, possess 
a certain culpability indirectly or remotely through 
negligence, or in so far as the previous conduct 
of the agent may have led to his present state, 
and we may on this account blame him; still, 
looking solely at the present act, we say it was 
not truly culpable, as he was not free. The same 
acts done freely we visit with intense disapproba¬ 
tion. We hold that the agent was responsible 
for them, and that they were not the outcome of his 
circumstances, but due to his free choice, his deli¬ 
berate consent; and we make precisely the same 
distinction in our own case. Wo are conscious of 
our own keen reprobation and remorse for harmful 
acts freely consented to, whilst for the same done 
indeliberately there may indeed be the liveliest 
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re[2[ret, but there is no self-condemnation, unU'SS we 
can trace them up to some fn'c culpable volition. 
The converse holds as regards beiu‘ficial action, 
and the reader may easily conceive examples. 

The denial, then, of Free-will is not merely a 
rejection of the most manifest declarations of con¬ 
sciousness in a question upon which this faculty is 
the highest judge, but it is a repudiation of the 
universal conviction of mankind corroborating that 
testimony. Determinism nec(‘ssarily maintains that 
the ideas of responsibility, merit, nppro\':d, and duty, 
as apprehended by mankind, are fictitious inventions; 
and that man so far from being a free personal 
agent, capable within a certain limited extent 
of shaping out his moral career, is as completely 
a creature of circumstances as the rudderless ship 
driven before the storm. The fact that some 
determinists shrink from such a conclusion, or 
may apparently themselves lead moral lives, in no 
way affects the question. It is a matter of logic, of 
philosophical principles, and not of sentiment or 
individual pra< tice; and it is of the very utmost 
importance that the issue should be clearly realized. 

C. Metap hys ical Are^ ument ,—The third form of 
proof used in establishing the Freedom of the 
Will is sometimes called the Metaphysical Argu¬ 
ment. The distaste for metaphysical speculation, 
which has held such complete sway in this country 
during the last two centuries, and which so 
seriously damaged the best writers of the Scotch 
school, has virtually ostracized this argument from 
English philosophical literature. We readily admit 
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that it is of very little use for the sake of con- 
vertinf^ a man who is not convinced of the 
existence of Free-will by the preceding lines 
of reasoning. But, on the other hand, it has the 
advantage, which they do not possess, of Siiowing 
the cause of our freedom, and the natural continuity 
of that freedom, as long as reason remains to us in 
this life. We do not of course mean l)y this, that 
there is moral liberty involvcid in every use of 
reason. We have already pointed out that freedom 
is limited to those states of mind in which we advert 
to thoughts and desires that have occurred to us, 
and in which we are thus in a reflex manner cem- 
comitantly aware of the character of these* thouglits 
—of their real or apparent worth, of their value 
estimated from a moral, a prudential, or a hedo¬ 
nistic standpoint. As often as the mind is in such 
a condition—and every man’s experience assures 
him of its fre(juency—we are free to indulge or 
resist the thought, to foster or struggle against the 
desire. 

The cause of this lies in the fact that the 
Will is a rational appetite: an appetite which 
embraces nothing of necessity, except what is 
apprehended as desirable in every respect. The 
Rational Will can be irresistibly drawn only by 
that which reason proposes as so universally 
attractive that it contains no dissatisfactory feature. 
As long as the thought of an object reveals any 
disagreeable aspect, the Will has not that which it 
is naturally longing for—perfect happiness—and 
it is able to reject this object. The Will is moved 
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to desire an object only in so far as that object is 
good. Appetite is in truth merely tendency towards 
good, vvliatover fV)!!}! that good may lake; and an 
object which coiitains any deficiency is the reverse 
of desiralile so far as that feature is concerned. If, 
then, attention is concenitratid on this point and 
withdrawn from those which are attractive, the 
object loses its eiuieing force. But during this 
present life no obje ct presents itsilf to the intel¬ 
lect as attractive under all asp(;cts when we advert 
io its valuef~--l\rdt is, in the mental situation for 
which liberty is claimed. As regards finite goods it 
is obvious that, either in the difficulty of their 
acquisition, or in the uina rtainty of their pos¬ 
session, or in their possible incompatibility with 
our highest good, there is always soinelhiiig on 
account of which the}^ are undesirable, and for 
which man may lurn away from them to seek the 
infinite good—God Himself. At the same time it 
is equally clear that man is not at present drawn 
inevitably in this latter direction, 1 he inadequate 
and obscu'e notion of God possessed in this life, 
the difficulty of duty, the conflict of man’s pride 
and sensuality wirh virtue, all make the pursuit of 
our true good disagrccrable in many respects to 
human nature, so that we can only too easily and 
freely abandon it. The clear apprelumsion of an 
Infinite Good, such as is given in the J^eatific Vision 
of the blessed in Heaven, would of course remove 
this freedom. The blessed cannot help loving God 
above all tilings; we, however, though necessitatiMl 
to seek after good in some shape or other, are at 
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in )ciLy to reject any particular form of it presented 
to us. 

Our Freedom, accordingly, lies in our power 
of choosirifi between the manifold kinds of good 
which are ever conceivable by the Intfllect. it is, 
in fact, a free acceptance of intellectual judgments 
concerning the desirabilit);' of thoughts and external 
actions. Free-will is, therefore, a result of man’s 
possession of a spiritual faculty of cognition whose 
object is the universal, and which can conceive 
unlimited and unalloyed good. Conscrjucntly, where 
such a power does not exist, as in the case of brute 
animals, moral liberty is absent. 

The establishment of Free-will by the two 
former arguments demonstrates that independently 
of the intellect we are endowed with a spiritual 
faculty, an activity superior to matter, and not 
com}>]ctely controlled in its operations by the 
physical organism. This in truth is the rock of 
offence. If the Will is free, then there is more in 
man than an organized frame. A spiritual activity 
must proceed from a spiritual substa7ice. If the evidence 
for freedom was impartially weighed like that bear¬ 
ing on any ordinary scientific question, we cannot 
conceive that there would be a moment’s hesitation 
in pronouncing in its favour. It is the distasteful¬ 
ness to certain minds of the inevitable consequences 
of that doctrine—the admission of a spiritual 
principle, a rational responsible soul with a future 
life of reward or punishment, that causes many 
determinists to shut their eyes to the irrefragable 
nature of the argument. 
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OliJl'.CTlONS AGAINST FrEK-WiI.L. —Wc will nOW 
sketri; briefly the olijcctions urjifcd 

Free-will. It will he best to discuss tlu iu in their 
most modern form, for, although a tolerably extensive 
study of the liteialure of thii s'jbjee.t has con 
vinced us that there is not a single (.iidicnlty of any 
r^iid force put forward to-tlay which was not in its 
essential features familiar to the pliilosopliers of the 
thirteenth century, murthcltss the dress in which 
objections appear h.is iii: \ilably changed. Since many 
of these in tlieir nt^w attire claim to be the, outcome o( 
modern science, we will trc'at them under tlie heads ot 
tlie several branches of kn(>wledge to wiiich they 
belong. We will stru t with tiiose which are asserted to 
proceed from the study of the mind its^ If. 

A. Psychological Difficulties. —i. Many deter- 
minists devote a considerable quantity of abust; to the 
doctrine of Free-will, as a fitting exordium to prepare 
tlie reader’s mind to make proper estimate of the pros 
and Thus, Dr. J lain chanicti'rizes his opponent’s 

vitiW as incomprehmsible and unintdhfj^ible. Free-wdll is 
“a power that comes from notJiing, has no beginning, 
follows no rule, resj)ecls no time or occasion, ojieratcs 
without impartiality ; ” and reasonably enough 1 k' looks 
on such a concejition of voluntary action as ‘‘n'pugnant 
alike to our intelligence and to uui mood sentiment.” 
In the same strain Dr. Maudslcy : “ A self-determining 
will is an unmeaning contradiction in terms and an 
inconceivability in fact.’’^^ Such rhetorical devices are 
to be met by sitnjfle denial. That ihf' mind possesses at 
times the povvei of free choice, of freely yielding to or 
resisting agreeable attractions, that it is not always 
inevitably determined in the direcli«m of the greati'st 
apparent pleasure is at least as intelligible a proposition 
as its contradictory. Moieover, since it expresses wfiat 
is practically the universal conviction of mankind, it 
cannot be self evidently absurd. 

** Emotions and (3rti Fdit ), pp 483, 492, jjOO. 

** Op. cit. p. 41a. 
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2 . The “ obnoxious terms, necessity and liberty,**'* 
are denounced as inapplicnblc and misleading;, and the 
notions attached to such terms as “ resptmsibility ” 
require, it is held, considerable overhauling. The 
answer here is obvious enough: a theory that finds 
itself in opposition to the most familiar terms in the 
language cannot claim to be a very accurate exponept 
of thought. Language, as we have said, has been well 
described as fossilized thought, and for this reason 
philology may afford valuable assistance in dealing 
with some psychological problems. If, then, the ideas 
awakened in men’s minds by such words as self-control, 
accountability, merit, moral liberty, are absurdly in conflict 
with the detenninist theory, well, so much the worse 
for that theory. 

3 . It is affirmed that our own int^rn^ experience is 
in favour of the necossaiian view. Tntrospection tells 
us that we are always determined by motives ; and it is 
denied “ that we are conscious of being able to act in 
opposition to the strongest present desire or aver¬ 
sion.”'^ By “strongest,” is meant st ronge st estimated 
in quantity of ple asur e or pain. Now, here we come to 
the point of assertion anHaenial about an ultimate fact 
of consciousness which is incapable of demonstration, 
and which each must examine for himself. We hold 
that each man’s own internal experience reveals the 
fact that he can at times r esist the strongest desire or 
aversion, and we believe that most men, at least occa¬ 
sionally, do so. In involuntary acts we admit also that 
we are inevitably ricces'srfaTed by our character and the 
motives operating upon us. Even in deliberate choice 
we are influenced by the greater wcaght of motive on 
one side, but we are not inexorably determined thereby. 

4 . “ The strongest motive always prevails.” This is 
either a tautolt)gicai statement, or it is untrue. If 
strength of motive is to be determined by its final 
prevalence, then it is an identical proposition affirming 
the undeniable truth chat the motive which prevails, 


** Bam, op. cit. p. 485, and Mill, Exam. c. xzvi. 
^ Mill, E^tm. (2nd Edit.), p. 505. 
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does prevail. This secniis to be Dr. Bain’s view.** Mill, 
however, says, by strongest is meant most j^leasurable.** 
In tills sense the statement innsL he denied, and appeal 
made to the ilhisliatioiis of our iirsl argument. 

5. Some writers iind inisrepiesentalion the most 
effective meth.oJ of di iuolishnig the case for Free-will. 
“ That ever}^ one is at liberty to d:.sire, or not tu debire, 
which is the real proposition invulved in the dogma of 
Fiec-will, is negatived as much by the analysis of 
consciousness as by the contents of the preceding 
chapters.”VVt' empliatically assert that the question 
is not Avhether desire be free, or whether action in position 
to wish be })ossible. G. H. Lewes is here kss unfair 
towards his opponents. ** No one,” he says, “ supposes 
that our de'dres are free.”*® Desir e is an amliiguons Ic'rm.' 
Primarily, as we have already indicated, it means a 
consciousness of want or insmlic.if'ncy to be satisfied 
l)y some represetjred object. Siicii a shale is, of course, 
not a volition or hee act of the will. The latter consists 
in the r eject ion of, or co nsen t to, this feeding—in the act 
of permitting or resisting tlie spontaneous movement of 
tlie appetite towards tlie desiied object. We certainly 
can at times pul forth an act of will to restrain this 

jxmtaneous desire. The word desire is, howi.ver, also 
used to designate the movement of the appetite, when 
this motion has been ac ce pled or adopted by the will, 
and of course in tliis sense it is impossible not to will or 
desire what we freely desiie. 

6. One of the dilficulties most frequently urged is, 
that experience of our neighbour’s aeiions shows thnt 
they are ever deie.riuined By character and motives. 

We always explain the voluntary action of all men 
except ourselves on the principle of causation by 
character and circumstances. Imiecd, other\vi^e social 
life would be impo ssible, for the ibe of man in society 
involves daily a mass of minute forecusts of the actions 
of other men founded on experience.”*^ “All tlie 


Emotions, ani WtU (2nd p. 409. 


^ il Spencer, Principles of Psyrhei'ev, 1; 219, 
1 ac Sludy of Psycholo p ic^'j 
bid^wick, op. cil. iik. 1. c. v. u. a. 


u>m. p, 519, 
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massive evidence to be derived from human conduct, 
and from our interpretation of such conduct, points to 
the conclusion that actions, sensations, emotit>ns, and 
thoughts, are subject to causal determination no less 
rigorous than the movements of the planets.’*®” 

This objectit m, iiowevei, really })iov(.'s nothing against 
our doctrine. For, hf) such predictions and judgments 
deal mainly with external acts of which a large part are 
indeliberate, and necessitated by circumstances. 
(b) Even as regards deliberate actions, unless where 
they have an importantly marked moral character, men 
follow freely the spontaneous impulse of the will, 
which is the resultant of character plus motives. The 
most thorough-going libertarian allows tluLt man’s 
will is influenced, though not inexorably constrained, 
by these forces; and hence Christian teachers of all 
times have laid the gre.Uest stress on the formation of 
virtuous habits, (c) Even where the morality of an act 
becomes prominent, it is only men aiming at a vi rtu ous 
life that frequently resist the solicitations of pleasure, 
(d) That in an unreflexive mood we should sclui to 
consider other men’s acts to be completely determined 
by character and motives, is quite explicable on the 
f)rinciples of men^l ^^sociation. These forces have 
admittedly great influence, arid they are the factcus 
of the case which come within our cognizance. Accord¬ 
ingly, the unknown element of the will bi. ing always 
neglected, the ol^served agents, by a mental process 
sufficiently illustrated by our opponents, impress them¬ 
selves vividly on our mind, especially in connexion 
with successful predictions, and so cause the existence 
of the unseen element to be forgotten. («) Finally, 
when we reflect upon the deliberate moral acts oi 
others, we most certainly do noi believe them to be the. 
inevitable outcome of their circumstances, as is shown 
by our allotment of praise and b^^me . 

7. “ The conviction oiT”freedom is an ill usion .” 
Spinoza stated briefly and clearly this argument so 
generally adopted by recent necessarians. “ Men,” 
says the father of modern Pantheism, ** deceive them- 

I«wes, op cit. p. xoe. 
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selves in thinking that they are free. On what is this 
opinion based ? On this alone, that they are conscicjus 
of their acts, but ignorant of the causes which deter¬ 
mine tiiem. The idea which men fonii of their liberty 
arises then from tJiis, liiat they do not know the causes 
of their actions.”*^ To tJiis we may reply, that no 
hypothesis, however absurd, that was ever invented 
regarding any problem, could be effectivtdy disproved, if 
it might coin enit ntly dispose of ugly fact s by calling 
them “illusions. ’ If then, as the objection allows, 
alter the most careful interrogation of consciou.sness, 
we be convinced that \vc are free, and if this conviction 
be confirmed by uriivers.d judgment, then the psycho¬ 
logical theory which has to meet this affirmation of 
consciousness with a denial incapable of proof is in a 
hopeless plight. The difficulty is rdso upset by another 
consideration, in S[>ontaneoub indelii)^ rate acts wc are 
often precisely in the state here depicted—** conscious 
of our acts, but ignorant of their causes ”—yet we do 
not hold them to be free, but clearly distinguish them 
from those other acts where we struggle to resist the 
aggregate of preponderating attractions.^* The simple 

Cf. Maud&ltiy, op. cit. p. 409. 

Mr. Sully, who ^caches that the conviction of freedom is an 
illusion, admits that “refie.xion does undoubtedly modify the 
actums of the motives to some extent" {Outlmes, p. 671), but, 
because “ this act oi refle.vion has its own motive," he imphes that 
it is inevitably detcjnninod. Thus, whenever at any period in 
life a teinp'ation to commit a wicked action occurs to me, whether 
I shall reflect on its sh-uueful side and abstain, or yield at once, is 
always completely predetermined by circumstances beyond my 
control We may heri express our surpiis(' (t/) that Mr. Sully 
sliould i{^nore the difference between the will requiring a motive 
— I.C., an apprehended end, an object somehow desirable—and 
being inexorably determined by tlt-e shonfrcst motive, the pre¬ 
ponderating pleasure: {b) ihat acknowlcdg'ug Psychology “has 
its own proper method, introspection" (p. v.), nay, alter even 
energetically vindicating the efiiciency of this instrument against 
CoiuLe, he should, on the dubious testimony of merely supplemen¬ 
tary aids, iUo rically repudiate the clear and manifest decisions of 
what he has allowed to be the highest authority; and also (r) that 
holding every act of the mind to be rigorously predeterm meal for us, 
he should in another part of the same volume define atUntiun as, 
*• the active celf-n’rectirv of the mind to any object that presents ilsell 
at the momeut," (p. 71.) 
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truth is that our con'''ciousness of freedom is not a 
more negative feeling j'pringiDg from ignorance of the 
forces coiislr.iiiiing us, but a positive apprehension that 
we freely decide—that we cursclves put forth personal 
causation. 

8. The fiction of Free-will, it is said, has its root in 
the illusion, that the mind is at any moment not merely 
I he aggregate of conscious states then present, but 
something persisting amid these changing phases. 
“The collective * I,’ oi ‘self,’ can be nothing difTcrent 
from the feelings, actions, and intelligence of the indi- 
vidual.”^® “Considered as an internal perception, the 
illusion consists in supposing that at each mt)ment the 
ego is something njore than the aggregate of feelings 
and ideas, actual and nascent, which then exists.” 
Here, of course, we again reach ultimate and funda¬ 
mental dilferences of view. We deny that the ego is 
merely an aggregate oi a series of states, and we ask 
for proof. The unity of consciousness refutes such a 
doctrine. If there were not a permanent abiding prin¬ 
ciple or subject, underlying our transient conscious 
states, then memory, reflexion, comparison, and reason¬ 
ing would be utterly impossible.'-**^ 

9. Mr. Spencer utges: “Either the ego which is 
supposed to determine or will the action is present in 
consciousness, or it is not. If it is something which is 
not present in conscionsru ss, it is something of which 
we are unconscious—something therefore of whose 
existence we neither have nor can have any evidence. 
If it is present, then, as it is ever present, it can be at 
each moment nothing else than the state of conscious¬ 
ness, simple or compound, passing at that moment.”^ 

Dilemmatic arguments like the above, not infrequent 
in Mr. Spencer’s books, often cause admirers of that dis¬ 
tinguished writer to regret that among the wide range of 
studies embracc-d by him, the elements of Logic do not 
seem to have been included. From neither of the alterna¬ 
tives does the asserted conclusion follow, and the legiti- 

• Dr. Hain, Mental Science, p. 403. 

** Mr. Spencer, Principles of Psychology, § 2x9. 

• Cf. c. xvii, *• Mr. Spencer, § 219. 
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mate inference from the second is actually the direct 
contradictory of that conclusion. Although the ego 
were not presented in the consciousness of successive 
states, yet the possibility of memory and vejUxion would 
afford irresistible evidence of such a permanent 
subject. But if the ego were continually present in con¬ 
sciousness, if amid the transient mental states which 
form the current of our psychical life we were 
conscious of the ego or self as ever present, th(ui 
assuredly it could not be any mere passing state, simple: 
or compound. Surely the fact of being conscious of a 
permanent self cannot demonstrate that it is merely 
transitory. Yet this is literally Mr. Spencer’s con¬ 
clusion. The syllogism, however, contains other blun¬ 
ders. Sup}X)se the ego, or self, to determine oui 
volitions, it does not necessarily follow that the ego 
111 list be always distinctly realized m consciousness. At 
most this need only be on the occasions of the exercise 
of free or deliberate volition. As a matter of fact, the 
vividness with which the ego is apprehended varies in 
diiTerent mental attitudes; but the mere possibility that 
any past act can be recalled and identifietl, that we can 
by any reflex act cognize a mental state as a state of self, 
demonstrates that the ego is something over ana above 
the “ passing ” states. 

B. Me'j l APHYsicAL Objections. —i. “ Nothing can 
begin without a cause ; but a free volition has no cause ; 
therefore it is impossible.” We grant the major pre¬ 
miss, but deny the minor. The ego, or self, is the cause, 
and a free cause. To call a freti volition a “ motiveless 
act,” is also absurd. A motive is the a})[)reheiision oi 
a desirable end, and every rational volition must of 
course aim at some such end ; but our freedom consists 
in our not being inevitably determined to one particular 
end. The will can choose which motive is to [uevail. 

rhough it follow the weaker attraction, it is not iia live- 
less. 

2. Free-wdl is asserted to be in conflict with the 
Law of Causation. The law of causation is thus ex¬ 
pressed by Dr, Bain ; “ Every event is uniformly pre- 
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ceded by another event; or, To every event there is 
some antecedent which happening it I'appens.”-^ 

In the plnniomenalist account of this law there is a 
lamentable confusion of two distinct trutiis of quite 
different orders. The one is the principle cf caitsahiy — 
‘•nothing can liegin to exist wilh(,iit a cause;’’ the 
other, the law of the nnijonnity of naime —“ the same 
causes produce the same effects, ’ or, “ the laws of 
nature are constant.” The former is a neci;c;sarj' meta¬ 
physical principle, ami we have exjil.uned its bearing 
on free volitions in the previims answer. The l itter 
generalization is a contingem truth ^^hl<']l v,e can ' asily 
concx'ive reversed. Sujipose now that unihnmity was 
proved from expoiienc-e in llie region of ph\'" mmI science 
—a task which the Ivmpnical Thilosoph\’ is utterly 
uiia!'ie to accomplish. There wemld yet not have been 
inadi- a single slop Inwards the deinonslratiuii of unifor¬ 
mity wit lin the sphere of mind, where the phenomena 
are of an utterly opposite character. Again, it within 
the total assemblage of mental states we find the law 
to generally prev.iil, the inference as to its univeisality 
may be more (;r less probable until our internal experi¬ 
ence brings before us a distinct (exception. As soon as 
ihis occurs-~aiid our illusliatioi s we cons.ider have 
established the fact —apnori probability l)ecoines worth¬ 
less, and our indueiio per enumevalioncm simf.ican falls to 
the ground. The truth is, that Lliough ihe law of unifor¬ 
mity may govern the subscciiuait si l ies of events pro¬ 
ceeding from an originating cause, it does not regulate 
the primary originating cause itself.’^® 

^ Dr. Bain’s Lof^ic, Vol. ! p 27. Cf. also p. 226, and Mill’s 
La/n-jf, Bk in c V ^2 Mill rndoavoured, a ad as is now generally 
admiltod unsuccessfully, 10 picne this law. i'or an uUoctive confu¬ 
tation of Mill’s r,iasoning, cf. Lorn (jircsent serias), pp 80—88. 
Dr, Bam abandons the attempt as lu)pfjU;ss On the confusion of 
the principle of causality with the unilorniity of nature, cf b'owler’s 
Inductive Logic, pp. 24- -20. also, Brofessor Knight’s Hume, pp. 101- - 
163. 

** An admiiablc exposure of the futility of this difficulty was 
given in an article by Father Herbert Lucas in The Month, February, 
1877. PP 248. seq We wish to e.xpress our obligations through¬ 
out the present chapter to the throe valuable papers on the subject 
of Free-will contributed by him to that periodical daring that year 
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C. Objections jjrawn prom Physioi,ogy, Physics, 
AND Statistics.— Physiology. —According to some physi¬ 
ologists, e.g.y Dr. Maudsley, G. H. Lewes, and Liiys, 
Physiology has disproved the freedom of the Will. 
This science, it is asserted, has established that the 
connexion beiween bodily and mental states is so 
inliiiiatii and coiitinnons tliat each modification of the 
mind is inexorably C(,)nditioned by some definite 
molecular change m the sub.stance of the organism. 
I hit since the uniformity is rigid among the corporeal 
changes, it must be equally so among the mental 
correlates. To this we may reply, that equally dis¬ 
tinguished authorities on physiological science deny 
any such conflict as is alleged between Free-will and 
that science.^'* As regards the facts asserted we admit, 
of course, a very close dependence of mind on body,— 
the scholastic doctrine that the soul is the form of the 
body always laid stress on this truth,— but we emphati¬ 
cally deny that anything approaching to the shadow of 
a proof that every act of the former is conditioned and 
determined by the latter has been made out. 

Physics. —The establishment of the Law of the 
Conservation of Energy—“ the sum of the kinetic 
and potential energies in tin* universe remains con¬ 
stant ”—is assfi'ted to have disproved l"ree-will. The 
admission of Free-will, it is alleged, introduces innuiner- 

See the writings of Beale, Carpenter, and Ladd. Dr. 
Carpenter’s Mental Physiology is replelfj with excellent obsi-rva- 
tiems on this subject. See especially Introduction to 4th Mdit. 
pp xiv. seq. "Notli ng of scientific value which Physioloj^ical 
l^sychology has to ol/er, throws any ch ar light on the piobleni of 
the 'freedom of the will.’ . . . When M Lnys, for example, 
maintains that to imagine ‘ we think of an object by a spontaneous 
etfort of the mind is an illusion,' and that, in fact, the object is only 
forced on us by the cunning conjurer, the brain, • because the cell- 
territory where that object resides has been previously set vibrating 
in the brain,' he is controverting a plain and universal dictum of 
consciousness Iry his private and unverifiable hypothesis on a 
question of cerebral I*hysiok)gy where experts and novices are 
alike ignorant. Physiology neither disproves nor verifies the 
postulate of fioe-will; accordingly this postulate must be raised 
and discussed on other grounds.*’ (Ladd’s Physiological Psychology^ 
P 544) 
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able fountains of energy of an utterly incalculable 
character, which wotild change indefinitely tlie exist¬ 
ing quantum. Here we may nqdy, in tlie fir^t place, 
the Will docs not create but direci the application of 
energy already in existence. Again, the animal 
organism is “a delicatdy constructcid machi.ie” of 
such a kind that “ in the human being a very small 
and obscure transmutation of energy in the mysterious 
brain-chamber may determine some violent motion.” 
Now, as regards the living organism, it crmiiot be pre- 
Umded that the Law of the Conservation of Energy has 
been, or indeed can be, verified in any but an approxi¬ 
mate manner. Consequently, the infinitesimal incre¬ 
ments due to the slight interferences of ps3^chical 
influence necessary for all the requirements of Free¬ 
will would be utterly inappreciable. The testimony of 
consciousness thus stands uncontradicted by the great 
generalization of Physics.®^ 

Statistics ,—It is stated that Free-will is disproved 
by the existence of the Moral sciences. Buckle, who is 
the classical author on this line of attack, m.iintains 
that the actions of men “ vary in obedience to the 
changes in the surrounding society, . . . that such 
variations are the result of large and general causes 
which, working upon the aggregate of society, must 
produce certain consequences without regar^i to tlie 
volition of those particular men of \\diom the society 
is composed.” Logically enough, he concludes that 
“suicide is merely the product of the general condi¬ 
tions of society, and the individual felon only carries 
into effect what is a necessary consequence of pre¬ 
ceding circumstances.” This is proved by the evidence 
of statistics, “a branch of knowledge which, though 
still in its infancy, has already thrown more light on 

•• Cf. The Unseen Universe, 5 181. 

® Cf. Father Lucas, loc. cit pp. —252. For two other modes 
of reconciling Free-will with even the most exact realization of tlie 
law, cf. The Unseen IJumv.sc, §§ iii, 112, 229, where the views of 
Clerk Maxwell, Balfour Stewart, and Professor Tait on the subject 
will be found. Lotze, Microcosmus, Bk. II. c. v. n. 5, has some good 
remarks on the same point. 
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the study of human nature than all the sciences put 
together.”**® The same objeciion adopted by 
13 r. Bain, and most other determijiisls, is cvideiuiy 
considered by them to be one of their most irresistible 
-irgiiments. Nevertheless, after a careful examination 
it appears to us singularly wc^ak and superficial, and 
we are convinced that some ot the acute minds who 
have advocated it would never have been misled as 
regards its value, if Ncc(issarianism was not already a 
foregone conclusion. We will first recall the precise 
point at issue. The deiendMs ot moral freedom main¬ 
tain that within a certain liniiicci .‘-.plkTe man’s volition, 
and consequently his action, is not inevitably prede¬ 
termined by his character and surroundings. Tht‘y 
admit; (a) that his spontaneous or indeliberate ads 
are merely the outcome of motive and disposition; 
{b) that he can never act without some motive—the most 
common forms of which being immediate pleasure, 
permanent self-interest, and duty ; (c) that even in <i( li¬ 
berate or free actions he is largely influenced, though 
not consttained, by superior force of attraction Thus, 
a man accustomed to give way to a particular tempta¬ 
tion, will very probably yi( Id again—though of courst 
jreely —when it recurs. It is now at once evident how 
easily general uniformity, even in individual conduct, 
is reconcilable with the libertarian view. Further¬ 
more, statistics deal with societies of men, not with 
the particular human being, and there is no con¬ 
tradiction in the existence of regularity am<>ng actions 
of the community taken as a whole, wliile ilu members 
freely vary. “ It is precisely because individual actions 
are not reducible to any fixed law, or capable of re[»ie- 
sentation by any numerical calculation, that statistical 
averages acquire their value as STibstitutes.” ** 

** History of Civilizaiion in England, pp 24, 30. 

Mansel, Prolegomena Ltgica, p. 343 The inefficiency of the 
statistic objection is well .'I tjwn from two widely opposed views of 
Causation by Dr. Venn and Dr Martineau. Dr. Venn points out • 
(1) That there is a certain illegitimate g,un in the apparent force of 
the difficulty by the selection of sensiitional cases, such as the 
regul^ity of suicides, misdirected It Uers, and the like. The 
emotional shocli of surprise aroused by such discoveries makes us 
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D. Theological Objection : Divine Prescif.nck 
AND Free-will. —It is argued that God could not 
foresee with certainty our actions were they free. 
"J'his is properly a thcolof^ical difliciilty, and for an 
adequate answer wo refer to the volume of this series 
on Natural Theology- We may, however, point out tliat 
it is inaccurate in strict language to speak of God 
foreseeing events to come. With Him it is a question 
of actual insight^ of intuitive rision. d'lie ]>;. a and future 
are l)oth alike ever presemt to His infinite cliangi less 
intelligence. Not only all that has been and all that 
will be, but even all esa nts that would occur under 
auj^ conceivable ciroumstances lie unfolded before 
His omniscient mind. It is true that \vc cannot 
imagine the nature of such an eternal intelligence, any 


mistake their logical value, which does not evcecd that of regularity 
in meals, or in wearing clothes. (2^ ?\'l(Te unilorinity of an average 
pro^-es nothing as to invariable determination of the individual 
aciion Were there a ]nirel> hf’tdnm or chavee factor among the 
agencies at work, this wcild nol aflect dednrrions from the llu'ory 
of i'lobability If 1 surliciently 1 irge nuril-er of obv-rvations w'ere 
taken wo would be justifi'd in cxprc fing ihai theyiuz^.va ocenrnmeeF 
on the positive and ne/uuve s-ics would be apj)roximately equal. 
Thus in tossing a collec'ion ol connies, •.hetlier tliey were com¬ 
pletely necessitated or paitly iroe we should expect a uniform 
average of In'ads and tails in the-long run {3) "The antecedents 
and consequents in the case of oii'' volitions must clearly be 
supposed to be verv rvarly inane irUely in succession, if anything 
appioacl'.ing Ui t.uj.-. lUo’. is to .-slabiishcd." !?Mt nothing of the 
kind is or can Ix' attm. uted in statisticjI averages It is probable 
til.it no tv.o of the th oe hundred suicid -s in London last year were 
pieii'«ly alike in codmis, and \c,y few, if any, of this year 
resembled in all detaik-'. those of last year. If it could, for in.stance, 
be shown that three hundred indi\idnals of last year, and again ot 
this year, under the action of (hvee hr 'dred precisely similar sheaves 
of motives put an i;nd to their liv^s, then the deten.iinist would have 
made .some progress. The st.c istiriiut does not attempt to show such 
similarity " In fact, instead of liaving secured our A and B (motive 
and volition) here in closest intimacy of suci t ssion to one another, 
we find them separated by a considt'iable interval, often indeed we 
inertly have an A or a 13 by itself." (\'enn, Logic of Chance, c. ix 
16 -21.) On the same subject cf Hr Martineau, A Studv of 
ReUgtrn, II. pp. 255 —■z’jz. We need scarcely say that with hi.s iheo- 
lo .u al e.\[i 1 anation later on of the relation of God’s foicknowledge 
to our fre«‘ volitions, we do not agree. 
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more than the snail which takp,s a week to cross a field, 
can conceive the human vi.sion that simultaneously 
apprehends in the flash of a single glance leagues of 
a landscape; b'.it this does not disprove the fact. 
Logical dtpendnice in the order of htowkdge is not the 
same thing as causal dependence in the ontol(\gical order, 
that of hang. Our certaiiity regarding past or present 
volitions of ourselves or of others does not affect their 
freedom; neither does God’s vision of onr future free 
actions. He sees them becinise tlicy will, tliough freely, 
occur, but their occurrence is not necessitated by the 
certainty of His knowledge. 

E. Finally, it is as.scrted that if volition is not as 
rigidly ruled by tlte law of Uniform Causation as other 
events, then a science of Psychology is impossible. The 
objection possesses about equal force with that which 
alleges that if some miracles are admitted to have 
occurred in the Life of our Lord, or of His Saints, all 
physical science is thereby annihilated. Mr. Spencer 
sums up the whole case thus: “To reduce the general 
question to its simplest form: Psychical changes either 
conform to law or they do not. If they do not conform 
to law, this work in common with all works on the 
subject, is sheer nonsense; no science of Psychology 
is possible. If they do conform to law there camiot 
be any such thing as Free-will.” ^ The alternative is, 
oi course, especially as regards Mr. Spencer's portly 
volumes, awful to contemplate. Such a calamity is 
not, however, inevitable. It is either a misrepresenta¬ 
tion or a misconception of the doctrine to affirm that 
the reality of Free-will can seriously affect the scientific 
character of Empirical Psychology. There still may 
remain sensibility, imagination, memory, intellectual 
cognition, sensuous appetite, automatic or involuntary 
movement, habit, and the emotions, as law-abiding as 
the phenomena of the physical world. With such 
wide dominions under the sway of uniformity, and 
with the Free-will itself subject to the conditions we 
have enumerated, all anxiety as regards the reconcilia¬ 
tion of Freedom with Psychological science disappears. 

** Principles of Psych, I, fi 220. 
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Readings oh the Will —St. Thomas, 5 wfR. i. qq. 82. 83. The best 
treatment of the subject to be found in Knglish is the admirabli> series 
of Essays on Free-will by Dr. W. G. Ward, in the Dublin Review 
from 1874—1881. These are republished in his Philosophy of Theism, 
as Nos. 6, 7, 9, 10, II, 17. An exhaustive examination of the diffi¬ 
culties from the side of modern science will be found in tb** essays 
by Father Lucas in The Month, 1877. See also Martineau, A Study 
of Religion, Vol. II. pp 195—328. M. Charles, Psychologie, c. x.w. 
handles some Directions skilfully. Chapter ix. of Dr. Carpenter’s 
Mental Physiologv treats the subject well in its relation to Attention 
His introductory essay to the fourth aivl succeeding editions, con 
tains also a good defence of Free-will. The Physiological conditions 
of voluntary activity are admirably treated by Prof, l.add, op cit 
PP- 525—544- especially pp, 539 — 544 . where il 10 bo. 1 ring of 
Physiological science on Free-will is expounded. Cf. also Mivart, 
On Truth, c. sviii. 
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CHAPTER XTX. 

THE EMOTIONS. EMOTIONAL AND RATIONAL 

LANGUAGE. 

We have spoken briefly in an earlier chapter of 
the nature and conditions of the phenomenon of 
Feeling, understood as the agreeable or disagreeable 
character of mental energies generally. The present 
place we deem the most suitable for saying a few 
words on Feeling, interpreted as synonymous with 
the Emotions. It is, as we have already remarked, 
probably in virtue of the impressiveness of this 
latter class of states, that a third faculty has 
been superadded to those of Cognition and Appe¬ 
tency to complete the original furniture of the 
mind. Nevertheless, what effort at argument h:is 
been made in favour of such a power is mainly 
based on the peculiar nature of I'eeling understood 
in the former sense of pleasure and pain. There 
is no attempt to show how such states as anger, 
love, hope, and curiosity, are to be reduced to the 
mere capacity for pleasure and pain. Yet, if a third 
faculty is to be invented because this latter capacity 
vs supposed to be sui generis, and if the Emotions 
are to be grouped under it, the reason for such a 
proceeding must be assigned. It ought to be,shown 
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that all the psychical acts ascribed to such a power 
do de facto pertain to it rather than to the cogni¬ 
tive or appetitive faculties. Many of the emotions, 
indeed, are of a pleasurable or painful character; 
but so are several cognitive and apjielitive experi¬ 
ences, yet it is not pretended that this circumstance 
justifies us in considering the latter to be phenomena 
of Feeling. Accordingly, the mere fact that the term 
feeling is applied to a number of complex and 
heterogeneous states, affords no solid ground for the 
erection of this third faculty. This will become still 
more apparent as we advance. 

SCHOI.ASTIC View of Emotion. —The school¬ 
men discussed the Emotions, in so far as they 
handled them at all, in their treatment of the 
/Vrssmns. The se latter they defined as intense ex¬ 
citations of the appetitive faculty. They recog¬ 
nized eleven chief forms, which they (fividcid into 
two great classes, called the pa^siones concupi^cibile< 
and the passiones irascibiles} In the former class 
I he object of the mental state acts directly on the* 
faculty as agreeable or repugnant in itself, whilst 
the object of the irascible appetite is apprehended 

' Readers of Dr. Bain (Emotions and Will, 3rd Fdit. pp. 72, seq.) 
will remember how frequently he reiterates the .stattmient that 
Lovi- and ani^er are the two mo.st lundain'>ntal types of emotion, thus 
nncon.sciously recognizing—if he has not borrowed the informa¬ 
tion the validity of the scliolastic division. l.ove and anger are 
positive and negative phases of appetitive activity. Fear pertains 
to the latter Consequently, in admitting tho derivative character 
of the other emotions, he often seems to be on the verge of dis¬ 
covering the truth, familiar to the schoolmen, that these states 
,'io‘ only affections of the appetitive faculty tahen ia its widest 
tense » 
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subject to some condition of difficulty or danger. 
In scholastic phraseology the object of the appetitus 
or passio concupi'xibilia is bon inn vel malum mnplicUcr: 
that of the appetitus irascihilis is bonum vel malum 
arduum. Six passiones concupiscihilcs were enume¬ 
rated,—^joy or delight and sadness, desire and 
aversion or abhorrence, love and hatred. These 
are the affections of the apj)ctitive faculty vicwerl 
as present, future, and absnhite, or without any 
reference to time. The five passimics irascifnics are 
hope and despair, courage and fear, and anger. 
The first pair of emotions are the acts elicited by 
the appetitive side of the mind in presence 
arduous good, according as the difficulty of nltnin- 
ment is apprehended as slight or insupcral)lc. 
Courage and fear are the feelings awakened liy 
threatening evil viewed as more or less avoidnlde; 
whilst aiif[er is aroused by actually present evil. 
Whatever view be taken with rce.urd to (Ins 
scheme as a scientific classification, but littk' re¬ 
flexion is required to see that the several emoli(»ns 
mentioiK d are really phenonn ua of the apjK'titive 
activity of the mind. A[>petency embraces the con¬ 
scious trndency/re?;/. evil, as well as towards good ; for 
these two inclinations are only negative and positives 
phases of the same energy. But this faculty must 
also be the root of the mental states arising in the 
actual presence of good or ill. The words desire 
and appetite, indeed, bring more prominently before 
us the notion of an absent good, since it is in 
striving after such an object this power most im¬ 
pressively manifests itself. Still, it cannot be main- 
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tained that it is by a different faculty we stretch 
after or yearn for a distant joy, and take com¬ 
placency in its actual possession.® It is not by three 
separate powers, but by one and the same, tliat 
we dislike evil in general, shrink from its appioach, 
and are sad in its presence. Hope is similarly a 
desire to attain an arduous good, unsteadied by 
a cognitive element of doubt; whilst clnpair is a 
painful prostration resulting from a negative phase 
of the same activity. The afiinity of courcii^e and 
fear to the two former states, and their like deri¬ 
vation from the positive and negative forms of 
ai)j)etitive activity, are obvious. Both involve in¬ 
tellectual appreciation of the threatening danger, 
but whilst in the one case the will is strong and 
determined, in the other it shrinks back in fec.ble 
irresolution. An^er implies at once dislike and 
desire of revengo.^^ 

Amoii;;^t the feelings which have chiefly attracted 
the attention of modern psychologists are the fol- 


■ “If it Is the appetitive frioulty which ‘desires’ the good, 
M<*ks it, stretchui aitt-r it and longs for it, will tlio seizure, 
thn eiiibracuig, and tho retention of an atlrdac'd good—that is, 
enjoyment, delight—not be essentially tiitn an act ol the same 
lai ulty ? If a piece of Jion is biought close Lo a laaguet, the latter 
Will attract it to itself and hold it fast J>id it ever occur to a 
physicist in his s- uses to postulate two essentially diflereut forces 
in the magnet, one by which it attracts, and another by which it 
keeps fast ? . . Joy over the recovery of a near iv lative is nothing 

else than an appetitive aftection which has embraced its object, 
rain, on the other baud, at the anno3'auce of a much esteemed old 
man is on the contrary a reverse or neg.itive activity of appetency 
in regard to an object actually present but repugnant to its in¬ 
clination.” (juugiuann, Das Geuiutk, pp. ii)'.:, 193.) 

For a fuller treatment on scholastic lines of the leading 
passi<»ns, we refer the reader to the volume of the present series 
pn Moral Ph^osophy, Ft. 1 . c. iv. 
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lowin": (i) those peculiarly related to scK-love; 

(2) those of an altruistic or uuSkUish character; 

(3) the sense of power; (4) emotions of change, and 
of intellectual activity; (5) the aesthetic emotions; 
(6) the moral sentiment. 

Self-regarding Emotions. —Emotions of self 
take a variety of shapes. The pleasurable fonns 
aj)pear as self-esteem, self-complacency, self-corn 
iiiiseration, and the like, whilst among painful 
feelings are remorse, sell-condemnation, and shame. 
They are all different [)hases of self-love, and so 
products of the Appetitive Facult}'. There is in 
man an instinctive desire of his own happiness, and 
consequentl;y satisfaction in contemplating the pos¬ 
session of wliatever increases it. Every excellence 
possessed, every good atiaincd, every praiscnvorl In¬ 
action done, forms agreeable food for self-rellexion. 

The sp/jcial form of self-love exhibited in an 
inordinate desire of our own excellence is termed 
pride. This vice is not self-confidence, noi the 
consciousness of any virtue we may happen to 
possess, nor even the confession to others that 
we do possess si ch virtues. These may indeed 
be symptoms, but the essence of the vice lies 
in the craving for undue sii}K'.riority. Closely 
related to pride is vanityy or vainglory. The 
primary meaning of this term is inordinate desire 
for glory, that is for fame or esteem among men. 
In ordinary language vanity usually signifies either 
the seeking of praise on account of some trifling 
or paltry performance not really worthy of honour, 
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or the act of setting an exaggerated value on the 
vurying standard of human approbation. Vanity is 
thus inconipat ible v\ ith true greatness, whicli must 
be capable of right!}’ estimating both personal gifts 
and tlic lickle judgnients of other men. In aclf- 
coimniserution we indulge in a sweet feeling of 
pity over the injustice of our position, or the un¬ 
fortunate circumstances in which we have been 
placed. There is a peculiar joy in the possession 
of a grievance which often causes its removal to 
leave an “ aching void.” But the trial must, in 
such cases, have been of a nature to be easily 
appreciated by our neighbours. The explanation 
of the state would seem to be, that the satisfaction 
derived from the imagined interest or importance 
our particular trouble gives us in the eyes of those 
around us, and the agreeable and inexhaustible fund 
of conversation it supplies, more than counter¬ 
balance the inconvenience. 

In remorse and shame ue have painful species 
of self-rellexion. In the former there is sorrow 
founded on the apprehension of the ill-consequences 
of our past action, or the realization of its wicked¬ 
ness. It may, or may not, be mingled with shame. 
The most important element in this latter state is 
the pain caused by the representation of the dis¬ 
approval or contempt of others ; as their admiration 
is agreeable, their disesteem is mortifying. It should 
be noticed that shame is in itself essentially different 
from moral self-condemnation. Our contrition for 
sinful action may indeed be mingled with shame 
at the appearance our conduct presents in the eyes 
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of our fellow-men; but those writers who would 
resolve the moral sentiment into pure shame ignore 
most important facts. A man may exj^erience the 
keenest self-condemnation from an action such as 
a duel, in which social approval was completely 
with him, whilst he suffers a torturing consciousness 
in consequence of some involuntary act or some 
trifling piece of ill-manners, which he knows has 
not the faintest shadow of moral taint about it. 


Altruistic Emotions. —The most striking 
form of benevolent or unselfish emotion is that of 
sympathy. Sympathy literally means feeling with 
others, benevolence wishing well to others. That 
there are naturally in man non-selfish impulses 
is shown especially by his possession of benevolent 
and sympathetic, instincts. Hobbes, indeed, at¬ 
tempted to reduce even these to far-sighted selllali- 
ness,* but rthe general tendency of the present 
representatives of his school is to admit natural 
altruistic inclinations. That sympathy is an innate 
unsclflsh imjDulse, or rather a native disposition, 
is shown by the prompt manner in which the 
feeling arises on the contemplation of another’s 
suffering; by the entire absence of any prospect 
of gain to ourselves in return for our compassion*; 
by the real self-sacrifice to which it often success¬ 
fully urges ; and by the universality of its range,— 
moving us to compassionate the pains of brute 
animals, the sorrows of strangers and historical 

* He defines Pity as, Gri^ far tka catamUgf of omotk a r » miaiaa ham 
tk$ iamginatioH of the like ealamity befaUmg om’s oAf* 
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personages, and even still more powerfully to grieve 
over the imaginary woes of the creations of the 
dramatist and novelist. 

The two chief features of the state of sym¬ 
pathy are a lively representation and an active 
appropriation of the feelings of others. There is 
both a projection of st;lf into the situation of the 
sufferer, and a voluntary acceptance of his grief. 
In compassion there is a free affectionate adoption 
of the pain as our own, not a shrinking dislike for 
it through fear of its infliction upon us. We can 
sympaibine with trials and joys of those differing 
from us in age, sex, or condition, and which it is 
absolutely imj)ossible should occur to ourselves. 
At the same time, since sympathy involves the 
realization of the feelings of another being, some 
experience of a kindred nature is presupposed. 
And herein lies the cognitive factor in tl\e emotion. 
Tlie intensity of our sympathy will thus be con¬ 
ditioned both by the range of our actual knowledge, 
and by our capacity of imagination. Consequently, 
its force diminishes when the feeling is of a kind 
remote ffom our experience. We can all com¬ 
miserate physical pain, but the keen sufferings of 
rehned or scrupulous minds are often incomprehen¬ 
sible to ruder natures. 

Equally important with the element of cognition 
involved in the act of compassion is that of affection. 
Tlie accepted signification of the term antipathyf as 
equivalent to dislike, shows this. Anger and hatred 
suspend for the time our power of pity. The intensity 
of sympathy is, ceteris paribus^ in proportion to our 
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love for the object of the emotion. This fine suscep¬ 
tibility of human nature wonhl also seem to be less 
in unison with the energetic than with the rel]<‘Aive 
or contemplative character; though the former dis¬ 
position is more fertile in the practical fruits of 
benevolence. Since the Christian era, the faculty 
has grown both in range and depth along with the 
mental and mural development of the race. The 
great increase in the exercise of the imagination 
arising from the universal habit of reading, so new 
in lire history of mankirjd, must have an immense 
effect in enlarging the normal power of the fancy. 
To this cause more than to any other, ought to 
be traced the present popular indignation against 
various forms of cruelty towards which men seemed 
almost insensible a few centuries ago. Sympathy 
in the full sense comprelieruJs fellow-feeling in the 
joy of another, as well as compassion over his pain. 
The former is a more conudetely disinterested state, 
and far harder to reach, as the neutralising action 
of jealousy and envy, even in a faint form, is able 
to destroy this tiuly unselfish feeling. This, of 
course, does not occur in the case of pity. 

Emotion of Power. —The sense of power is 
another feeling about which much has been written 
by modern psychologists.® The term ‘‘sense” 
is of course not here used in the strict significa¬ 
tion of organic faculty, but as equivalent to an 
emotional form of consciousness of an abstract 

• Cf. Stewart, Active ami Moral Powers, Bk. I. c. ii. This chapter 
la amungst the very best to be iouud on the subject 
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character. We must distinguish two elements or 
grades in this sentiment,—the desire of power, and 
the complacent pleasure in its actual possession. It 
is in this latter stage that we have the complete 
emotion, and the luxury of the state consists In the 
conscious satisfaction of a desire of wide range. 

The longing for power first exhibits itself in the 
simple shape of the impulse towards the exercise 
of our physical faculties. Now, we have already 
shown it to be a universal law of our being that 
appropriate action of our several energies is agree¬ 
able. Consequently, although the original instinct 
is of the nature of a spontaneous impulse towards 
activity without the representation of any plea¬ 
sure to be attained, yet, afterwards, the memory 
and idea of this resulting gratification can come to 
form a co-efficient in the impulse, and so increase 
its force. The child manifests this “inclination 
towards the exercisti of its faculties in the constant 
and vigorous action of its limbs and voice. It evi¬ 
dently rejoices in its power of exerting its members 
and creating surprising effects in the world around. 

Advancing in age, the boy deliglUs in the still 
more effective use of his limbs, in running, jumping, 
in throwing stones, and in the skilful handling of 
his bat, his racquet, his rod, and his gun. These 
instruments are now as much part ot himself as 
his hands, and there arises in him a peculiar 
elation due to the extension of personal efficiency 
in hitting a distant mark. The enjoyment at this 
period is enriched by the satisfaction of successful 
rivalry. The plea.'^uie of being superior to others 
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and of manifesting this superiority, forms so sub¬ 
stantial an ingredient in the whole state, that some 
psychologists have considered the exultation of con¬ 
quest to make up the entire emotion. Undoubtedly, 
the happiness of jumping two inches higher, or t)f 
throwing a stone two yards further than any of our 
immediate neighbours, is of a pciculiarly exquisite 
nature in a certain stage of human existence, and 
the quantum of felicity attached to the two incht;s 
or yards in question, vastly exceeds that pertaining 
to any other two inches or yards; still it is not 
equivalent to the whole remaining aggregate, and 
it is a psychological error to place the totality of 
the emotion of power in tlie sense of successful 
competition. The exercise of the faculties them¬ 
selves is essentially pleasant, and by their im})rove- 
ment many more or less remote pleasures involving 
no element’of rivalry can be attained. 

Every advance in the efiii iciicy of our com¬ 
mand over our faculties means enlarged potenti¬ 
alities of satisfaction, and the consciousness of 
such increased efficiency is agreeable. As the 
bat, gun, or horse becomes part of our person¬ 
ality, its special perfections curiously afford a joy 
similar to that generated by the knowledge of 
our own physical or intellectual superiority over 
our neighbours. Even the fact that our tailor has 
cut our coat in a particular way, that a pet rabbit 
winks one of his eyes in an eccentric manner, or 
that a pig which we have purchased surpasses in 
fatness those of our less fortunate acquaintances, 
carries with it in our imagination an undefinable 
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dignity, which, blending with our other excellences, 
helps to swell this grateful emotion of self-im¬ 
portance. When, instead of material implements, 
other men become the instruments of our will, the 
range of our power is at once indefinitely extended ; 
and it is in the desire to gain sway over our fellow- 
creatures, whether by intellectual labour, by elo¬ 
quence, by literary work, or by military force, 
that the passion is seen in its most striking forms; 
and it is in success in these directions that the 
emotion assumes its most luxuriant and its hk^sI 
dangerous character. 

Emotions of Change, and of Intellectual 
Activity. —The mental states of novelty, siiyprisc, and 
wonderf called by Dr. Bain,® feelings of relativity, also 
play an important part in this department of the 
mind. The agreeable feeling of novelty is a particular 
instance of the pleasure due to exercise of the 
mental energies in general. The enjoyment of every 
activity is highest whilst fresh, and gradually tones 
down as the faculty becomes habituated to the 
action of the stimulus. Accordingly, transition from 
the exertion of one pow cr to that of another, or even 
variation in the quality of a mental state musi, ceteris 
paribus, be agreeable. Since the number of possible 
experiences is limited and the list of absolute novel ¬ 
ties soon exhausted, the advantage of change in em¬ 
ployments is obvious. The recurrence of a former 


• Dr. Bain’s discussion of the emotions is decidedly the ablest 
pari of his work, altlK)n.i^h, oven here, his erroTu oiis phi1osophu':i! 
views often seriously lessen the value of his analysis. 
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mental state after an interval of time may be 
attended with almost as much pleasure as that ol its 
first appearance; and occasionally, as in the case of 
old familiar tunes, previous acquaintance largely en- 
riches the emotion. 

In surprhc there is something in addition to 
novelty. In the latter state there is change, in 
the former there is besides a certain shock of 
unexpectedness. Practically, of course, the two 
feelings shade into each other—marked novelties 
producing surprise; but the characteristic feature 
of the latter state is the temporary perturbation 
of the movement of thought, owing to the sudden 
api)earance of an unlooked-for idea which does 
not at once coalesce with the existing current. 
In itself such a dislocation would be disagreeable 
rather than the reverse, but the pleasure springing 
from a fresh energy prevents surprise being classed 
as a universally painful state. Dr. Bain allots it 
to his group of so-called neutral” feelings. 

Wonder is a more complex emotion than surprise. 
It requires a certain magnitude or greatness as well 
as strangeness in the new event, which causes a 
failure of the effert to understand or classify that 
event with our past experiences. When the novel 
object is of such a completely unfamiliar kind as 
to convince us that it is be} ond our comprehension, 
the mind is thrown into a condition of conscious 
stupefaction, which is the purest form of astonish¬ 
ment. The soul, however, cannot long persist in 
such an attitude, and the natural inclination of 
the intellect impels it to try and bring this occur- 
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rence into harmony with others which we have 
observed. The native tendency of the mind to exert 
its powers when thus stimulated by the enigmatic, 
is the essentially rational attribute of curiosity. It 
is scarcely too much to say that this impulse holds 
a similarly important position in the domain of 
knowledge wnth that possessed by the instinct of 
self-preservation in the kingdom of physical life.’ 

Akin to the emotions just mentioned are those 
stales which have sometimes been called intellectual 
feelings. Chief among them are the logical feelings 
of consistency and contradiction. These states are 
essentially cognitional; but pleasure or pain forms 
such a very prominent ingredient that the term 
feeling is frequently applied to them. They afford the 
best exampje of strictly intellectual sentiments, and 
are of a spiritual or supra-sensuous character. The 
consciousness of the irreconcilability of apparently 
independent cognitions is distinctly disagreeable. 
We are dimly aware of an internal state of strain 
or contention ; and we cannot rest till we effect 
.agreement between the discordant forces. The 
discovery of new truth, the bringing of fresh facts 
under old generalizations, at once satiates the intel¬ 
lectual yearning for unity and gratifies our sense 
of power. There is a very real joy in detecting 
hitherto unperceived relations of similarity, whether 

^ Aristotle, Metaph. Bk. I. c. ii. teaches that Wonder is the starting- 
point of Philosophy. Plato, Plutarch, Urioon, and other thoughtful 
minds have loved to dwell on the importance oi this mental suiti 
lMf>dern positivists are found to adopt a contemptuous tone 111 
speaking on the subject, but one is surprised to discover such 
superficiality in Mill 
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it be in the solution of a mathematical problem, 
the discovery of a law of physics, the invention of 
a happy metaphor, or the guessing of a riddle. 

Th is kind of enjo3'ment is one of the main ele¬ 
ments in the higher species of those pleasures which 
constitute the emotions of pursuit. This term has been 
employed to denote the agreeable excitement atten¬ 
dant on certain kinds of out-door sport, games of 
chance, and interest in the plot of a novel. There is 
in such exercises novelty, the satisfaction due to the 
play of our faculties, and a pleasing inten'st aroused 
by the uncertainty of the result, which gives much 
food to imagination and intellect. If the stake is 
very heavy the agreeable character (T the excite¬ 
ment disappears, and the state of doubt, resulting 
in anxiety and fear, may become exiremuly painful. 

Esthetic Emotions. —Another class of feel¬ 
ings which have been much studied by modt'.rn 
psychologists are the esthetic emotions. The chief 
of these are the sentiments awakened by the con¬ 
templation of the Beautiful and the Sublime. On¬ 
tology is the branch of Philosophy to which the 
problem oi the nature and objective conditions 
of Beauty properly belongs. But since the middle 
of last century discussion on this special subject 
has been so continuous that there has grown 
up a portentous body of speculation claiming the 
title of the Science of JBsthetics.^ In this psycho- 

■ The reader desirous of acquiring a thorough acquaintance 
with this branch r)t knowledge will fjnd an able and exliaustive 
Ireatmcxit of the subjf'ct in the erudite work by J. Juugmann, S.J., 
jEsthttik, a vois. (Fieiburg). 
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logical treatise we will seek to analyze briefly the 
feelings aroused by the perception of the Beautiful, 
the Sublime, and the Ludicrous, and to point out 
the chief features in these realities themselves. 

The epithet beautiful is applied to such widely 
different things as a sunset, a human face, a flower, 
a landscape, a musical symphony, a greyhound, a 
poem, a piece of architecture; and there may be 
awakenei] pleasing emotions by the consideration of 
any of these objects. The first and essential property, 
then, of beauty is that it pleases. In most cases 
the satisfaction aroused involves two elements—the 
one sensuous, the other intellectual. The lower is 
the result partly of the harmonious action of an 
external organic faculty, such as sight or hearing, 
partly of that of the imagination. Thus we describe 
particular hues as beautiful, certain sounds as 
charming, and in many of the examples just men¬ 
tioned I ho important part played by the quality of 
the organic stimulus is evident. 

Along with this satisfaction due to sensation, 
there is also usually an element of gratification de¬ 
pendent on the exercise of the imagination. We have 
already shown in our chapter on the development of 
sensuous perception what a large part the reproduc¬ 
tive activit3^of consciousness plays even in seemingly 
simple cognitions, such as those of a house or of a 
tree. Consequently, the pleasure of the effect must be 
attributed to the agreeable operation of both the 
])iesentative and the representative faculties of the 
lower order. The combined energies of the ex¬ 
ternal and internal senses are thus of themselves 
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capable of accounting for much of the delight 
aroused by the contemplation of beautiful objects, 
and we think those writers in error who would deny 
or minimize the reality of sensible beauty. Visual, 
auditory, and motor sensations, both actual and 
ideal, conspire according to their quality, their 
intensity, and their harmonious combinations to 
enrich the pleasurable sentiment of admiration. 

Nevertheless, human appreciation of Beauty 
is essentially rational, and the importance of 
intellect in this department of cognition is shown 
by the absence of aesthetic tastes in irrational 
animals. The most universal feature in the various 
kinds of beautiful or pleasing objects, the generality 
of philoso})hers have held to consist of unity amid 
variety ; and the apprehension of this perfection 
is an intellectual act. Symmetry, order, fitness, 
harmony, and the like are but special forms of 
this unity. The suitable proportions of the linea¬ 
ments of the face, of the limbs of an animal, and 
of the constituent portions of a building; the 
admirable co-ordination of the several parts of a 
flower; and the unity of ideas which should run 
through a musical air, a poem, or a drama are all 
but varying expressions of the one amid the manifold. 
Monotony is painful; sameness wearies the faculties. 
On the other hand, chaotic multiplicity, disorderly 
change overpowers and prevents us from getting a 
coherent grasp of the confused mass before us. 
When, however, our energies are wakened into life 
by a rich variety of stimulus, whilst at the same 
time the presence of some central unity enables us 
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to hold the several parts tojrether with ease, there is 
produced in the mind a luxurious feeling of delight.® 

A particular manifestation of this unity of 
thought in a work of art is niility. The mind is 
gratified by seeing how an object is adapted to the 
purpose for which it is intended. The structure of 
the greyhound thus embodies the idea of speed: the 
English dray-horse that of strength. The charm of 
a pillar in a piece of architecture depends as much 
on its obvious utility and fitness as on its own 
beauty, and the fundamental rule of Gothic art, 
that no ornament is to appear for the sake of ornament^ 
is but a practical application of this psychological 
law. Objects which please indirectly as in this way 
subservient to some ulterior end are said to exhibit 
relative or dependent beauty; those which charm of 
themselves exemplify aL^olute, intrinsic, or independent 
beauty. A flower taken as a whole may be des¬ 
cribed as absolutely beautiful, whilst the delight 
awakened by contemplating the fitness of its parts 
is an effect of dependent beauty. 

The extent and importance of this second kind of 
beauty gave occasion at the end of last century to 
the advocates oi Associationism to attempt the ex¬ 
planation of all forms of beauty by that principle. A 
plain of ripe waving corn is beautiful in this view 
because it suggests peace and plenty: a ruined castle 
because it recalls deeds of chivalry and prowess in 
past times. The influence of Association in awaken- 

• The picture<ique wants the unity of proper, but the 

disagreeable effect of mere disDi tler is prevented by the beauty of 
the separate elements; certain harmonies, too, usually pervade the 
Irregularities. 
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agreeable emotions, and in giving an accidental 
charm to indifferent objects is undoubtedly very 
great. The scenes of our childhood, familiar times, 
the rise and hdl of fashions, and the rules of 
etiquette, all exhibit the beautifying force of this 
agency. Still it is a mistake to push the jjriiiciple 
too far, and a sea-shcll, a feather, or a lamlseape 
must often win the a])pr()val of the severest festhetic 
judgment, apart from any extrinsic relation which it 
may possess.^® 

Sight and hearing are the leading senses in the 
appreciation of beauty; but the experiences of the 
other faculties when represented in imagination can 
contribute much to the general effect, as is especially 
seen in poetic description. A consequence of beauty 
being mainly apprehended by the two higher senses 
is the disinterested character of the emotions aroused, 
and the communistic or shareable nature of aesthetic 
pleasures in general. The delight of admiration, 
though it may stimulate tlur desire of personal ap¬ 
propriation as a means to ulterior advantage, is not 
itself an egoistic affection. The joy awakened by 
the contemplation of a picture or a landscape, by a 
poem or a concert, is not diminished but increased 
by the partnership of other minds. 

The emotion of the Sublimet though an agreeable 
consciousness, differs from that of the Beautiful. 

Ruskin thus concisely states the flaw in the case of the advo¬ 
cates of Assocuitiomsm : *' Their arguments invariably involve one of 
these two sylhugisms: Either Absoc.iation gives pleasure, and Beauty 
gives pleasure, therefore Association is Beauty; or, the power of 
Association is stronger than the power of Beauty, therefore the 
pfnver of Association is the power of Beauty." (Modsm Famtsrs, 
Vol.U.p.31.) 
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The object of the former feeling is some kind or 
other of grandeur. Physical magnitude, immen¬ 
sity in force, space, or time, moral excellence dis¬ 
played in searching trial, may all be characterised 
as sublime, and awaken the corresponding senti¬ 
ment. The emotion involves admiration^ fear, or 
awe, and a certain sympathy with the power mani¬ 
fested. Mere size is usually not sufficient to con¬ 
stitute sublimity. There must be a certain degree 
of perfection of form to give contemplation an agree¬ 
ably stimulating character; and in this respect the 
emotion aroused is related to our enjoyment of the 
beautiful. But yet it is in the grandeur of the object 
that the chief element of sublimity consists, and 
this feature is so essential that even ugliness and 
wickedness of transcendent magnitude may some¬ 
times generate a feeling of an almost admiring awe. 
The mind becomes aware of its fee^eness and 
incapacity in the presence of immensity, whilst at 
the same time it is stimulated to endeavour to com¬ 
prehend the object. Sublimity, like Beauty, is a 
revelation of the Divine attributes, but in the former 
the infinite incomprehensibility of God is brought 
more home to us. In our admiration of the sublime 
in human action little introspection is required 
to discover a thrill of sympathy with the agent. 
Although in the sentiment aroused by the con¬ 
templation of a piece of wild scenery, or of a storm 
at sea, this ingredient of fellow-feeling is not so 
easily detected, yet if we carefully reflect on the 
fact that what properly impresses us in these 
phenomena is the manifestation of a Power, we 
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shall find that in the effort to realize to ourself 
such an enerfj^y we experience a faint vibration of 
sympathetic consciousness.^^ 

The mental stale aroused by contemplation of 
the Ludicrous is in striking contrast to that of the 
Sublime. In place of admiring awe and fear, we 
have joyous elation; instead of a shrinking con¬ 
sciousness of our own diiniuutiveness we explode in 
a burst of exuberant mirth. The fit of laughter, 
however, is only a physical movement which may 
be excited by purely physical stimuli, just as well as 
by the intellectual perception of the ridiculous; it 
is, of course, as distinct from the psychical state as 
the flow of blood to the face is from a feeling of 
shame, or an oral word from a rational thought.^* 
There has been much discussion as to what are 

“ Hamilton distint;iiishcs cl'‘?irly the character of the emotions 
of the Suhkwe and Beavttful: “ The Beautiful awakens the mind to 
a soothing cunicmplation . the Sublime arouses it to strong emotion. 
I'he Beautiful attracts without repelling, whereas the Sublime at 
once does both ; the Beautiful affords us a feeling of unmhtgled 
pleasure in the full and unimpeded activity of our cognitive powers, 
whereas our feeling of sublimity is a mingled one of pleasure and 
pain—of pleasure in the consciousness of strong energy, of pain in 
the consciousness that this energy is vain." (Metaph. Vol. II. 
pp. 512, 513.) 

“ Mr. Herbert Spencer frequently apjv'ars to forget this truth in 
his well-known article on the .snbiccl l ie seems to imagine that he 
has explained the sense of humour in man, when he has described 
certain hypothetical nervous discharges within the organism by 
which convulsive laughter may be effected. Lotze’s words on the 
subject 2LTe apropos: " I'he shudder in proence of the sublime, and 
the laughter over comical incidents are unquestionably both pro¬ 
duced, not by a transference of the physical excitations ol our eyes 
10 the nerves of the skin or the diaphragm, but by what is seen 
being taken vp into a xvorld of thought and estimated at the value 
belonging lo it in the rational connexion of things. The mechanism 
of our life ha?, annexed this corporeal expression to the mood of 
mind hence evolved, but the bodily expression would never <»] it-.c:lf, 
without the understanding of what it presents, give rise to the 
mood.” {fdierocu^mus^ Vol. 1 . Bk. ill. c. 3, § 4.) 
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the essential features of the ludicrous. According to 
Aristotle, the laughable is to be found in what is 
deformed or mean, yet incapable of producing pity, 
fear, anger, or any other strong emotion; and Mr. 
Herbert Spencer has not advanced the psychvlogical 
analysis of this state much further. Incongruity, 
the latter writer teaches, is a prime constituent of 
the ridiculous, but this incongruity must not give 
rise to other powerful feelings. To see a fop tumble 
in the mud may cause us to laugh, whilst the fall of 
an old man whom we love arouses quite a different 
emotion. Hobbes defined laughter as a sudden 
glory arising from the conception of some eminency 
in ourselves by comparison with the infirmity of 
others and with our own formerly.” This view 
would place the essence of the ludicrous in a 
degradation of the object. It is true that the point 
of wit often consists in making others, seem con¬ 
temptible, and there is awakened a pleasurable 
consciousness of elation in ourselves by the con¬ 
trast ; but such a theory is very one-sided, and does 
not account for good-natured laughter, or for many 
forms of humour. Release from restraint is un¬ 
doubtedly a very general condition of mirth, and 
the facility with which laughter can be excited by 
any unusual event when we have been for a time 
sustaining a dignified or solemn demeanour has 
often been noted. The cheapness of the wit directed 
against holy things which have been long held in 
reverence by mankind is thus obvious.^ 

Dr. M'Cosh’s work, The Emotions, contains a good chapter oa 
the iE|thetic Feelings, Bk. 11 . e. 3. 
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The MoraTv Sen'I IMENT.— As we have already 
treated at length of Conscience,” we need not here 
enter into the subject of the Moral Scntivient. We 
may, however, reassert the fact, that the apprehen¬ 
sion of the morality of action is of the nature 
not of a feeling or emotion but of a rational cogni¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, there is normally attached to the 
ethical intuition an emotional state which may be 
styled the Moral Sentiment., provided this term be 
properly understood. Reverence or awe in presence 
of a ruling authority, admiration for the good, natural 
love of right and dislike of wrong with a consequent 
■ eeling of approval or disapproval of the agent, all 
biend together in the constitution of the moral 
emotion. Instinctive impulses of benevolence and 
sympathy reinforce this feeling in certain directions; 
and judicious education, association, and the practice 
of virtue m,^iy, when they co-operate, give immense 
force to the moral sentiment, just as, when un¬ 
favourable, they miiy extinguish moral sensibility 
even if they cannot completely pervert the moral 
judgment. 

Having now treated of the chief emotions, wc 
would recall the truth on which we have so 
frequently insisted—that these states are not the 
acts of a third radically new faculty, but more 
or less complex forms of cognitional consciousness, 
blended with appetency taken in a wide sense. 
Love and aversion directed towards an object in 
actual or potential possession are principles of vast 

** Cf. pp. 320-331. 
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range, and when they have been carefully applied to 
the explanation of every feeling very little that is 
not an act of a cognitive power will remain. We 
may appropriately complete our treatment of these 
states wdth a citation from the work of Jungmann, 
devoted to the special subject of Feeling: “ Modern 
Psychology is accustomed to treat of several species 
of Feeling and Feelings in its theory of the third 
Faculty. We accordingly have discussions regarding 
the sympathetic, intellectual, jesthetic, moral, and 
religious emotions ; and also of the feeling or sense 
of right, of the beautiful, of the noble, and of moral 
good, or of asthelic, moral, and religious feeling. If 
we admit no special Feeling-power, besides the lacul- 
ties of Cognition and Conation, where shalf we dis¬ 
pose of these states ? It is not very difficult to find 
the right place for them, if we only get a clear notion 
of w'hat is meant by these names. The sympathetic 
emotions are, in general, joy or sorrow over the weal 
or woe of others. Those feelings are styled 
‘ ^Esthetic ’ which are awakened in the soul in the 
])]esence of the aesthetic excellence of the creations 
of human genius. Under the phrase ‘ Intellectual 
Feelings ’ are signified those agreeable or disagree¬ 
able affections the cause and object of which is an 
activity of our intelligence in harmony or conflict 
with that intelligence. Finally, Moral and Religious 
Feelings are the appetencies of the soul in the 
presence of ethical good and ill with reference to 
the supernatural order. . . . The sense of the 
Beautilul and the Good, or .Esthetic and Moral 
sentiment, is not a (special) energy, not a faculty 
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of the soul, but simply the first attribute of every 
created spirit, Rationality. Rationality embraces a 
two-fold clement. Our soul is rational on the one ' 
hand because its understanding is necessarily deter¬ 
mined by Eternal Wisdom’s laws of knowledge ; on 
the other, because there is impressed upon its 
appetency a natural bent towards what agrees with 
these laws of knowledge and with Uncreated Good¬ 
ness, that is, towards the physically perfect and the 
ethically good, and therefore towards the I/cautiful. 
This rationality, for reasons assigned elsewhere, does 
not manifest itself in all men in equal perfection, 
but in its essence it is present in all. Accordingly, 
in so far as no other agencies interfere, every man 
naturally knows and recognizes the Good, the Right, 
the Noble, the Beautiful, and the Great; towards 
these he is impelled, these he embraces, these he 
loves, these he enjoys. On the other hand. Wicked¬ 
ness, Meanness, Ugliness, are for every man the 
object of aversion and displeasure.” ^ 

Classification of the Emotions. —We have ab¬ 
stained in the present chapter from all att(‘iijpt at a 
systematic classification of the* emotions. We l)elieve 
such classification to be impossible, and we think 
that a scheme falsely pretending to effect a scientific 
division of these mental states will do mure harm 
than good. Most of the emotions are extremely com¬ 
plex products involving cognitive and ap])€ititivr, 
sensuous and intellectual ingredients of various kinds. 
Few of the emotions are of well-defined character, and 
the quality even of these is rarely pure. Feelings are 
invariably mingled or tinged with others of a different 
nature. They also shade into each other b) iinpercep* 

*• Din Geniuth und das Gejuhlsvermogen, § 99. 
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tible transitions. Moreover, they continually chanfre in 
tone with the varying age, circumstances, and disposi¬ 
tions of man. As a consequence of all these properties, 
no satisfactory fundamentmn divisionis can be selected; 
no table of membra exdudcntiay no arrangement exhibiting 
degrees of intrinsic attbiity—in a word, no scheme 
embodying the rules or attaining the ends of logical 
classification, can be drawn up. 

Certain writers starting from some utterly unimportant 
extrinsic feature have elaborated plans possessing a 
dtigree of external symmetry, but lending no real assist¬ 
ance to the analytical study of the emotions. Others, on 
the contrary, adopting some hypothetical principle, 
which claims to penetrate to the root of mental life, have 
subjected many me ntal states to the most violent hand¬ 
ling in order to squeeze them into the prescribed com¬ 
partments. We thus get feelings which are closely akin in 
nature widely separated, and vice versa^ because the par¬ 
ticular principle chosen, however suitable in tl^e division 
of other states, is utterly inappropriate when applied to 
these. In such a situation it seems to us decid*. dly tlie 
best course to frankly accept the facts. Classifications 
based on erroneous or superficial grounds may seriously 
mislead, whilst they can do.no real good. They may, 
indeed, charm the fancy, as specimens of the author’s 
ingenuity, but they will not further the interests of 
Psychology. We have, accordingly, merely taken up 
the chief feelings and pointed out their most prominent 
characteristics; and we consider Dr. Bain, in adopting 
a similar course, to have acted more wisely than the 
majority of mtidern English psychologists. In order to 
completely establish the justice of our view, it is only 
necessary to indicate a few of the schemes which have 
been advocated: 

Spinoza recognizes as the three great primary types 
of passion: desire, joy, and sadness. They form the 
three first on the ordinary scholastic list, which we have 
already given, and did he but add the fourth—aversion 
or abhorrence—^the scheme of the Dutch philosopher 
would have been at least as good as that of any of his 
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successors. If he marks off joy from desire, he ought 
to sepaiale aversion from sadness. Desire aims at 
future or absent good, the fruition of which is joy; the' 
object of abhorrence or aversion is absent evil, and its 
presence creates sadness. 

iveid, who to a certain extent followed the Peri- 
])atetic bipartite division of mental faculties, subdivided 
the active powers into the following classes : 

I. Mechanical principles of action, such as instinct 
and habit. 

II. Animal principles of action, including appetites; 
desires—of power, esli.em, and knowledge; affections; 
passions; and dispositions. 

III. Rational principles of action—prudence and 
the moral sense. 

Stewart—the solitary instrince, we believe, in which 
a discij)le has followed his master in this subject— 
adopts substantially the same scheme. 

The Scotch school were right in conceiving the 
einolions to be phases of appetency in its wide sense; 
but the list given does not really aim at scientific 
division. , 

Brown’s classification of emotions runs thus: 

I. Immediate—cheerfulness, melancholy, wonder, 
moral h iding, love, &c. 

II. Ret respective—anger, gratitude, regret, gladness. 

III. Prospective—the desires of knowledge, power, 
fame, &c.; also hopes and fears. 

The principle of division here—that of time, is of 
very little importance from a psychological point of 
view. What is fundamentally the same feeling—«.g,, 
the moral sentiment—^may be evoked by the contem¬ 
plation of an object as future, present, or past. It is 
obviously unwise to separate these phases of the same 
emcAion from each other, and to group them with 
feelings to which they have no affinity. 

M. Gamier, adhering to the Aristotelian view of 
mental faculties, conceives feelings as inclinations, and 
classifies them according as they refer to: 
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I. Ourselves. 11. Fellow-creatures. III. Things. 

The defect here is akin to that of Brown, Psycho¬ 
logically the nature of llie ol»ject of the emotion is a 
merely accidental consideration, and what is substan¬ 
tially the same emotion may be directc'd either towards 
self, towards other persons, or towards things. 

Hamilton classifies feelings thus: 

1 . —Sensational Feelings. 

1 . Of tlie special senses. 

2. Of comaesthesis, or vital sense. 

II. The Mental or Internal Feelings or Sentiments: 

'{a) Self-conscioiisness — feelings of 
ennui and activity. 

{b) Imagination—feelings of order, 
1 . Contemplati\(’,J symmetry, variety, &c. 

or related to [c) Understanding—feelings of wit, 

truth, science, &c. 

{d) Imagination and understand¬ 
ing—the aisthctic feelings. 

(a) Self-preservation—hunger,bodily 
pain, fear, repose; &c. 

{b) Enjoyment of existence—^joy, 
fear, anxiety, sorrow. 

(c) Preservation of species—sexual 
love, social affection, sym¬ 
pathy, &c. 

{d) Self-perfection—intellectual anil 
moral development. 

This scheme is not worked out in detail by Hamil¬ 
ton, but it is easy to see that many feelings are cliss- 
able under more than one head. Though we may ticket 
emotions under the separate names, imagination, under¬ 
standing, and self-consciousness, these latter activities 
are too much intertwined to be of any assistance to us. 
Similarly, the tendencies towards self-preservation, en¬ 
joyment of existence, and self-perfection, are often only 
logically distinguishable. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, assuming the theory of Evolu¬ 
tion, seeks to classify the emotions according to degree 


a. Practical, or rc ' 
lated to 1 
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of development and complexity. This he considers to 
be determined by the order of their manifestation in 
the ascending grades of the animal kingdom, in different 
stages of human civilization, and in different periods of 
the individual’s life. He accordingly divides all feelings 
into four great classes : 

I. Presentative feelings^ —Sensations considered as 
pleasurable or painful. 

II. Presentative-Representative ,—The majority of emo¬ 
tions so called. They are due to inherited experience : 
our sensations arouse vague representations of pleasur¬ 
able or painful sensations experienced by our ancestors 
— e.g.^ terror. 

III. Representative .—Ideas of feelings of the previous 
class, excited in the imagination apart from external 
stimulus, e.g.y the pleasures of poetry. 

IV. Re-Representative .—The most abstract, complex, 
and refined sentient states. Representations of repre¬ 
sentations of sensuous impressions. The sentiments of 
justice, of'property, and the moral sentiment are illus¬ 
trations. 

As regards this scheme, in the first place the 
assumption on which it is based—that all our emotions 
are evolved out of sensuous impressions—may be simply 
denied. Proof of such a thesis would be a very big 
und(^rtaking indeed, and Mr. Spencer does not seriously 
attempt it. The emotions of curiosity, surprise, the 
ludicrous, shame, logical consistenay, and moral ap¬ 
proval, are certainly not reducible to sensuous elements. 
Again: stage of development, though possibly a con¬ 
sideration of much use for educational purposes, is not 
an appropriate ground of division from the standpoint 
of psychological analysis. What is needed is a system¬ 
atic grouping of the several distinct species of emotion, 
such as love, wonder, hope, anger, fear, and the like, 
according to their mutual affinities, and as far as pos¬ 
sible in their purest forms. If we wish to study the 
characteristics of the various human races, we class 
them as Caucasian, Mongolian, American Indian, and 
the other large divisions, and then subdivide these 
groups into smaller families, the Indo-Germanic, the 
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Semitic, and the rest. We do not take as our classes: 
man up to the age of three; from three to ten; from ten 
to twenty. A coiisequcmt fatal defect of this develop¬ 
ment method of classification is that it distracts our 
attention from most of the very affinities and differ¬ 
ences which it is our primary object to discover. The 
characteristic features of the elementary distinct types 
of emotion are ignored, and widely opposed qualities 
of consciousness are grouped together, whilst what is 
fundamentally the same activity in successive stages of 
growth is split up and assigned to different categories. 
Thus curiosity, indignation, and admiration for the 
heautiful should appear in nearly all the four compart¬ 
ments, The error of this classification is, in a word, 
the substitution of differences of degree for differences of 
kind. 

We have here cited merely a few of the schemes 
presented by modern psychologists, and these mainly 
English. If we investigated the literature of Germany 
and France on the subject, we should find ^as we ad¬ 
vanced confusion still worse confounded. The inference 
is obvious. Such manifold, profound, and hopeless 
differences of opinion, completely demonstrate what we 
were led a priori to conclude from the nature of the 
phenomena—that a methodical classification of a truly 
scientific character, or one which has any chance of 
meeting with general acceptance, is utterly impossible. 

The Expression of the Emotions. —It is not easy 
to define the limits beyond which human investigation of 
the relations subsisting between soul and body cannot 
penetrate. Every line of research must come some¬ 
where upon an ultimate fact for which no reason can 
be assigned. In the final analysis we always have to 
be satisfied with the statt^ment that a definite neural 
movement is de facto the immediate antecedent or con¬ 
sequent of a given psychical act. The one cannot be 
deduced from the other; and why God created* mind 
and body thus cannot be explained. But, though a vast 
region of mystery will ever surround the small field of 
human knowledge, it is the duty of the scientist to seek 
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to push back the circumference of his circle as far as 
he can. At this object theories ol cinolional expression 
aim ; and, although tlic subject lies on the border-l.iiids 
of both Physiology and the Science of Mind, it seems 
here appropriate to give a short account of what has 
been done in this field. 

Sir Charles Bell, the distinguished physiologist, in 
his essays on the Anatomy and Philosophy of Expression 
(i8o6—1844), was practically the first to attempt an 
accurate scientific treatment of emotional exjiression. 
He devoted himself sokdy, however, to describing in 
detail the muscular movements engaged in the manift s 
tations of the various feelings, and he makes no 
pretence to explain why the particular gestures are con- 
nected with the corresponding mental state. He clearly 
showed the intimate relations subsisting between 
various passions and the action of the lungs and heart. 
Of facial movements he insisted upon varijilion of the 
angles of the mouth, and change in the position of the 
inner extremities of the eyebrows, as the chief instru¬ 
ments of expression. 

Dr. Bain seeks to go a step further in the line of 
explanation in attempting to formulaic a principle 
which will account for the difference in character of 
the movements accompanying different kinds of feeling. 
This he does in his “ Law of Self-conservation : ” States 
of pleasure are concomitant with an increase^ and states of pain 
with an abatement of seme or all of the vital fmutions. 
Pleasurable feelings—joy, laughter, hope—express them 
selves in augmented vigour of the vegetative functions, 
and also in the stimulation of various muscles, facii.I, 
respiratory, and the like. On the contrary, p.iinlul 
feelings—sadness, fear, disease, result in depression o1 
organic life, and in the general diminution of motoi 
activity. This generalization embraces a considcrahle 
number of facts, but it is subject to so many limitations 
that its claims to be styled a law are very doubtful. A 
large class of pleasant stimulants may be injurious to 
vital functions; several kinds of agreeable fo(id are not 
wholesome, or at all events not so in proportion to their 
pleasantness. Many exciting pleasures do not do us 
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good, and we are continually warned that the free grati¬ 
fication of our desires will seriously interfere with both 
our health and hap])iness. On the other haiul, pain 
certainly excites to activity. Tlie utility of the vJiip is 
established by a very lf)ng experience. It is urged 
indiied by Dr. Bain, tliat movement caused by pain 
leaves exhaustion afterwards. This is true;, but tlui 
same may be said of many pleasures. On the whole, 
however, since pleasure accompanies energies in har¬ 
mony with the well-being of the agent, whilst pain 
results from what is injurious, the law of self-conserva¬ 
tion contains a certain element of truth. Still, this 
principle is so vague that it advances us very little in 
accounting for particular forms of emotional expression. 

The complete solution of the problem has been 
undertaken by Darwin and Mr. Spencer. Their pro¬ 
fessed aim is to describe the genesis of emf)linnal 
expression in the history of the race,—to show how, and 
why, according to the hyjiothesis of evolution, certain 
expressive movements came to be attached* to special 
mental states. Darwin’s theory is embodied in three 
laws: 

I. The principle of the preservation of serviceable associated 
habits .—Movements which at an earlier period in the 
history of the race were insUumcntal in the relief or 
gratification of particular mental states, tend to survive 
when no longer of use. The phenomena of frou'ning 
and weeping are thus explained as being elfiicts on the 
eyebrows and lachrymal glands of the contraction of 
certain ocular muscles. This contraction was the result 
of prolonged fits of screaming, very frequent during 
infancy in the early history of the race. At pres('iu 
though the scream be voluntarily suppressc'd, and the 
cause removed, painful mental states will still produce’ 
the frown or the tears. Scratching the head was 
serviceable for the relief of cutaneous irritation during 
long years of pre-human existence, and still peisists as 
a gesture aroused by intellectual distress. Sinrilarly, 
grinding the teeth and clenching the fists, formerly 
useful actions in conflict, now accompany angry feel¬ 
ings when apparently purposeless. 
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2. The principle of antithesis .—Opposite impulses of 
will lend to urge us in opposite directions. In the same 
way, given certain states of mind leading to habitual 
actions under the previous principle, opposite states of 
mind will tend to set up movements of a directly con¬ 
trary nature, though they be, of no particular use. The 
flexuous iiioveinents of a joyful affectionate dog are thus 
accounted foi; as the antithesis of the rigid attitude of 
angry dislike. 

3. The principle of actions due to the constitution of the 
nervous system independently from ike first of the will^ and 
independently to a certain extent of habit. —'J'o this class are 
assigned all expressive movements not accounted for 
by the other two laws. Such are the trembling of the 
muscles, modiheations of the secretions, and other 
changes effected by particular emotions. 

On this theory we may make one or two brief 
remarks. As regards the first law, if the doctrine of 
descent w^ere already established, the explanation thus 
given of a few instinctive gestures, such as clenching the 
fists and grinding the teeth, would certainly be plausible. 
But that doctrine, it is needless to observe, is itself 
only a hypothesis against which an immense weight of 
objection has been raised. Even, however, were that 
doctrine admitted, the application of the law in a large 
majority of the cases would still be, to say the least of 
it, very improbable. To take the example of weeping, 
cited by Darwin, there is no real evidence to show that 
screaming of itself is productive of tears, for the 
screams of both infants and adults are often strongest 
when tearless; and, on the other hand, tears may flow 
from joy or pity, although these states cannot have 
been associated with infantile screaming. Similarly 
the connexion between irritation of the scalp and intel¬ 
lectual anxiety is very faint. 

A most important point, however, which is com¬ 
pletely overlooked by advocates of Evolution, is the 
fact that emotional expression must have often been 
disadvantageous, not beneficial, to the individual. If 
Talleyrand’s saying, “ Speech is given man to con¬ 
ceal his thoughts,” possesses an elenmnt of truth in 
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any condition of human society, assuredly the m mifeS” 
tntion of his feelin.s^s and desirt s must have been detri¬ 
mental to the agent in the earlier stages of animal 
existence. The premonitory disclosure of hatred or 
fear, for instance, would have been invariably unprofit¬ 
able. If, therefore, so serious a disqualification as 
either of these habits is compared with the infinitesimal 
advantages in the struggle for life, on which evolution¬ 
ists are wont to build up such great results, the impar¬ 
tial mind must conclude that, according to the theory of 
N atural Selection, instinctive modes of expression ought, 
as a rule, to have been extinguished almost as soon as 
they appeared. Treachery is the most potent of all 
weapons; and the exposure of his sentiments and inten¬ 
tions, however beneficial to his fellows, must have been 
ruinous to the individual in the long run. Consequently, 
if the ofily agencies at work were the casualties of 
Natural Selection, a large number of the most striking 
forms of emotional expression would never have come 
into existence. They can, in fact, only he acebunted for 
by the assumption that they were designed for the 
good, not of the individual, but of his neighbours. 

Darwdn’s second principle has met wijth but little 
acceptance even amongst his disciples. When we 
endeavour to realize precisely what is meant by con- 
trayy feelings tending to produce movements of an 
opposite nature, we discover that the conception of 
contrariety involved is extremely vague. “ What is 
meant, it may be asked, by opposition between the 
impulses of the will to turn to the right and to the left, 
over and above the contrariety of direction in the 
resulting movements ? And even supposing there were 
such mysterious contrast in our volitions, with which 
contrariety of movement had become instinctively asso¬ 
ciated, one might still inquire how we should be able to 
determine the proper antithesis in the case of any given 
emotion. Why, for example, should the movements of 
a dog during an outburst of affection be regarded'as the 
antithesis of movements which accompany anger, rather 
than of those which characterize terror ? As states of 
feeling, one suspects, terror before a threatening look 
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and the pleasurable elation at friendly symptoms, have 
quite as m.iny elements of contrast as tlie fcclinpjs said 
to be in antithesis b}' iNTr. l.):!r\rin ; and so far from the 
movements of these oj'-positc feelings being unlike, they 
very closely resemble one another in many respects, 
as may be seem in the fawning and crouching alti¬ 
tudes.” 

Darwin’s third principle is very comprehensive, but 
it suffers from the disadvantpige of explaining virtiudly 
nothing. It merely tells us th ’t the character of certain 
(expressive movements resulting from the excessive 
generati(m of nerve force by strong leveling is deter¬ 
mined by the constitution of the nervous system. This 
IS undoubtedly tlie case, and Mr. Dai win’s theory 
would, we believe, have approximated im^re to actual 
truth, though thereby losing the charm of ingenuity 
and originality, if it had assigned a considerably larger 
share of the phenomena to this cause. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer accounts for emotional expres¬ 
sion thus t Nervous energy is aroused by feeling, and 
tends to express itself in the discharge of motor activity. 
This discharge exhibits itself partly in a general enVi t 
diffused throughout the entire s^^stem, partly in sp* « ial 
cxcitcimcint within a restricted field. An attack of 
cougliing exemplifies both. The disturbance produced 
will be directly as the intensity of the feeling, and 
inversely as the size of the muscles acted upon. Thus, 
a faintly pleasurable feeling may excite a slight lateral 
oscillation in a dog’s tail, whilst stronger emotion sets 
him barking and capering around. Further, movement 
first takes hold of the smaller and more easil}'’ moved 
muscles, afterwards of the heavier parts, and finally of 
the whole body. This may be seen by tracing the 
external manifestations of a fit of anger or merriment, 
in the incipient stage s slight feelings act upon the lips 
and eyebrows, but as the passion grow's in strength the 
lungs, head, limbs, and finally the entire organism may 
be set'in violent motion. The particular movements 
within the restricted field, however, are those which 


Sully, Sematinn ttttd Intuition, p. up. 
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specifically express the several qualities of emotion. 
These movements are, in Mr. Spencer’s view, inlierited 
ancestral actions by which feelings similar in kind to 
those now aroused were formerly satisfied.^'*' 

Mr. Spencer’s law of nstneted discharges is sub¬ 
stantially identical with Darwin’s princi})le cf service¬ 
able associated actions, and the remarks we have made 
above are again applicable here. Mr. Spencer also 
illustrates his law by an account of the genesis of that 
most important emotional expression—the frown. The 
wide divergence between his explanation and that of 
Darwin, affords an instructive comment on the worth 
of the doctrine common to both. The corrugation of 
the eyebrows, Mr. Spencer tells us, is useful in pro¬ 
tecting the eyes from the rays of the vertical sun. This 
act would therefore have afforded an advantage in 
tr<)})ical regions during the combats of the animals 
from whom we arc more immediately descended. 
Accfjrdingly, those individuals in whom the nervous 
dl scharge accompanying the excitement *of combat 
chanced to cause an unusual contraction of the 

^ His theory may be summarized in his own»words: ** Every 
feeling has for its pi imary concomitant a diffused nervous discharge 
which excites the muscles at laif;;-, including those that move the 
vocal organs, in a clogrec proportionate to the strength of the 
teclmg, and, therefore, muscular activity increasing in amount 
becomes the natural language of feeling, increasing in amount— 
be the nature ol the feeling what it may A secondary concomitant 
ol loeling m general, as it rises in intensity, is an excitement by the 
diffused ilischarge, first of all in the small muscles attached to easily 
moved parts, alierwards of more numerous and larger muscles 
moving heavier parts, and eventually of the whole body, . . . 
Passing from the diffused to the restricted discharges, we have noted 
how there has been established in the course of Evolution, a 
connexion between the nervous plexuses in which any feeling is 
localized and the sets of muscles habitually brought into play for 
the satisfaction of the feeling. Whence it happens that the rise of 
this fooling shows itself by a partial contraction of these muscles, 
causing those external appearances called the natural language of 
tlie feeling.” (Cf. Principles of Psychology, § 502 ) Darwin’s "theory is 
expounded in his book, The Expression of the Emotions in Man and 
Animals, 1872. Mr. Spencer’s treatment of the subiect is given in 
his Ess.-’ys t,n the Physiology of Laughter t and in his Principles of 
Psychology, Pt. Vlll. c. iv. 
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corrugating muscles of the forehead “ would be more 
likely to conqiuir and k;;ive posterity—survival of the 
fittest tending in tluur posterity to establish and 
increase this p« ciiliaril}. ’The recurrence of angry 
feelings or non-pleasurable states of any kind would, 
therefore, by association tend after a time to excite the 
frown, where its utility as a sunshade had ceased. 
Mr. l.)arwin, as we have already mentioned, showed in 
an equally conclusive manner that frowning is an inherit¬ 
ance from ihe distortion of the facial muscles during 
long ages of infantile screaming. Both hypotheses 
exliiljit the fertile imagination possessed alike by the 
pliiiosopher and the naturalist, but the conflict in their 
conclusi(»ns ought to warn us of the excw'dingly pre¬ 
carious character of tlieir theory 

Mr. Spencer’s law of general diffusion corresponds 
to Darwin’s third principle, but is a far more definite 
and satisfactory description of the course of nenial 
disturbance. It appears to us to contain much truth. 
It gives a natural account of the gradual development 
of the external manifestation of feeling, and embraces 
many curious facts. Unfortunately, however, Mr. 
Spencer at times does not seem to distinguish clearly 
between the mental state and its physical concomitant, 
lie frequently appears, espc'cially in his article on 
Laughter, to speak as if the emotion were itself identical 
with, or transformable into, the accompanying discbaige 

“ Principles of Psychology, § 498. For Darwin’s account ot the 
gesture, cf. op. cit. pp. 225, 226. 

The distension of the nostrils by indignation, Mr. Spencer 
similarly traces to the accidental advantage gained by those of otir 
ancesUa's in whom the did used disrhargc chanced to dilate the 
no.strils during conflict, especially wlien influenced by non-pleasur- 
able feelings their mouths were filled by part of an antagonist’s 
body. The force of this ingenious explanation is somewhat 
se riously shaken by the tact, that the nostrils are also dilated in 
certain p.'eisuni stales; and we find Wundt classing this gesture 
under the general tendency to extend the mouth, eyes, nostrils, &c., 
in order to incirase aoreeable sensations. The act of blushing and, 
several other phenomena are also diflerently accounted for by these 
three writers. The simple truth is that once we get into the regions 
of pure imagination, there is absolutely no limit to tanciful h>po> 
theses. 
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of nervous energy; although he elsewhere recognizes the 
transcendent difference wliich separates them. More¬ 
over, rejecting Dr. Bain's law of se if-conservation, and 
teaching that motor activity is in proportion to intensity 
of feeling, whether pleasant or painful, he substitutes no 
other definite principltj to account for the peeuli can ties 
of expression which mark off widely different classc*s of 
feeling. 

Professor Wundt’s theory is formulated in three 
general laws: i. The principle of the direct alteration of 
innervation. This signifitis that intense emotions gene¬ 
rate their external expression by exerting an immediate 
reaction on centres of motor innervation, paralyzing or 
stimulating the action of many groups of muscles. To 
this cause are due the trembling of limbs and voice, 
palpitation of heart, contraction and enlargement of 
blood-vessels and capillaries instrumental in secretion, 
and consequent reddening under shame or anger, and 
pallor in fear. Change of colour is confined to the face, 
because the chief current of blood from the "heart is ta 
the head. 2. The principle of the association of analogous 
sensations. This means that different species of sensa¬ 
tions in which there is a certain community of tone or 
quality tend more easily to combine and strengthen each 
other. The muscles of the jaws thus assume an atti¬ 
tude of tension under energetic feelings, of agreeable 
ease in quiet satisfaction, and of unpleasant distortion 
under contrary emotions. The movements of the mouth 
and tongue under the action of sweet, bitter, sour, or 
disgusting tastes, are also excited by the idea of such 
sensations, and then transferred to analogousor 
emotions. The physical movement by which we seek to 
increase the pleasant sensation, or to diminish tlic 
painful one, is attached to the emotion whose quality 
bears some remote resemblance to the sensuous 
impression. 3. The principle of the relation of movement to 
the perceptions of sense. This law embraces all gestures 
and expressive motions not included under the other 
two. Movements of the eyes, head, and limbs accom¬ 
pany our thoughts and words. As our language or 
feehngs become excited we point towards distant 
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objects, clench our fists, iais(; our arms, erect our hc, ;id, 
and the like. We sriuliiifdy nod ass(mt, or deprecatinj^ly 
draw back our head trom tlie imagined object. We 
lend to close gur eyes before unplt asant impressions, to 
open them wider in ihc presence oi wliat is agreeable. 
This movement of the eyebrows ehdermines the wrinkles 
of the forehead, which assume a horizontal position in 
joy, bill vertical hues in sail ness. By the secoml 
principle these arlio is are trail shared to inmilal stales 
of care, ex])cctalion, and reflexion. The positions 
assumed by the moiitli, lips, nostrils, and eyes, when 
weejiing or laughing, all illiustrate the same principle. 

This theory is less imaginative than eitlu^r of those 
just inenti('iu*(l, but it aims at determining more 
accurately the relations between many classes of 
feelings and their expression. From a p.sychological 
stand-point it is superior to Mr. Spencer’s doctriiu, 
and it seems to give a pilausibie account of many 
phenomena. Nevertheless, the very limited value ol 
such theories should be clearly realized. Besides the 
fact that the final mystery—why any'^ mental state 
results in any physical movement—will ever remain 
insoluble, it jmust be also admitted that all tlu;st liy]>o- 
theses alike, even after very benevolent interjjretatioii, 
leave a large number of the most expressive symptoms 
of emotion incapable of any (^ther explanation than 
that such actions are products of man’s nature, whicii 
exquisitely manifest his internal feelings. 

The Origin of Language. —Rational language may 
be described as, a ay.sitm of convcnitonal signs representative 
oj thought: or we may defiiit‘ oral language in more precise 
fashion as, a system of articulated words representative oj 
thought. The primary object of language is the com¬ 
munication cf ideas; but it serves in addition as a 
record or register of past intellectual acquisitions, and 
also as a nit'chanical aid to thinking. The essence 
of language is the expression of thought,— notions, 
judgments, reasonings; hence flow all its other pro¬ 
perties. The origin of language thus understood, has 
formed a prolific subject of speculation. It is the 
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function of Theology, not Philosophy, to interpret the 
passages of Sciipture hearing on this matter, and to 
explain in what manner and to what extent this gift 
was communicated to the first human beings. Apart, 
however, from the decision of these points there 
remains for Philosophy the question; Could language 
have been invented by man, and, if so, by what aj^encies 
and laws would its development be gcjverned ? The 
latter investigation, moreover, is not purely hypothetical 
in character. Whatever be the exact interpretation of 
Scripture adopted regarding man’s initi.d endowment 
in tliis respect, the subsequent history of language will, 
in accordance with God’s usual providence, have been 
governed by natural laws. Abstracting then from 
Revelation, could language have arisen in a natural 
manner? and, however origii-ited, what are the 
principles which have determined its evolution ? 

To constitute rational speeJi the name must be 
employed consciously as a sign of an object of thought. 
The parrot articulates words, and the dog unmistakably 
manifests feelings of joy or anger; but neither of these 
animals is capable ol language in the proper sense of 
the term. Even the most pronounced advocates of 
Materialism are constrained to admit that no other 
creature l)ut man has ever attached a name to an 
object.For such an operation, a supra'sensuous 
power of abstraction and reflexion is absolutely neces¬ 
sary. Accordingly, language could not have preceded 
thr existence of intellect or reason. Manifesting thought, 
it must be subsequent to thought. It presupposes the 
formation of general concepts, and in its simplest 
employment of a word as a sign, language involves 
that apprehension of universal relations which is the 
characteristic feature of supra-sensuous intelligence. 
vStill, the invention of language does not require a 
previous fund of elaborate notions. Looking on human 
nature as we find it at present, the accumulation of 
a considerable collection of intellectual productsi and 
any but the most meagre cultivation of the rational 

’‘® Cf. Maiidsley, op. cit. p. 502. On the other hand, no tribe of 
men has yet been discovered void of the attribute of speech. 
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faculties seems naturally imj^ossible without the assist¬ 
ance of words. Blit fjiven men created with both the 
reflexive activity of thouglit aiui the physical power 
of making signs, and tjiey will inevitably soon learn to 
communicate their ideas to eacli other. 

Starting with the social instinct, we find that men 
tend to congregate together. In the next place, their 
nature is such that lively emotions are exjut ssed iK)t 
merely in facial changes, but in cries and moveinenls. 
Tliere is also exliibitcd in man, especially in early life, 
a curious mimetic impulse, which leads him to reprodm c 
in his actions and utterance the phenomena of external 
nature, wliether animate or inanimate, that most interest 
him. Cries thus elicited in sympathy or fright, having 
been both felt and heard by the individual in the presence 
of the external object, will be associated with it, and 
tend to be reproduced on other occasions, according to 
the laws of suggestion. Moreover, living in community 
and being of like nature and disposition, men would 
be impelled to similar manifestations, and would soon 
grow to associate their neigJibour’s utterances as well 
as their own with the appropriate external event. We 
have not, hpwever, yet reached rational language; wc 
are still in the jdane of sense and instinct. These are 
preliminary steps; still, gregarious brutes would get tlms 
far. But in addition to these aptitudes, man is endowed 
with the faculty of abstraction and reflexion, and this 
powa;r would now inevitably lead him to conceive and 
employ these expressions as signs of the corresponding 
obje.cts ; and at once we have rational speech. 

To the first query, then, we must answer in tin; 
affirmative. Apart from any special Divine inter¬ 
vention, man, with his present nature, by use of the 
iaculties which God has given him, would have invented 
.1 language. The materials employed for signs will be 
in part the exclamations emitted as interjections, in 
part mimetic utterances by which he seeks to suggest 
to the hearer the object imitated.*-*^ The indirect 

The hypotheses which lay chief stress on the interjectional 
and nnorr’toprrir impulses have been respectively styled by Mrix 
MuiJer the "Pooh-pooh and Bow-wow theories.” (Leiiurei oh ine 
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action of the onomatopa'ic tendency is, however, 
probably far more influential tlian its immediate 
results. Not only are analuj^ies obscived between the 
sensuous impressions and the sounds or feelings of 
effort put forth in the responsive vocal expressaai, but 
kindred utterances involving; a like tone of onscious- 
ness are used to designate analogous, though very 
unlike experiences. Still, by far the nu^st important 
pLirt of all languages, it has brnni f'orcihlv argued, is 
reducible by the science of Comparalive i*liilology to 
a small collection of generic roots representative of 
universal ideas though ap})lied to particular obju'ls. 
riu-se root-sounds, it is asserted, cannot be onoma- 
topreic; the}^ are indicative of characteristic actions or 
attributes of the object, and so are expressive not of 
particular impressions, but of general notions. For 
this reason they are fruitful and capable of forming 
part of the names of many things possessing this 
feature in common. These four hundred or five 
hundred ultimate roots, which remain as the generic 
constituent elements in the different families of lan¬ 
guages, are neither inter]ectional nor mimetic sounds, 
l)UL phonetic types produced by a power ‘inherent in 
iiLiman nature. There is, in fact, a species of natural 
harmony between the rudimentary oral expression and 
the corresponding thought, just as there is bclween 
the latter and the external reality,^ 


Sctencfi of Language, First Series, p. 344) He holds that the 
«jffioiency of these principles is extremely limited, many apparent 
instances of onomatopoeia noi being leally so, e.g. ihunJer from the 
same root as the Latin tenuis, tinder and thin Squirrel not from the 
rustling whirl’-ng of the little animal, but from the Greek iiliinuros 
--- shade, tad; the French sucre from the Indian sarkkara, &c He 
does not however seem to have considered sufficiently the mediate 
or indirect agency of onomatopoeia. 

Cf. Max Muller, op. cit. Lect. ix. Apart from the question of 
the original fund of root-sounds—which is equally a difficulty to all 
purely rational theories—Muller's general doctrine seems plausible. 
The fierce conflict, however, which still prevails on most funda¬ 
mental questions of the science of C'ompar.itive Philology makes 
one feel that beyond the limited region of common agreement even 
the most attractive hypotheses are extremely hazardous. Schleicher, 
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Very little original capital would have been required, 
and however this was obtained, whether in the form of 
casual sounds accompanying appropriate gestures, or as 
a spontaneous product of human nature, or as a collec¬ 
tion of suitable utterances elicited by J^ivine action, the 
start once eflrcLcd progress was comparative-ly easy. 
New siirrouiulings, new wants, the inventive energy of 
inlelk‘,ct, the force of anal^'g\^ multiplied and perfected 
the materials in use. Diversities of climate, food, and 
exercise, acting on the organism, modify the vocal 
machinery. Special occupations develope particular 
groups of words earlier in one district tlian in anotlier. 
Variety of classes, trades, and professions witliin the 
same nation fosters the simultaneous growth of a 
multiplicity of terms. I'he onomatopoeic and inter- 
jectional tendencies continue to make small contri¬ 
butions from time to time, but the great force whicli 
enriches our vocabulary is analogy. The old roots 
representing generic attributes merely ref]wire recom- 
Ihnation to express a novel object. Growth of language 
and intellectual power will be naturally concomitant, for 
they act and react upon each other. There is, conse¬ 
quently, a wide difference between the mental develop¬ 
ment of a child born to the inheritance of a wealthy 
language which embodies treasures slowly heape<l up 
by ages of past genius, and the members of a simple 
community provided with a meagre outfit of names, 
just sufficient to satisfy the necessities of life. 

for instance, the leading Darwinian in this field, whose confidence 
in his views is always in direct proportion to the obscurity of the 
sn[>ject-matter, asserts that languaj^e is a natural organism, the 
growth and decay of which is governed by fixed and immutable 
laws. Language is as independent of the will of the individual as 
the song of the nightingale. Opposed equally to both Max Muller 
and Schleicher is the chief American philologist, Professor Whitney. 
With Ijim language, which separates man from the brute, is 
e.ssentially a voluntary invention, an “ institution ” like government, 
and " is in all its parts arbitrary and conventional." [Life and Growth 
of Language, p. 282 ) Steinthal’s teaching increases the novelty, 
and Heyse, who stands to Hegel as Schleicher to Darwin, evolved 
a mystical creed on the subject, in unison with the spirit ol his 
master’s philosophy. An account of the various thef)ries is given 
in Sayce's Introduction to the Science of Language, Vol. f. c i, 
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Readings. —The ablest scholastic treatise on Emotional Activity 
which we have seen is Das Genuith und das Gefuhhvermogen dev neuren 
Psychologie, von J. Jungmann, S.J. Dr. Gutberlet handles the 
matter from a different point of view, op cit. pp. igg—229. On 
Language and Emotional Expression, id. 116 —128. A synopsis of 
Wundt’s theory of Expression is given by Ladd, op. cit. t>. 531. The 
subjects of the present chapter are discussed in P. Chabin’s Cours, 
sect. i. cc. vii. ix., also in sect. ii. Portions of Dr. M'Cosh's Emotions 
are valuable. 




PSYCHOLOGY. 


Book II. 

Rational Psychology. 


INTKODUCTORY. 

We have hitherto been engaged in sti]dying the 
nature of our several mental activities, and the 
inodes of their exercise; we now pass on to inquire 
into the constitution of the principle tfrom which 
they proceed. The aim of Rational Psychology is to 
penetrate to the source of the phenomena of con¬ 
sciousness. It endeavours to ascertain the inner 
nature of the subject of our psychical states, and to 
discover tlie relations subsisting between this subject 
and the body. In a word, Rational Psychology seeks 
to learn what may be gathered by the light of pure 
reason regarding the character, the origin, and the 
destiny of the human soul. 

The importance of such a study is obvious. 
What are we ? Whence come we ? What have 
we to do? What is there to hope for? ’These 
have ever been questions of transcendent interest, 
and never more so than at the present day. 
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Beside them, the most brilliant discoveries in the 
region of empirical facts, whether pliysical or 
psychical, sink into almost contemptible insignifi¬ 
cance. Mental association, the perception of space, 
the analysis of the emotions, are undoubtedly 
matters worthy of the psychologist’s attention, but 
when we compare them with such problems as the 
spirituality or immortality of the human mind, their 
relative triviality is vividly forced upon us. Neverthe¬ 
less, nearly all the best known English works upon 
Psychology entirely omit this branch of the subject. 
The philosopher’s most industrious observation and 
careful reflexion are devoted to ascertain the re¬ 
spective sensibility of various parts of the skin, to 
find out the range of vision in babies and chickens, 
and to catalogue the different elements which go to 
constitute a fit of anger or a feeling of pity. 
Whole volumes are allotted by him to the treatment 
of these and kindred subjects, whilst not a page of 
his work, described on the outside as Psychology^ is 
assigned to the discussion of the nature, origin, or 
destiny of the human soul. 

It is true, indeed, that many of those writers 
who adopt this course believe the mind to be 
merely a function of the brain. Still, in works 
professing to be scientific text-books on Psychologyy 
the authors are bound to substantiate such a 
view. The writer who frankly tells his reader that 
Materialism is the logical outcome of the theory 
of mental life which he presents, and who openly 
advances his arguments in support of that doctrine, 
shows that he at least apprehends, however wretch- 
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edly he fulfils the duty of the psychologist. But the 
hook which, claiming to be a treatise on Psychology, 
shirks altogether the question, whether there really 
be any mind distinct from the organism, indicates 
either a strange ignorance of the subject with uhich 
it professes to deal, or a want of candour and 
honesty in concealing the consequences of a theory 
which might shock some of its readers. 

As regards those authors who explicitly endea¬ 
vour to divorce Empirical Psychology from the 
philosophical or rational inquiry into the nature 
of the mind, the futility of their attempt is made 
evident by reflexion on the manner in wliich 
the solution of the most \vide-reaching meta¬ 
physical problems is aflected by the view taken 
as to the character of our mental operations. 
The first part of this work, whatever be its 
positive value, ought to have at least proved 
that it is impossible to isolate the doctrine of the 
phenomena of consciousness from Philosophy. Our 
convictions regarding the existence of an external 
world, the nature of the higher faculties of the 
soul, human responsibility, and the final question of 
materialism or spiritualism, must inevitably be de¬ 
termined by the account of the character of mental 
life accepted in the empirical portion of Psychology. 
Accordingly, the reader who has followed us so far 
will at all events have seen that any so-called 
scientific treatment of the mind which professes to 
keep clear of all metaphysical questions, and to 
leave the great problems of life untouched, must be 
delusive. 
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Our method of procedure here will be partly 
mductive, partly deductiv#' We start from the 
truths alreadv established to reach others not yei 
known. We argue froro the effect to the cause; 
from the character of tb >«5e mental activities which 
^\e formerly investigated with so much care, we 
shall now be able to i^f'er the nature of the subject 
in which they inhere. From what the mind does we 
will learn what it ts. From the spiritual character of 
our intellectual and voluntary operations, we will 
show that the soul endowed with the attributes of 
simplicity and spirniality; or rather, that by virtue 
of its nature it is a simple spiritual being. Whon 
this all-important truth has been firmly established, 
we shall dedacyi certain other propositions regarding 
thft soul's orig and destiny* 




SUBSTANTIALITY AND SIMPLICITY OF THE HUMAN 

SOUL. 

By the word Soul, we undfTstand the subject oi our 
mental life, the ultimate principle by which we feel, 
think, and will. We now proceed to expound and 
justify our doctrine regarding the nature oi ibe 
reality corresponding to this term soul : 

■ 

The Human Mind or Soul is a Substantial 
Principle. —This proposition merely asserts that the 
ultimate basis of our conscious life cannot be a mode 
or accident. K principle is that from which something 
proceeds. Substance we have already defined as, 
being which exists per se,** which subsists in itself, in 
opposition to accident, which is being that cannot so 
subsist, but must inhere in another being as in a sub¬ 
ject of inhesion. Now the last ground of our mental 
life, the ultimate basis of our psychical existence, 
must be a substantial principle. States of conscious¬ 
ness, mental modifications, necessarily presuppose a 
subject to which they belong. Even assuming that 
they may possibly turn out to be merely functions of 
the nervous system, phases or aspects of cerebral 
processes, they would still have their root in a 
substantial principle. Motion is impossible without 
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somethin" moved. A feeling necessarily implves a 
heini:f which feels. Cognitions and emotions cannot 
inhere in nothing. Volitions cannot })rocccd from 
nothing, they must have a source from which tlicy 
ilow. So far, even the materialist must agree with 
ns. He admits the existence of sensations, and he 
cannot deny the general principle hat a state or 
modification necessarily implies a subject. This 
ultimate substantial principle, which is the subject 
of our conscious states, we call the SoiiL 

The Human Soul is a Simple or Indivisible 
Substantial Principle. —By affirming the simpli¬ 
city of the soul we deny that it is either extended or 
composed of separate principles of any kind.^ Our 
argument runs thus: Every extended or composite 
substance consists of an aggregate of distinct atoms 
or parts; J^nt the subject of our conscious acts 
cannot consist of such an aggregate; therefore, it is 
not an extended or composite substance. The major 
premiss is evident. The minor is proved by a mul¬ 
titude of mental facts of which we will indicate a 
few. 

(I) The SimpHcify of Intellectual Ideas. —Every 
one’s experience teaches him that he is capable 

1 The schoolmen expressed the former attribute—absence of 
extension Cl coniposition of inlq^rant pnrts—by the term qti.inii.'niive 
sm/‘ltritv Tlie tact that the sonJ is not the result of a plurality ol 
principles coalescing to form a single nature (as e.g., in their view the 
lonnal and material principles of all corporeal objects) they sig- 
nilied by asserting ttiat it is ^essentially simple— simplex quoad essentiam 
f)ur proerf equally f xeludes all foims ot composition, that of extendea 
parts as well as th.it of separate unextended principles, whether 
ill )mogeneous or he'erogeneous. The unity of conscwusnes^i k mcom- 
patible with a muliiplicity of component dements, of whatev^ kind. 
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of forming various abstract ideas, such as tluvsc of 
1 icing, Unity, Truth, Virtue, and the like, wliich are 
ol their nature simple indivisible acLs. Now, acts 
of this sort cannot ilow from an extended or com¬ 
posite substance such as, for instance, tlic brain. 
This will be seen by a little reflexion. In order 
that ihc indivisi /de idea of, say, Truth, he; the result 
of the activity of this extended substance, either 
different parts of the idea must belong to difft rent 
parts of the brain, or each part of the brain must 1)0 
subject of an entire idea, or the whole idea must 
])ertain to a single part of the brain. Now the first 
alternative is absurd. The act by wliich the intellect 
apprehends truth, bein^, and the like, is an indivisible 
thought. It is directly incompatible with its nature 
to be allotted or distributed over an aggregate of 
separate atoms. But the second alternative is 
e(jually impossible. If dilfereiiL paits of the com¬ 
posite sulistaiice were each the basis of a complete 
idea, we should have at the same time not one, but 
several ideas of the object Our consciousness, how¬ 
ever, tells us this is not the case. Lastly, if the 
whole i<lea were located in one part or element of 
the composite substance, either this part is itself 
composite or simjde. If the latter, then our thesis— 
that the ultimate subject of thought is indivisible—is 
established at once. If the former, then the old 
series of impossible alternatives will recur again 

until we are finally forced to the same conclusion. 

• 

(2) The Simplicity of the Intellectual Acts of Judg¬ 
ment and Injereme .—A similar line of reasoning 
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applies here. The simplest jud.i^ment supposes 
tlie comparison of two distinct ideas, which must 
be siiniiltaiieoLisly appieheiicied by one indivi¬ 
sible agent. Sii]'pose the judgment, Science is 
useful,” to be ciudted. If the subject which appre¬ 
hends the two concepts “science” and “ useful” is 
not indivisilde, then we must assume that one of 
these terms is apprehended by one part and the 
other by a second; or else that separate elements 
of the divisible ^.ubject are each the seat of both 
ideas. In the lormer case, however, we cannot 
iia\e any judgment at all. The part a appre- 
heuids “science,” the different part b conceives the 
notion “ use ful,” but the indivisible act of com¬ 
parison r^jqairing a single agent who combines the 
two ideas is wanting, and we can no more have 
the affiiinative picdication than if one man thinks 
“science,”•and another forms the coiicept “useful.” 
Ill tlie St cond alternative, if a and b each simulta¬ 
neously apprehended both “ science” and “ useful,” 
then we should have not one but a multiplicity of 
judgiiieiiLs. The simplicity of the inferential act of 
tlie mind by w'bich we seize the logical sequence 
of a conclusion, is still more irreconcilable with the 
hypothesis of a composite siiL'ject. The three 
judgments—Everyy is z; every x is y; therefore, every 
X is z —could no more constitute a syllogism if they 
proct;c(led from a composite substance than if each 
proposition was apprehended alone by a separate 
man.* 


’ Cf. Balmez, op. cit. Bk. XT. c. ii.; and Lotze, Metaph, § 241; 
also our citation from the latter philosopher on pp. 252—254 These 
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(3) Memory .—Through memory we are awaie 
of our own aUiding personal identity. \Vc know 
with the most absolute certainty that we arc the 
same persons who yesterday, last week, fifty years 
ago, had some very vivid experience. But this 
would be impossible were the mind cojistituted of 
successive stares, or were the material substance the 
substantial principle in which these states inheie. 
riie constituent elements of the latter, it is a generally 
admitted physiological fact, are compU'tely changed 
in a coin{)aratively short time; and fleeting menial 
acts w^hich did not inhere in a permanent subject, 
could result no more in memory than could the dis¬ 
connected cognitions of successive generations of 
men. It is only an indivisible principle^ persisting 


jirtjofs, espe cially i, 2, and 3, are various illustrations of the argument 
tmainst M:ite;nalism based on what is called by modern writers the 
unity of am‘>ciou$nei>>>. This term signifies the truth tfiat our rnanifoUl 
conscious stat' s eiiv eitlicr explicitly referred to a single indivisible 
unity, or are. apprelitmded in reflexion to be possible only as acts 
ot such a simple sulject. '* We come to understand the connexion of 
oiir inner life -mly by referring all its events to the one Egw lying 
unclianged ahl<e beneath its simultaneous variety and its temporal 
succession. Every retrospect of the past brings \«th it this image 
of the Ego as the combining centre; our ideas, our feelings, our 
efforts an‘ comprehensible to us only as its states or energies, not as 
events floating unattached in a void And yet we are not incessantly 
making tliis relerence of the internal manifold to the unity of the 
Ego. It becomes distinct only in the backwanl look whic h we cast 
over our life with a certain concentration of collective attention . . 

It is not necessary and imperative that at every i.ioraent and in 
respect to all its states a Being should exercise the unifying efli- 
ciency put within its power by the unity of its nature. ... II the 
soul, even it but raiely, but to a limited c\tcmt. nay, hut once be 
capable of bringing together variety into the unity of consciousness, 
this slender fact is .sufficient to render imperative an inference to the 
indivisibility ot the Being by which it can be performed.” (Alicro- 
cpsniu.^, Bk. il. c i. § 4 ' TTic .student must be careful not to conceive 
the unity of comciousnc‘^i, in this .scn.se as oppo.sed to the doctrine of the 
ultimate duality of coHioousness m External Perception, cf. pp. 94—98 
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tinr,!ranged amid transitory states, that is able to 
afford an adequate basis for the faculty of remem- 
br.iiiee: “The condition necessary for the act of 
recollection is, then, the identity of the being who 
reinein])ers with that being whose former stat(‘s are 
n'called by memory. To remember the experiences 
of iinollier would be lo remember having been some- 
bihly else: in other woids, t(j simultaneously aflirm 
and deny one’s own identity, a pure and absurd 
contradielion.”* 

( 4 ) The Indivisibility of Volition, —The same line 
of argument as in the case of judgment estab¬ 
lishes the simt)lieity of the soul from the unity of 
consciousness presented in acts of will. An indivi¬ 
sible act of choice cannot be elicited by an 
assemblage of distinct parts or principles.'* How¬ 
ever, we leave the development of the proof to the 
reader. 

We have now demonstrated the simplicity of 
the substantial principle lying at the root of mental 
phenomena, and we have shown that it cannot be 
an extended or a coinposite reality. The arguments, 
indeed, which we have just given, prove not merely 
the simplicity but also the spirituality of the soul, 
though this latter truth will be explicitly treated in the 
next chapter. We have, accordingly, disproved the 

* Margerie, Phil ^sophie Contemporaine, p. 140. This the 
preceding argument bring out the permaMnu, as well as the smpli- 
city, of the subsl.uitial soul. 

" IC\hausl> ill ustnitions oi this argument are givea bjr Margeiie, 
pp. 1^1—156, and iiaimea, op. cit. Bk. IX. § y6. 
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cardinal dogma of Materialism—that thought and 
volition are functions of the brain. However, very 
brief examination of any of our conscious states 
would have been suilicient to show the absurdity of 
thus describing them. The essential properties of 
all functions of corporeal agents are retlucible to two 
—motion, and the generation of a material i)roduct. 
In other words, a function of a material agent is 
always something of a kind to be apprehended by 
the external senses, something which continues to 
exist when unperceived, something possessed of 
extension, occupying space, and exhibiting the action 
of force on other bodies. Now, the absence of all 
these properties is precisely what characterizes, not 
merely the higher activities of intellect,, but the 
most elementary sentient states. It is true that 
Dr. Bain, Mr, Herbert Spencer, and most modern 
materialists who shrink from the vulgar f/ankness of 
Cabanis, Vogt, and Broussais, refuse to speak of 
thought as a “ secretion of the brain,” But 
the facts to which we have above appealed arc 
absolutely decisive against Materialism, in however 
rclined a shape it appear. Still, we will seek to 
make its overthrow more complete in the next two 
chapters. We would also remind the reader here 
that the thesis of this chapter, though disproving 
the possibility of formal extension in the soul, does 
not exclude w hat is sometimes spoken of as virtual 
extension—that property in virtue of which an energy 
indivisible in itself may yet exert its iiitluence or 
force throughout an extended sphere. 

DD 



CHAPTER XXL 

THE SPIRITUALITY OF THE SOUL. 


In our last chapter wo have proved that the hmiifm 
soul must be a substantial principle, and, moreover, 
that this principle must be of an indivisible and 
abiding nature. We now pass on to demonstrate 
that the soul is spintuaL or immaterial. The 
attribute of spirituality is sometimes confounded 
with that of simplicity, but it is important to care¬ 
fully distihguish these two terms. By saying that 
a substance is simple we mean that it is not a 
resultant or product of separate factors or parts. 
By affirming that it is spiritual or immaterial, we 
signify that in its existence, and to some extent 
in regard to its operations, it is independent of 
matter. The principle of life in the lower animals 
was held by the schoolmen to be in this sense an 
example of a simple principle wliich is nevertheless 
not spiritual, shice it is absolukiv dependent upon 
the organism, or, as they said, completely iuimersed in 
the body. St. Thomas, accordingly, speaks of the 
corporeal souls of brutes. 

The Human Soul is a Spiritual Substance.— 
The human soul is the sul)ject of various spiritual 
activities; but the subject of spiritual activities 
must be itself a spiritual being; there foie the sou) 
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must be a spiritual beinj^. The minor ]>rciniss is 
merely a particular application of the axiom, that 
the operation of an agent follows its nature —actio 
sequitur esse. As the being is, so must it act. The 
establishment of the general truth of this principle 
is a problem for Metaphysics, but all that is necessary 
for our pur[)osc becomes evident on a little careful 
consideration of the axiom. An effect cannot 
transcend its cause : no action can contain more 
perfection or a higher order of reality than is 
])ossessed by the being which is the entire source of 
that action. If, then, a mental activity can be shown 
not to be exerted by a material organ, or to be in any 
degree independent of a material organ, the principle 
from which that activity proceeds must be Similarly 
independent. It is positively unthinkable that 
whilst the soul depended as regards its whole being 
on the organism, it should still in sorne of its 
exercis(is be in any way indei)L'nJent of the organism. 
If, accordingly, any activities, modifications, or 
faculties of the soul are spiritual, then the soul itself 
is spiritual. For the proof of our major premiss— 
that we are endowed with activities of a spiritual or 
immaterial kind—we have only to refer to the results 
established in chapters xiii. and xviii. where we 
showed both Intellect and Will to be intrinsically 
independent of the body. We will, however, here 
recall some of the facts which bring out in the 
clearest manner the truth of our thesis: 

I. The Spirituality of the Faculty of Thought .—We 
are capable of apprehending and representing to 
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ourselves abstract and universal ideas, such as 
truth, unity, man, triangle; we can form notions 
of spiritual being, ^.g., of God; we can under¬ 
stand necessary truths; we can comprehend 
possibilities as such; and we can perceive the 
rational relations between ideas, and the logical 
sequence of conclusion from premisses. But we 
have shown that such operations as these are 
spiritual phenomena, which must accordingly pro¬ 
ceed from a spiritual faculty. They could not be 
states of a faculty exerted through, or intrinsically 
dependent on, a bodily organ. A power of this kind 
can only react in response to physical impressions, 
and can only form representations of a concrete 
character; depicting contingent individual facts. 
But universality, possibility, logical sequence, general 
relations, do not constitute such a physical stimulus, 
and conseq*uently could not be apprehended by an 
organic faculty. Accordingly, these higher mental 
functions must be admitted to be of a spiritual 
character; they thus transcend the sphere of all 
actions depending essentially or intrinsically by 
their nature on a material instrument. If, however, 
any intellectual activity is of a spiritual ch racter, 
the soul itself must be a spiritual being. 

2 . Self-Consciousness .—The reflex operation ex¬ 
hibited in the act of self-consciousness, is also of 
a spiritual or supra-organic order, and cannot be 
the activity of a faculty essentially dependent on 
a corporeal member. The peculiar nature of this 
aptitude, so fundamentally opposed in kind to all 
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the properties of matter, has been already gone into 
at such length,^ that we can afford but little space 
lor the subject here. We will, however, call attention 
to that aspect of this familiar pheiioincnon which 
has been often rcicognizcd by profound and thought¬ 
ful minds to be the most wonderful fact in the 
universe. In the act of self-consciousness there 
occurs an instance of the complete or perfect 
reflexion of an indivisible agent back on itself. I 
recognize an absolute identity between myself 
thinking about something, and myself reflecting on 
that thinking Self. The Ego reflecting and the Ego 
reflected upon is the same; it is at once subject and 
object. Now an action of this sort is not merely 
unlike the known qualities of bodies: .it stands 
in direct and open conflict with all the most funda¬ 
mental characteristics of matter. It is in absolute 
contradiction with the essential nature of matter. 
One part of a material substance may be made to 
act upon another, one atom may attract, repel, or 
in various ways influence another, but the assump¬ 
tion that one atom can act upon -that precisely 
the same portion of matter can be agent and patient 
in its own case—^is repugnant to all that either com¬ 
mon experience or physical science teaches us. If 
then this unity of agent and patient, of subject and 
object, is so contrary to the nature of matter, 
assuredly an activity every element of which is 
intrinsically dependent on a corporeal organ cannot 
be capable of self-reflexion. To such an activity self- 
knowledge, and the unity of consciousness, would be 

» Pp. 243—247, 337 -- 348 * 
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impossible. Consequently, there is a spiritual power 
within us, and the root from which it proceeds must 
be intrinsically independent of the body. 

3. TJie Will ,—The interest attached to the 
discussion of the freedom of the will is chiefly due 
to the bearing of that doctrine on the nature of the 
human mind. If any of man’s volitions are free, if 
they are not the outcome of the forces playing upon 
him, then there must be within him an inner centre 
of causality, an internal agent, a nucleus of energy, 
enjoying at least a limited independence of the 
organism. The argument based on voluntary action 
may, however, start from two distinct points of view: 

(a) A,merely sentient agent—one whose whole 
being is immersed in material conditions—can only 
desire sensible goods. It can only seek what is 
proportioned to its nature, and this is always 
reducible to organic pleasure or avoidance of 
pain. On the other hand, to a spiritual creature 
which is endowed also with inferior faculties, both 
sensuous and supra-sensuous good is adaj)ted. 
Therefore, the aspirations of the latter are un¬ 
limited, while those of the former are confined 
within the sphere of material well-being. But our 
own consciousness, history, biography, and the exist¬ 
ence of poetry and romance, all overwhelm us with 
evidence of the fact that man is moved by supra- 
sensible good. Love of justice, truth, virtue, and 
right 'for its own sake, are motives and impulses 
which have inspired some of the greatest and 
noblest works chronicled in the narrative of the 
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human race. Consequently, there must be in man a 
principle not completely subject to material con¬ 
ditions. 

(b) Again: we are free; we are capable of 
self-determination; but no organic facult' can 
determine itself. Such an action, as we have already 
insisted, is repugnant to the essential nature of 
matter. On the other hand, were our volitions nf)l 
spiritual, were they, as our opi»onont 5 allege, merely 
subjective phases or mental states inseparably bound 
up with organic processes, did they not proceed 
from a principle independent of matter, then moral 
freedom would be al)Soiutely im])ossiblc'. Man would 
be devoid of restxaisibility and iiicapabie of iiioralily. 
But we have sh(j'\)i that this is not lh^, case, c<'n- 
sc(jiiently there is in man a factor not essentially 
dependent on his corpoit'il frame; in other words, 
there is in man a spiritual principle. 

Objections ukokij ac.mnst the Simplicity and 
Spirituality of the Soul. —We will here sketch the 
chief diliiciiUies which have been urged against the 
simplicity and spirituality of the sou!. As the two 
classes of objoctuuis merge into each other we will not 
attempt to separjite them : 

(i) In. exiiositions of the coarser, though not least 
consistent forms of Materialism, such assertions as the 
following have licen boldly put forward: “La pens6e 
est line secretion du cervtiau.” (Cabanis.) “ There sub¬ 
sists the same relation between tliought and the brain, 
as between bile and the liver.” (Vogi.) Moh'sehott de¬ 
scribes thought as “ a motion in matter,” and also as a 
“ phosphorescence ” ol the brain.- Other philosophers 

• For an account of nio-k iu German Materialism, cf. Janet, 
Mttfnialism of the Present Day, c. i. ; also Margerie, Philosofhie Con^ 
temporatne, pp. 191 - 7 .a 6 . 
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of like metaphysical acumen have been found to 
proclaim the existence of the soul to be disproved, 
because anatomy has not revealed it, the “ dissectin,!^ 
knife” having never yet laid it bare. 

Writers of this stamp scarcely deserve serious 
refutation. To speak of thought as a “ secretion ” or 
“movement” of cerebral matter is to talk deliberate 
nonsense. Thought is essentially unextended. The 
idea of virtue, the judgment that two and two must 
equal four, the series of ccmnectcd reasonings by which 
the Forty-Seventh Proposition of Euclid is established, 
the consenting act of the will, the emotion of admira¬ 
tion, are by their nature devoid of all spatial relations. 
The various secretive organs effect movements and 
material products. Their operations occup}'’ space, 
and the resulting substance is possessed of rcsistanc(\ 
weight, and other material properties. The process 
and the product can be apjuehended by the external 
senses, and they continue to exist when unperccived. 
Conscious states are the exact reverse in all these 
points. The microscope has never detected tlani. 
They cannot be weighed, measured, or botth d. When 
not perceivefl they are non-existent; their only esse is 
percipi. Even Mr. Herbert Spencer is forced to admit 
the futility of attempting to reduce mental states to 
physical processes: “No effort enables us to assimi¬ 
late them. That a feeling has nothing in common 
with a unit of motion becomes more than ever 
manifest when we bring them into juxtaposition.”® 

■ Principles of Psychology, Vol. I. § 62. Dr. TynclaU admits the 
same truth in a frcqiitnlly cited paragraph; “The passage 
from the physics of the brain to the corresponding facts ot 
consciousness is unthinkable. Granted that a definite thought and 
a definite molecular action in tlie brain occur simultaneously, we 
do not possess the intellectual organ, nor apparently any rudiments 
of the organ, which would enable us to pass by a process of 
reasoning from one to the other 'I'liey appear together, but we 
do not know why. Were our minds and senses so expanded as to 
enable us to see and feci the very molecules of the brain, were we 
capable of following all their motions, all their groupings and 
electric discliarges, if such there be, and were we intimately 
acquainted with the corresponding states of thought and feeling, 
we should be as far as ever from the solution of the ftroblem 
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( 2 J lo a slightly less crude way conscioiKness is 
described as a ftmction of the brain: “ On sail quo le 
sentir ne peut 6trc consitlcre que comme line function du 
cerveau.”* “There is every reason to hcJieve that 
consciousness is a function of ucfvous matter^ when tlial 
matter has attained a certain dia^rec of organization, 
just as we know the other actions to which lln' ir rvnis 
system ministers, such as reflex action, anrl tiie like, to 
be.”6 “Thought is as much a function of matter as 
motion is.’*® The use of the term “ function,” liowever, 
does not better the materialist’s position with an\ 
reader not contented with payment in obscure words. 
What is a “ function of matter”? The only “ hinctions” 

h/ 

of matter of which pln'^sical science is cogniz.-nt consist 
of movements or changes in mailer. Now, thought, as 
we have just pointed out, is nt^thing of this sort. If w(' 
employ this word at all, \vc must sjH*ak of intellectual 
activity as a function of something utterly opposeil in 
nature to all known subjects of material for^c. When 
mental processes are at work, inovi im nts indeed talce 
place in the nervous substance of the cerebrum, and it 
is accordingly true thai the brain “ functions ” and 
expends energy whilst we think. But*neith<'r tin's 
functioning nor the energy expended constitul< s thouffhL 
As Dr. Tyndall says, the “chasm” betweem the two 
classes of facts still remains “ intellectun 11 v impass¬ 
able.” 

( 3 ) Dr. Buchner, by comparing the organism lo the 
steam-engine, seeks to prove that mental life is mt;rely 
the result of the complexity and variety ni the material 
forces and properties at work in the former. “ Thought, 

—* How axe these physical processes connected with the facts 
of consciousnos.s ?' The chasm between the tu.’i classes remains 
still intellectually impassable.” (Address to the British Association at 
Norwich.) Protessor Huxley has, in one of his better moments, 
endorsed this doctrine. (Cf “Mr Darwin and his Critics,” 

Rev. Nov. 1871.) But the passage tells equally against the “function ’’ 
view of the. next objection, advocated at times by Mr Huxley himself 
Broussais. Cf. M.-rgerie, op cit. p. 180, 

® Prof. Huxley, '\nitcmp. Rev. Nov. 1871. Cf. Herbert’s Modem 
Realism Examined, p. 41. 

• Huxley, Macmillan’s Magazine, May, i8yo. 
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spirit, soul, are not material, not a substnnce, but 
the elT(;ct of the conjoined action of many materials 
endowed with forces or qualities. ... In the same 
manner as llie steam-engine produces motion, so does 
the organic comjdication of force-endowed materials 
produce in the animal body c'ffects so interwoven as 
to become a unit, whicli is then l)y us called spirit, soul, 
thought. The sum of these effects is nothing material ; 
it can be ]>e'. ceived by our senses as little as any other 
simpk' force, such as magnetism, eh'clricity, &c., merely 
by its manifestations."" 

This is a fair example of the random methods of 
reasoning employed by materialists. What is the re¬ 
sultant of the aggregate of forces accumulated in the 
steam-engine? It is nothing more nor less than move¬ 
ments o( portions of matter, all perceptihle by the 
external senses. If the engine drags a train, we may 
speak of the motion of the latter as being a single 
effect, but^the occurrence has only a moral or meta¬ 
phorical unity. It is really a series of events, a vast 
assemblage of parts of inallir moving other parts. 
Now, when we turn to the living organism, we find, 
indeed, a similar set of movt;meiits and displacements 
of matter, but we find also in addition to these physical 
occurrences, and differing from them, as Mr. Spencer 
says, “by a difference transcending all other diffe¬ 
rences,” the very phenointmon to be explained, “ spirit, 
soul, thought.” Granting, tlien, for the sake of argu¬ 
ment, similarity between the material forces collectf-d 
in the steam-engine and in the human body, at most 
the legitimate inference would bo that the various 
movements and organic changes observable in tlu' 
body were the outcome of its material energy; but 
there is not a shadow of a reason for attributing the 
distinctly new phenomenon of consciousness to that 
energy. In the final sentence another piece of confused 
and inconsistent thinking is introduced. Thought is 
there likened to the “ simple forces^ magnetism, elec¬ 
tricity,” &c. But the only known manifestations oi 

^ Kraft UHd Staff (Trans.), pp. 135, 136. Cf. Herbert, op. cit. 

VP 50--52 
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plf'rtrif iLy, magnetism, &c., consist in tlic jTodiicti )n 
ul niovcMnenl. Consciousness, liuwever, is rev aii<i in 
a (liWerent way. Of the nature of filicliicity or niag- 
netisni as a simple foicc we know nothing. The word 
is merely an ahsti.ict term to (h notc the unknown muse 
o{ a certain spci ics of movemi'nls coming unik .* <'X(f’rna1 
observation. C)n the other band, of mental stat('S we 
h.'iv(^ immediate' internal exjxan nce, and that experience 
disc loses conscious life as ctntred in one single'-hi'ing, 
in a j)ccnliar indivisible unity nlteily repngnant to the' 
composite* nature of a material subject.® 

(4) Against the spirituality of the principle of 
thought, it was objected bv I.a>f'kc that matlcr lias a 
great variety of wondc'itul and unlike' piopcrties, that 
our knowledge of these is still very limited, and, con- 
sciquc ntly, that we are not justiiied in asserting that 
matter could not be tlie subject of iiiU'llectual activity. 
Furtlr r. such a statement is dcrogatoi^' cjf the Divine 
power, implying that God Ifimself conkj not endc^w 
matter waili thc' iaculty of tli nght. We most re-adily 
admit our know'ledge ol malLei to be still very ina.dc' 
quatc', and we ali(->w that matter possesses many unlike 
qualities. But it is not from mere cKssimi'iarity in 
cliaracter subsisting betweem mc'ntal and material 
plienomena—altlioiigh tins dissimilarity “transccaids all 
other differences”—that we inler a distinct principle. 
It is from thc ahsoluLti contrariety in nature which sets 
them in opjiositiop. In spite of the imperfect condition 
of our accpiaintance wdth matter, we can affirm witli 
absolute certainty that some new pro])erties, e.g. self- 
motion, can never be discovered in it. It is, too, no 
refl(;xion on the power of God to say that He cannot 
effect a metaphysical impossibility, such as the endow¬ 
ment of an extended substance Avith the indivisible 
spiritual activity of self-consciousness would be. 

® " Fifty million molecules, even when they are highly complex 
and unstable phosphorizecl compoiuids, gyrating in them®st wonder¬ 
ful fashion with inconceivable rapidily, ceririinly do not constitute 
me thing. They do not, then, by molecular constitution and activi¬ 
ties, even constitute a ph>.sical basis which is cciutuvalile as a 
representative or correlate of one thing." (l-^add, op cit p. 595.) 
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(5) The spirituality of the soul, it is snicl, is dis- 
])rov(‘(l 1))/ the ahsohite dep<uulence of ment.il life on 
bodily conditions—a depf^ndiuicc' more (‘ffcctivelN estah 
lished by l^hysiology and PaLlu)lo^y each smeoeding 
year. We find, it is asserted, that intcllecliiai ability 
varies in pnaportion to the size of the brain, its weight, 
the complexity of its convolutions, ami the intensity of 
its phos])horesctmt activity. IMemtal pow(ir^ ilevidope 
conconiilaniK with the growth of the brain, and sinii* 
larly deteriorate with its decay or disease: “ The 
doctrine of two substances, a material united with an 
iinniat('rial, . , . which has prevaih'd from th(‘ time of 
'I'lioinas Aquinas to the present day, is now in course 
of bt'iug modified at the instance of niiuiern Pli\siolci;' . 
The depentlence of pure!}' intellectual operatiojis sueli 
as memory upon material processes has been reluctantly 
adinilb'd by the partisans of au iuimalMial principle, 
an admission incom[).itib]e with the isolation of the 
iutelh'ct in Aristotle and Aquinas. ... Of the mintl 
apart from the body wc Iravc n(' direct expcnii-nr e and 
absolutely no knowhidge. . . . li. tiu'scixmd phua*, we 
have e\ cry reason to believe that tluax is in r<iiuj)any 
with all our «nental processes an unhrohn maierid! wc 


d'lds argument in behalf of Materialism gains much 
of its weight with many minds from the belu-f tliat 
those who lormerly dt^fended tire spnitnalit\ of the soul 
concadved it as an indc'pendent entity staiulin.g out ol 
all relations to the body. The allusion to St. Thomas 
in ihei ]->assage just quoted is an (‘xpression (»f this 
belief. Recent advances in physiological l-inc'wledgo, 
it is imagined, have disproved this supposed mutual 
isolation of the two substances, consequently the infer¬ 
ence is that modern science has rendered untenable 
the spirituality of the soul. Now, in the first place, 
this historical theory is utterly false. It is mainly 
since the rebellion against Scholasticism, inaugurated 
by DescA'jlies, that this exaggerated antagonism betweem 
soul and body has been advocated by anti-materialist 


• Dr. Bain. Mind and Body^ pp 130, 131. Similarly Maiidsley, 
op. cit. c. ii. 
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thinkers. The central idea of the Peripatetic Psycho¬ 
logy, as expounded by every leading ^vriter, from Albert 
the Great to Suarez, is the conception ot (he soul as 
suhstafitial form of the body—a view which implies the 
most intimate union and ijilerdependcnce between these 
two co-( fficient piijicij)]es of man. 

Consequently, so far from ignoring or admitting 
“ w'ith reluctance " the influence of bodily" conditions 
on mental operations, the great(;st ernpliasis is laid 
upon tlie fact, as any one possessed of an ekanentary 
acquaintance with the wiitings of St. Thomas or 
any other scholastic, on the appetites, imagination, 
sense-perception, memory, &c., must know. Mediaeval 
philosophers were just as well aware as our wise 
men of to-da}/^ that age, bodily flitigiic, the processes 
of digestion, disease, stimulants, and the like, .ilfect 
our mental operations; and in tjking these into 
ac.count they had to meet by anticipation every diffi¬ 
culty that has or can be raised from tin physiological 
quarter. Physiok^ey has brought to light no facts of 
essentially novel significance in their bt'aring on this 
problem. It has, indeed, given us a belter knowledge 
of the material slructuie of the brain *and nervous 
systiiii, and of the occuriciice of special processes 
there in conjunction witli mental states; but the 
ge neral principle of intcrdejicndeiice between mind and 
body, illustrated in such facts, was forced on the hiirimn 
intellect in its very eailiesi attempts at psychological 
speculation. Moreover, it should be remembered that 
Ceiebral Physiology is still in a very backward and 
hazy stag6, that the positive knowledge we have of the 
character of neural processes is of the most meagre 
description, and that the vivid descriptions of currents 
and discharges of nervous energy, of neural tremors, 
and of molecular waves along various fibres, so freijuent 
in matciialistic works, are, in the present state of actual 
science, the merest conjecture.^® 

It is not too much to say that Cerebral Physiology has as yet 
done absolutely nothing towiirds even the definition of the physio¬ 
logical concouiilants of tho hiL;her mental operations, whilst its 
bucce^ as regards the lowest and simplest forms of conscious life is 
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In the next place, assuming for the moment that 
all the assertions regarding the intimate relatioins 
between neural coiuhtions and menial Jiie were accu¬ 
rately true, and in no way exaggerated, how would 
this prove more tliaii .in t;\tiinsic dependence of 
the soul on the laxly whii li it enlivens : “ For, suppose 
for an instant that human thougJit was of such a 
nature that it could not exist without sensations, 
without inirigt's and signs (I do not mean to say 
that no kiuil of thought other than tins is possil)Ie); 
suppose, 1 repeat, lli.it sueli were the coiulilions of 
human thought, is it not cvid< nt that a nervous system 
would be then required to render sensjtion possible, 
and a nervous centre to lender possible the cunceiitra- 
tioii of sensations, the form.ation of signs and of images ? 
According to tin t hypothesis, the brain would be the 
organ ol miagiii.ition autl ol language, without which 
there would be no thought for tin luiman niind.”^^ In 
such a case— and liiis is pu cisely the theory of 
St. Thomas—wliatevLT alfccls the organ or instrument 
of the mind will naturally rnodily mental opi rations. 
Now, we have shown m chapter xv. how intellect 

still of a very humble, not to say dubum-. character. Of the theory 
ot certain scienu.sts, "tliat all mental phenomena, whatever their 
vaiiod cliaracteristic shatliiig, have e\.iel equivalents, as it were, in 
specific forms of tlie ii(a \e commotion oi the livin;’ brain," Professor 
l^dd remarks ■ ** (>ur first iinpreasion on considenrif^ the loregoing 
way ol accounting lor mental phenomena is that of a certain sue 
prising audacity The theory, standini'; on a sleucler basis of real 
fact, makes a leap into the dark winch cerrie? it cent line s in advance 
of where the light of modcTii re‘..earcti is now cle^arly sinning ’’ lie 
demonstrates conclusively that e ven in such infcaior and compara 
lively simple problems as the de^termination of the physiologictil 
conditions of variations in the quantity, quality, and time-rate of 
sensation, "almost everythin^^ needed for an exact science of the 
relations of the molecular changes in the substance of the brain and 
the; changes in the states of consf iousno.ss, is laineiitably delicient;" 
whilst as regards the neural conditions of spiritual acts, such as the 
conviction of the principle of causality, or the idea of substance, he 
shows that .science must remain in absolute ignorance. (Cf I'bysto- 
loffical Psyih<il()>'v, pp. 592—597.) On the unsatisfactory condition of 
science on this subject, cf. also Janet's AJulerialtsm oj tiU i'resent Ihiy, 
pp. 132 , 133- 

Janet, op. cii p 134. 
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requires as an essential condition tlie operations of sense 
and imagination, ajxl is llieielore i‘xlriTisi<'alK 'lopendent 
for its materials on tiusc organic lacultits. Jiiit, on the 
other hand, study of the characte-r of its activity has also 
proved to us that the syuritual power triinsceiids the 
material order, and that this {lowiT is in its inne nature 
essentially and intrinsically independent of matter. The 
continuity of the org.inic process, it proved, would be 
accountexl for by the exi'rrise of the imaginaiivi; faculty, 
whieli llui iiuelhct requirt s as a condition of its opera 
tion. That neither imagination nor organic memory 
are, as Mr. Bain irrqdies, niiilicctual activities, must 
have been evident in the earlier part of this woik. 

In answer to the sage oi)St;rvation that we never find 
mind ajrart Iroiii body, it is suflicient to reply tliat 
coucumitauce does not prove identity, and that at all 
events we often hud body without mind. W henever we 
meet with a new group of jiroperties or ellccls utterly 
incapable of being accounted for by previously known 
caiises, we are bomul, according to the most universally 
recognized canons of pli\sical science, to assume a new 
cause for these phenomeua.^^ As regards the part of the 
difficulty which lays stress on the- relations between 
the character of the brain as a whole and intellectual 
ability, wiiilst we readily admit tlirit the vastly superior 
mental faculties of mun would kad us to anticiji.ito in 
liis e.'isc a more perfect ij.sLriimeut tlian is to he iound 
in the brute kingdom, it is worthy of notice that science 
has as yet completely faik'd to assign any distinct pro¬ 
perty of man’s brain by which his intellectual superiority 
is marked.I® 

** Cf. I otzfc, Micrvco-utus, Vol. I p. 149. 

" Since evidcully the u'iLM’.'.iii’ of the bnin cannot be the 

measure of intelligence, because if bo the elephant and the whale 
ought to excel the greatest human genius, therefore refuge has l)ren 
taken in gronter yWabi'C weight . . . Since again in this respect man 
is surpassed by several of the smaller birds (r.g., the titmouse), ami 
the atlult by the child, the multiplicity, complexity, and thickness 
of the convolutions on the surface of the biain are to afford the 
solution. But since on this principle the ox ought to distinguish 
itself by mental capacity, appeal is made to the chemical constitution 
of the cerebral substance, and the excellence of man’s intellect 
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(6) It has been asserted that the arp^nments from 
Mcanory and an ahidiuf^ Personal Identity amid con¬ 
tinuous change in the substance coin [losing the material 
organism do not possess any real force, that “the body 
has its identity too in type or form, although the consti¬ 
tuent molecules may cliangc ami be replaced.”^^ If we 
cut our name deep in a young ]'o[)lar tree, and return 
after fifty years, the same word may still be fountl 
engravi tl there; similarly a scar received in childhood 
wilipcisi'^t to the end of life. Consequently, although 
the individual molecules coinjiosing the brain change 
rapidly, the new elements may fall into the places of 
the old, and any modifications or dispositions to sjiecial 
modes of vibration imprinted by past experience will 
thus be conserved. In this way, by'^ the reproduction of 
former tiioughts, Memory and Personal Identity are 
secured amid a continuous flux of matter. 

Tlie more, however, careful attention is devoted to 
this objection, the more thoroughly convinced, we are 
assured, the mind will be of the hopeless failure of the 
materialist or phenonienalist solution of the problem. 

attributed to the richness of his brain in phosphorus; but here aj^ain 
the superiority of the human cerebrum is disputed two pro¬ 
verbially stupid animals, the sheep and the goose." (Guiberlet, 
Psvihologie, p 255 ) On the relative weight, size, &c., of brains, 
cf J..add, op. cit. Pt. II c i.; also Surbled, Le Cerveau, cc. iv.—xii. 
n'h('. latter writer gives some very interesting statistics on this point. 
'I'llus, the average cubic ca[)acity of Parisian skulls—which are 
larger than those of most liuiopean nations—is estimated to-day 
at about i,55gcc. whilst six skulls of “Cave-men," assigned to the 
I’alaiolitbic period, average i,6o0cc, and a collection of skulls of 
ancient Gauls reach i, 592 cc* 'I'hib does not seem very favourable 
to hlvolution. Again, as regards the weigiil of the brain: Cuvier 
us< cl to be triumphantly cited by materialists, as an example of 
great iniellt.ct, due to a very heavy brain —T.830 grammes (about 
nibs]. The average British brain is about 1,400 grammes (3 lbs.). 
Ihit in recent times cases of brains exceeding that of Cuvier have 
been found combined with very moderate abilities. A still more 
.surprising fact is that Gambetta, whose mental gifts French mate¬ 
rialists, at all events, will be the last to deny, was possessed of 
actually only 1,160 grammes (2^ lbs.) of cerebral material, an 
endowment inferior to that of the low^ tribes of savages Un¬ 
doubtedly, great intellectual power is, as a role, accompanied by 
a large brain, bm there are very serious exceptions to the law. 

Dr. Bain, Mim and Body^ p. xg6. 
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The word identity^ as Dr. Bain allows,^* is applied loosely 
in various senses. We speak of the identity of the 
English people since the Norman Conciuest, and of the 
iilentity of a regiment, a bank, or a newspaper during a 
long period, though not a single constituent ot the ol)ject 
persists unchanged. But in none of tliese cases have 
we anything approaching to what we call personal uientity. 
There is an apparent external unity wliich binds under a 
common notion really different sets of things or eventSu 
The aggregate of elements composing the object at one 
time, may be in every particular dilfereiiL from what 
they were at another. There is no real identity in such 
a case, and rational mennay or sell ( onsciousness would 
be impossible to a being constituted solely of such 
changing materials. 

As regards the mark on the tree, abstracting from 
the Peripatetic doctrine of a single vital principle 
persisting throughout the life history of every organism 
—a question beside the present discussion—^we may 
assert that the only sameness which connects the 
incision of my name on the young sapling with that 
found on the tree of thirty years later, lies in the 
extrinsic circumstance that similar thoughts will be 
produced in minds which contemplate the impressions 
at the different periods. Identity in the physical 
impressions themselves there is none. The imprinted 
name originally consisted merely of certain vacant 
spaces at a certain lu ighi fioiu the ground, and sur¬ 
rounded by portions of timber. But the exact place 
where the former empty interstices were situated is now 
occupied hy the wood oi the tree, wliile six inches 
higher, and spread (Jut over a much larger space, and 
surrounded by new lirn!>er, is what we call the old 
impression, because it aiouscs in the n.ind a repre¬ 
sentation of the same object as formerly. The identity 
of a scar on the human body is of a like characti-r. 
Now, modifications in the cellular substance of the 
brain produced on the occasion of sensations, were they 
similarly preserved, would retain no more real unity with 
the original impression than is found in the case of the 

^ Moiul Stutiu, ^Vppi^ndix, p. 96 
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poplar tree. To argue that the present modification o 
the brain may be the groundwork of a disposition to 
vibrate in a manner similar to that r)ccasioned by the 
original impression, and so may ». voke a similar mental 
state, is to miss ^he pn cise point to be explained. The 
occurrence of a new vil)iMtion <>t mental state hke to the, 
original cannot be said to constitute a reinenibrance of 
the former, any more than to-day can be said to remem¬ 
ber this day last week <jr last year. There is icquired, 
in addition to llu' detached ever.ls, a per.sistiug indi¬ 
visible being which connecls thcra.^‘* 

There arc certain other sch(.'>lastic difficulties against 
the simjdicity and spiritualiiy of the soul, whitli 
possessed some weight and popularity during tin 
middle ages, but for which we can afl'ord only brief 
space here. Among the chief of this class are the 
lullowing; (^)The sunl cannot bc', simple and indivisible, 
because it is present throughout an extended body. 

The soul moves the body, but such a result can only 
be effected‘by contact, which would be ini])ossible if tin.' 
soul did not ioiich the body. This, however, implies 
that the soul itself must he exUnded. (c) A simple spiri¬ 
tual soul is ivconceivahlc. {d) 'I'he soul is the substantial 
form of a material body, and a form is of necessity 
absolutely dependent on its material subject. Therclore 
the soul is not spiritual. 

We may reply in scholastic style: (a) A simple, indi¬ 
visible force, substance, or eiK'igy cannot be quantiia- 
lively present—that is, having j^arts alongside of parts -- 
throughout an extended subject: Allowed. It cannot l)e 
issentially present, that is, by exercise of its virtue or 
influence ubiquitously in such a subject: Denied. Natural 
Theology proves that God is tlius essentially present, 
exercising His power everywhere In the universe, yet 

i« •* I nijiy |j0 tossed about between the most contrary ideas, the 
most opposite sentiraeiits, without ceasing to be myself; and, on 
the contrary, two men thinkjiig the same thing, as, for instance, the 
series o/ numbers, will not become for that reason one and the same 
man; several cluucis pioducing the same note are not the same 
chord. Thus, the consciousness of personal identity is not explained 
by the identity of vibrations any moic than by the persistence of 
form.” (Janet, op cit. pp. 141,142.) 
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not in an extended manner, (&) We simply deny that 
motion can be produced in a body only by physical 
contact of one extcndixl surface u])on another, or that 
a simple force or energy cannot alfect the condition of 
matter, (c) If inconceivalde means incapable of being 
pictured by the imagination: Allowed; but tlicn many 
things unimaginable in this sense are held to exist. If 
inconceivable means self-contradictory or positively un¬ 
thinkable: Denied, (d) Although the human soul is, in 
the Scliolastic theory, thc‘ form of the body, yet as St. 
Thomas says, it is not completely immersed in its material 
subject; that is, in certain of its functions, such as 
intellectual cognition and volition, the soul exceeds the 
range of activity possible to a merely corporeal form. 

Readitiffs. —On the subject-matter of the two last chapters, cf. 
St. Thoinns, Swn. i. q 75. On the Substantiality of the Soul, cf, 
John Kickaby, pp 2.^5-260, lialmez, op. cit. Bk. IX. 

cc 6—gaud ii, 12; Margerie, op cit. pp 128—191; Janet, Mate¬ 
rialism of the Present Day, c. vii.; J,add, rhy^wlo^M Psycholo^, 
Pi. lU. cc. i. and iv.; Kleutgeu, op. cit. jj| 791 — 807. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

KliCENT THEORIES CONCERNING THE SOUL: THE 
DOCTRINE OF THE DOUBLE-ASPECT.” 

The value of a theory is never fully apprehended 
until it is compared with the most plausible counter¬ 
hypothesis. Accordingly, the force of the arguments 
by which the reality of an indivisible spiritual soul 
is i^roved Cannot be fairly estimated until we have 
taken a rapid view of the rival doctrine put forward 

by the ablest opponents at the present day. 

«» 

The Doctrine of the Double-Aspect.—^T he 
new faith has been aptly styled the Double-Aspect 
Theory. Marked by rather important differences in 
the hands of its various exponents, this view in all 
its forms adheres to one cardinal tenet— that Mind 
and Body are not two distinct realities^ hut merely 
two aspects,'^ **sides,** or phases** of one and the 
same thing. The late Professor Clifford, Dr. Bain, 
Mr. Spencer, G. H. Lewes, and Professor Huxley 
are amongst the best known advocates of this 
doctrine here at home, and we will seek to briefly 
explain and examine their views. 

Professor Clifford, with characteristic hardihood, 
invented the term mind-stuff, to denote the material 
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out of which he asserts that human minds are 
formed. According to him there is attaclicd to 
every particle of matter in the universe a bit of 
rudimentary feeling or intelligence. When the 
molecules of matter come together in certain forms 
and proportions, the attached atoms of mental life 
fuse into a complete self-conscious mind.' Neither 
the molecules of matter, however, nor the appended 
morsels of mind can have any influence on the 
other. At least, this is Clifford’s doctrine at times : 
“ The physical facts go along by themselves, and the 
mental facts go along by themselves. There is a 
parallelism between them, but there is no interference 
of one with the other.” * 

The only arguments suggested in '.defence of 
these doctrines are the assertions; (i) that Phvsi- 
olog}' has established an absolute and cfunplete 
parallelism between psychical and physical facts: 
(2) that physics has proved the impossibility of an}' 
mutual interaction between them; and (3) lastly, 
the fact that Clifford’s theory is essential to the 
supposed truth, now taken jis demonstrated, nay, 
almost as axiomatic, that all of us, both mind 
and body, have been developed out of inferior 


» *• When molecules are so combined as to form the film on the 
under-side of a jelly-fish, the elements of mind-sluff which go along 
with them are so combined as to form the faint beginnings of 
sentience When the molecules are so combined as to form the 
brain and nervous system of a vertebrate, the corresponding elements 
of mind-stuff are so combined as to form some kind of conscious¬ 
ness, . . . When matter takes the complex form of the living 
human brain, the corresponding mind-stuff takes the form of human 
conscioiisoess having intelligence and volition *’ (" On the Nature 
of Things in Themselves,” Mind, Vol. III. pp. 64, 65 ) 

• Fortnightly Review, Dec. 1874, p. 728 
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organic forms and ultimately out of inorganic 
matter. Thus in his own words: “The only thing 
that we can come to, if we accept the doctrine 
of Evolution at all, is that, even in the v(Ty lowest 
organisms, even in the ainccba which swims in op.r 
own blood, there is something or other inconceivably 
simple to us, which is of the saihc nature with our 
consciousness, although not of the same oornplexity, 
that is to say (for we cannot stop at organic matter, 
knowm^ as wc do that it must hav'e arisen by contin¬ 
uous physical processes out of inorganic matter), we 
are obliged to assume, in order to save continuity in 
our belief, that along with every motion of matter, 
whether organic or inorganic, there is some fact 
which corresponds to the mciUal fact in ourselves.”* 
We show elsewhere that defenders of a s]*iritual 
philosophy are not necessarily opposed to Evolution, 
when that hypothesis is properly limited and de¬ 
fined : but Clifford’s statement tliat we know all 
living beings “ must have arisen by continuous 
physical processes cut of inorganic matter,” is 
almost amusing for its audacity. It is extrava¬ 
gantly untrue. An overwhelming weight of scientific 
evidence and authority establishes the faot that life 
IS' nevey evolved from inorganic mailer. Even scientists 
as unlikely to be prejudiced against the doctrine 
of abiogenesis as Professor Huxley, we shall see 
in a future chapter, are forced to confess that 
evidence of a single case of spontaneous generation 
has never yet been adduced. As regards the other 
arguments, we may for the present merely call 

• Fortnightly Pevieiv, p 731. ^ 
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attention to the truth that even were complete 
parallelism, in the sense of reciprocal correspond- 
ence between every form of mental state and 
definite neural processes, fully demonstrated— 
utterly hopeless though tlie prospect of this result 
be—absolutely nothing would have yet been effected 
towards the reduction of mental activity to a mere 
appendage of such nervous changes. As for the 
statement, that science has proved the non-inter- 
feremee of the two sets of phenomena, it is both 
false in itself and in conflict with Clifford’s own 
teaching on other occasions, and with that of the 
school to which he belongs. That school is at 
least unanimous—however illogical—in teaching 
that bodily states, at all events, determine changes 
in our mental states. 


Dr. Bain does not appear to go quite so far as 
Clifford. Mental life in man he considers to be a 
subjective aspect ” of bodily changes; but that 
there are “subjective aspects” attached to all move¬ 
ments of every kind of matter he has not the 
courage to assert. This position, of course, leaves 
on his hands the awkward difficulty—why should 
this very curious “ subjective aspect,” of which 
there is no trace in the rest of the material world. 


suddenly manifest itself in the case of those portions 
of the universe which we call living beings ? To 
atone, however, for the deficiency just mentioned, 
he is vigorous enough in insisting that mental life 


is but an “ aspect ” or “ side ” 


or “ face ” or 


“ phase ” of neural changes, and that therefore it 


has^no reality independent of such changes, and 
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no power of affecting their course. He strongly 
objects to the phrase, “ Mind and body act upon 
each other.” There is merely a continuous series of 
physical events with inactive subjective “aspects.”^ 
The neural changes arc determined solely by neural 
antecedents: the material sequence carries with it 
the mental sequence, but cannot in the slightest 
degree be modified by the latter. Nevertheless, 
mind and body are to be conceived as a “ two-sided 
cause,” or as “undivided twins.”® 

Mr. Herbert Spencer seems to hold approxi¬ 
mately the same view as Dr. Bain, though his 
general system of Evolution would appear to lead 
to Clifford's doctrine of mind-stuff. Mental states, 
he allows,^ cannot be identified with nervous pro¬ 
cesses. The two sets of facts are separated by 
“a difference which transcends all other differences." 
All forms of consciousness are, he teaches, resolvable 
into elementary units of feeling akin to electric 
shocks. These correspond to pulses of molecular 
motion transmitted through the sentient nerves. 


* ** We have every reason for belioving that there is in company 
with all our mental processes, an unhrukfn material succession. l''roin 
the ingress of a sensation, to the out-going respunses in iirtion the 
mental succession is not for an instant dis.severcd frofti a physical 
succession." {Mind and Body, p. 131.) 

® There is in fact no rupture of nervous continuity. The only 
tenablo supposition is, that mental and phy.sical proceed together 
as undivided twins When therefore we speak of a mental cause, 
a mental agency, we have always a Uvo-sided cause; the etfi’ct 
prod need is not the effect of mind alone, but of mind in company 
with body. That mind should have operated on the body is as 
much as .to .sav. that a two-sided phenomenon, one side beins; 
bod ily, ran indiimce the body; it is after all body actitu; vf^oii body 
. . . 'rhe line ot mental sequence is thus, not mind causing body, 
and body causing mind, but mind-body giving birth to mind-hody: 
a much more intelligible position." (Op. cit. pp. 131, 132.) 
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But the sensation of shock made known through 
our inner consciousness can never be analy^^cd into 
the physical movement observable, if at all, by our 
external senses.® In spite, however, of the strikingly 
incompatible character of physical and mental pro¬ 
cesses, Mr. Spencer finally concludes that both 
are but “ faces ” or “ aspects ” of one and the same 
substratum. “ Mind (i.e., consciousness) and nervous 
action are subjective and objective faces of the same 
thing.’* ^ The ground for this unification of mental 
and physical phenomena is the same as that urged 
by Clifford and Dr. Bain—the intimate correspon¬ 
dence between the two series. Regarding the nature 
of this one ultimate reality, of which mental and 
bodily activities are but diverse aspects, Mr. Spencer 
professes nescience. It is absolutely unknowable.® 

• “When the two modes of Being: which wp distinguish as 
ivbject and object have been severnlly leduced to their lowest terms, 
any further comprehension must bean assimilation of these lowest 
terms to one another, and, as we have already seen, this is negati\ ed 
by the very distinction of subject and object, which is itself the 
consciousness of a diffetenu travseendmg all other differences. So far 
from helping us to think of them as of one kind, analysis serves 
but to render more manifest the impossibility of finding for them a 
common concept—a thought under which they can be united, Let 
it be granted that all existence distinguished as objective may be 
resolved intQ the existence of units of one kind (material), . . . and 
let it be further granted, that all existence distinguished as subjective 
is resolvable into units of consciousness, similar in nature to those 
which we know as nervous shocks, . . . can we think of the sub¬ 
jective and objective activities as the same ? Can the oscillation of 
a molecule be represented in consciousness side by side with a 
nervous shock and the two be recognized as one? No effort 
enables us to assimilate them. That a unit of feeling has nothing vi 
common with a unit of motion becomes more than ever mamfe t when we 
bring the two into juxUiposifion ” [Principles of Psychologv, Vol.’I. § 62 ) 

^ Principles Psytiudogy, ^ 140 

• An obvious remark here, is that this Agnosticism is invoked at 
a very convenient stage Why not just one step earlier? Why 
not honestly coniess tlial the incompatible characters of material 
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Disproof of the Doctrine. —Each form in 
which the Double-Aspect theory has been advocatedi 
stands exposed to numberless special difficulties, 
but here we have room to touch only on a few of 
the most general objections, which tell universally 
against every representation of the doctrine. 

I. The advocate of the new system must accept 
either of two alternatives. He must, with Clifford, 
look upon this “ doublc-aspectedness ” as a universal 
property of matter; or he must, with Dr. Bain, 
limit it to living beings. In the first case he has 
to make an absolutely incredible assumption with¬ 
out a scrap of evidence in its favour. In order to 
do away with the souls of a few living beings, who 
do not constitute the one-millionth part of the 
pliysical world, he has to assign a mental life to 
every grain of sand and drop of water on the earth. 
He has to Ascribe to every molecule of matter in 
the universe something the nature of which cannot 
be imagined, and of the existence of which neither 
the experiments of science nor the observation of 
mankind has ever discovered the slightest trace. 
Such is the modest demand on our powers of 
faith made by scientific writers—who can, when it 
suits them, be so exacting in their demands for 
proof.® 

and mental phenomena point to two substrata, to two beings, inti¬ 
mately related, but of wh(jse nounionnl nature we profi*ss ignoiance? 
If this Kealily is absolut<dy unl.iiowable, wliy may it not be a 
Dihilityfi SikIi would appear to u.s the logical course Lot the 
agnostic,*b.Jt wu Mippfjse the human soul must be got rid of at all 
costs 

•' Professor 'J'ynfiall, though usually coiifu.-.ed and self-contra- 
dii’tory whi.':i he wanders into McUiphysics, Ctin see through the 
supiTnciality of this Double-aspect theory: "It is no explanation,' 
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Should he adopt the second alternative, the 
defender of this double-faced theory has to explain 
the unaccountable appearance of the subjective 
aspect where it presents itself in conscious beings. 
It is a new phenomenon, dihering from all previ¬ 
ously existing phenomena by “a difference that 
transcends all other differences.” Whence does 
it come ? Physicists will not admit creations out 
of nothing, and neither will they allow that con¬ 
sciousness is merely a new form of the material 
energy of the universe, even were such a trans¬ 
formation conceivable. If material force is trans¬ 
muted into mental states, then, unless the scientist 
is prepared to abandon the law of the conservation 
of energy, the reverse operation must also hold, and 
mental states must be capable of issuing forth in 
the form of physical action. Mind would thus 
be capable of acting upon matter \ but this is 
precisely what all sects of Materialism unanimously 
declare to be impossible. That mental states can¬ 
not interfere with material processes is the most 
fundamental article of their creed. Accordingly, 
whichever of the two necessary alternatives he 
accepts, 'the anti-spiritualist finds himself in an 
equally unsatisfactory position.^® 

says be, ** to say that objective and subjective are two sides of one 
and the same phonomemm Why shnnltl the phenomenon have 
two sides? Thcic nre plenty of molecular moUi-ns which do not 
exhibit this two-sidt'tln<\ss. Does w.iitT thiuk or leel when it rises 
into frtjst ferns upon a window pme ? If not, wh^ should the 
molecular inoi’«ms of the brain be yok(’d tw this mysicrious com¬ 
panion consciousness?*' ((^f. Mallock, h Life worth Livini; p, 180.) 

Cf. Herbert, Modern Realism Examined, p. 71. Srots 7--ia 
contain some very penetrating criticism of this theory. 
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2 . When we set ourselves to inquire more closely 
into the nature of this hypothetical “stuff.” out of 
which intelligence, emotion, and volition are alleged 
to be manufactured, the absurdity of the new 
doctrine is brought still more closely home to us. 
What is this material? Is it conscious? Most 
supporters of the theory, we believe, would answer. 
No. How then can it be spoken of as like our 
mental life ? Does a multiplicity of unconscious 
nets constitute an act of conscious intelligence? 
If, on the other hand, we ascribe real but inci})ient 
consciousness to the molecules of matter, and if 
mental life is the outcome of their combination, 
it would seem that a mental existence ought to 
belong to gll material objects with which experience 
presents us. Have ])lants, or their leaves, or the 
various parts of the human body minds of their 
own ? Is a* new steam-tug a thing of joy to itself? 
What are the emotions of a deserted coal-mine ? 
Even, lunvever, were these allotments of subjective- 
aspect really proved to be attached to all molecules 
of matter, they would not solve the problem. We 
have already demonstrated the spiritualit}^ of man’s 
intellect and will, and we have shown the peculiar, 
indivisible character of supra-sensuous acts, such 
as conception, judgment, reasoning, and self-con- 
sci()usness; but in doing so we have disproved the 
double-aspect theory. The unity of consciousness 
cannot be an amalgam of morsels of subjective-aspect 
essentially dependent on extended molecules. Simple 
abstract ideas, acts of judgment and self-conscious¬ 
ness, free volitions, cannot be a mere compound 
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of electric shocks, or of elements of unconscious- 
consciousness, whether simultaneous or successive. 
They are the indivisible acts of an indivisible prin¬ 
ciple, and intrinsically independent of matter.^^ 

3. Advocates of all forms of the Double-aspect 
theory, in fact of all shades of Materialism, agree 
at least in this, that mental states cannot act on 
the body. The main object in describing mind 
as an aspect or phase of a nervous process is to 
emphasize its incapacity for the production of any 
physical action. If it is once admitted that menial 
agency is really operative ad extra, that conscious 
states do really cause bodily movements, then the 
one great excellence claimed for the monistic theories 
is abandoned. The existence of an efficient energy 
distinct from material force is admitted, and the 
most objectionable tenet of the spiritualist philo¬ 
sopher is granted. It is for this reason that Mr. 
Bain insists “that there is no rupture of nervous 
continuity; ” and Clifford, that “ the physical 
facts go along by themselves, and the mental facts 
go along by themselves.” The admission of a second 

Analogical inferences trom the combinations of physical forces 
to the fusion of iiiontal states misUiad, not only from the dissimi¬ 
larity of tlie two classes of events, but trom inaccuracy in describing 
the operations ot the former. In nature tvvo abstract “forces" 
or “ motions ” never coalesce to form a res iluint. What really 
hai>}H'ns is that two boiiu\\ moving or at rest, produce a motion of 
a body or bvJn'S Now movcmtails or forces existing in this concrete 
way are not simple but divisible into parts in the various 

molecules of the body. But in thought, e.spvcially in the unity of 
consciousness involved in judgment and self-l:nowledge, we have 
a real concrete iridui.siblo ai tivity, which accordingly mus\ pertain, 
not to an assemblage ol separate molecules, but to a single simple 
agent (Ct Loire's Metaph. ^ 241, 242. and Microcosmus, Bk. U. c. i 

5. 6 ) 

^ Op. cit. p. 13X. 
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a,!;ent capable of intcrferinji^ with, or modifying in 
the most inhnitesimal degree the course of material 
events, is fatal to all anti-spiritualist syst(mis. 

Now, we seriously doubt whether the stupendous 
consequences in regard to all our convictions, 
scientific as well as vulgar, involved in this principle, 
have ever been fairK realized by materialistic: writers. 
If man’s conscious life is nreicly a subjective pliase, 
an incidental aspect of physical processes, if all 
bodily changes go on and have ever gone on un¬ 
interfered with by mental states, what proof have 
we that other minds than our own exist ? Wc at 
present infer other minds because we look on ceriain 
actions, signs, and expressions of our fellow-men 
as cjfccts of certain feelings and volitions akin to our 
own. But, according to the new theory, such actions 
are nothing of the sort; thc^y are merely the effc^cts 
of previous neural groupings, and would have taken 
place just the same whether the mental states 
accompanied them or not. These latter are only 
appended inactive “phases” which can effect “no 
rupture of the nervous conlinuity.” On the new 
theory the gestures, words, and actions of other 
men would be precisely the same if this subjective- 
aspect, called consciousness, had no existehce.^ 

“ " It is admitted that the feenn^s ot others cannot themselves 
be pe'-ceived by any sense ; ceriain bodily movements only are 
perceived, \vlncb arc siifipo jmI to indicale Iodines. It is admitted, 
further, that tlio'su movements proceed with the striet(';,t physical 
sequenM', in olhei words, that in the absence ol I' ehngs they 
would take phu ( jnsL as they do It lollows that mind leavi> no 
tiace of ks p/f nee in the movements by which alone it is revealed. 
What is till', but 10 say that it is a pure supposition, without a 
single vestige of cvideiice? The only evidence science can have 
of anythiui' is that it is, or ellects some change, some movement 
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But reflexion discovers consequences still more 
surprising;. The whole past history of the world, 
the building of cities, the invention of machinery, 
the commerce of nations, the emigrations of peoples, 
the rise and fall of civilizations, all that has been 
done on this planet by human beings would have 
happened in precisely the same way if there had 
never awoke to consciousness a single human mind. 
All the pain and sorrow, all the joy and gladness, 
all the love and anger that we suppose to have 
governed the world’s history might never have been, 
and that history would have rim exactly the same 
course. The neural groupings, the cerebral move¬ 
ments, which were the true, ultimate, and only causes 
of the various actions of human beings, have never 
once been interrupted, modified, or inttu'fered with 
by those “ aspects,” or “ phases,” which we call 
conscious states, since the first man appeared on the 
earth. Given the original collocation of the material 
atoms from which the present cosmos has been 


Whatever etlects no chaiij:(i, makes no sign in the material world, 
is to physical science non o^istont ” (Herbert, op. cit p. 113.) 

It should be borne in ininfl that the present argument does 
not involve any particulai metaphysical theory of c.iusahty. Ac- 
cepting even Mill's defiimjcm of causation as invariable siiiiCi>sh>n, 
our contention would still retain its Icirce. The defender of the 
double-aspect dtKtnne may of course instinctively attribute minds to 
other human bodies, but he has no rational grounds for believing 
in such minds, consequently he cannot maintain mental states to 
be constant couomitants or orndtUons of pli>^’ical actions. The latter 
he asLerts are unaffected by the fornu r, uicl would have been pre¬ 
cisely the same without them If the mind cannot modify or deter¬ 
mine b'Mlily movements, tlien, clearly, it contributes nothing to the 
woiuleilul works of civili/.ation, ami, so far as these latte? are (aui- 
cernetl, might never have been. This is one of those curious but 
strictly lo- ical consequence*’ of IM.ilenalism, which its suppoiicr* 
do not care to force on public attention. 
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evolved, and every event, down to the least incident 
of our daily life, was therein rigidly and sufficiently 
determined, though no single act of intelligence oi 
volition had ever wakened into life. 

Materialistic writers lay great stress on the fact 
that decapitated frogs uso their legs to rub off 
irritant acids from various ])arts of their body, and 
that in other animals when the spine has been 
severed, the lower limbs often respond to stimuli by 
appropriate movements, though all conscious^iess of 
the exciting imi)i e.ssioii must be absent. Such curious 
occurrences are undoubtedly worthy of interest and 
investigation, but we must ask reasonable men to cast 
their eyes back over the pages of history before tiiey 
give in their belief to the dogma that the human 
mind is merely a concomitant aspect of necessary 
physical processes.^* 


Herbert states the argument with much force: **It is clearly 
impossible for those nio^t consistent authorities of science, who 
teach that consciousness is uevf r the cause of physical change, lo 
dispute that the actions, vvords, and ge^.ures of every incli\itiii.il 
of the numan race wcjuld have been exactly what they have been 
in the absence of mind , had mind been wanting, tiie same empires 
would have risen and fallen, the same battles would have been 
fought and won, the same literature, the s.ime masterpicices of 
painting and music would have been produced, the same religious 
rites would have been peiforined, and the same indications of 
fricindship and affection given. ... It is affirmed that the conse¬ 
quences just drawn are strictly necessary deductions from the 
niaterialisiic conception of the univer.se consisttuitly interpreted 
by phy.sicai sciemce. Pushed to its prr)pei logical issues, that con¬ 
ception leaves the universe without thought or feeling anywh»;re 
Materialism must bear the burden of ihat incredible* conseqiumce " 
(Op cit p 133) The reader, however, should distinguish between 
Herbert'sfcriticism of anti-spiiiLualisL writers and Ids own positive 
doctrines. The latter are very unsatisfactory, and he often seems 
to confuse the proper teaching of physical science with inaccurate 
representations of it by materialistic auiiiors. 
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4. Another absurd consequence of all forms of 
Materialism, alread\/ n<jticed in dealing^ with a pre¬ 
vious question,can only be recalled to the student’s 
recollection here. W’hat precisely is the meaning 
of the statement that the human mind is merely an 
** aspect ” or phase ” of a neural process, if the 
external world—including the nervous system—is 
itself nothing but a cluster of muscular feelings and 
ideas of such feelings ? What exactly is the ** sub¬ 
jective side” of a cerebral tremor, if, as Dr. Bain, 
Mill, and all consistent sensationalists affirm, the 
doctrine which supposes a “ material world, in the 
6rst instance detached from perception, and, after¬ 
wards, coming into perception by operating upon 
the mind, involves a contradiction ? 

5. Finally, the entire vocabulary used in the 
exposition of the theory, is an ingenious collection 
of nonsensical or sophistical terms. Hyphens, 
ambiguous ephithets, and cloudy meta|ihorical lan¬ 
guage are profubcly employed in pretended explana¬ 
tions of facts of which no real account is given. 
What idea is really conveyed to the mind by such 
words as double-aspect,” “ mind-stuff,” “ two-sided 
cause,” “ sul)jective and objective sides of the same 
fact,” ‘'undivided twins,” “double-faced unity”? 
We know what is meant by “stuff” when we talk 
of the materials out of which a table or a suit of 
clothes is made, but the word becomes absolutely 
unmeaning when spoken of an intellectual idea, 
like that of /kb/g, or of the simple cognitive act 
of self-conscivjusness. “ Double-aspect” signifies, or 

** Pp. 106, ii»7 “ Dr lia-m. Mental Science, p 198. 

^FF 
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ought to signify, two views or points of viewing 
what is known to be one P.nd the same thing; but 
here we have two sets of facts or things “ differing 
by a difference that transcends all other differences.’' 
Surely, then, to speak of the unextended mind and 
the material brain as aspects ” of the saFJie fact, 
is merely a childish attempt to deceive ourselves 
with half-understood words. 

Similarly, the terms, **objective side of a feeling ’* 
and “subjective side of a nervous current,” when 
intended to be taken as a jdiilosojdiical explanation, 
and not as mere metaphorical phrases expressive 
of ignorance, are a dishonest abuse of language. 
“The expression, *a two-sided cause,* is one of 
those figures of speech w'hich are the crutches of 
Metaphysics, and enable halting theories to make 
progress. ' Wv find the same difficulty in realizing in 
our mind the conception of a iwo-sided cause as we 
have in realizing a blue sound or a three-sided 
motion.”A cause is defined in Dr. Bain’s own 
work, as “ the entire aggregate of conditions or 
circumstances requisite to the prodiK tion of the 
effect.”^® But if mental states form part of 
the aggregate of conditions required to effect a 
given movement, then mind is no longer a mere 
“ aspect ” of physical processes : it is a really efficient 
a^€7ii which occasionally “ruptures the neivous 
continuity,” and Mr. Bain’s doctrine, in company 
with all other forms of materialistic monism, at 
once ^lls to the ground. If mental states do not 




M. Gulhrie, On Mr Spencer’s Unification of Knoiolcdi^c, p. 248. 
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co-operate in the production of changes, then they 
must not be described as part-causes or the side ” 
of a cause, without self-contradiction. 

So much for the highest development of the 
anti-spiritur.list creed in the hands of its ablest 
advocates at the present day. Its claims to accept¬ 
ance are its simplicity, its intelligibility, its consis¬ 
tency; in a word, its scientific character. Avoiding 
the dualism inherent in every spiritualist theory, 
resting on the rock of experience, and assuming 
nothing without rigid proof, it professes to give an 
adequate and satisfactory account of both moral 
and physical worlds by means of a single principle. 
KelluMon on the considerations which we have here 
briefly indicated will, we believe, lead towards an 
accurate estimate of the extent to which its promises 
have been fulfilled. There may be difficulties 
attached to the doctrine of a spiritual principle 
distinct from the body Our facullioF. are tinitc, 
and there will alway;. remain in our present existence 
a large residue of unsolved problems. But when 
the trtie uatun} of the best and most pojnilar alter¬ 
native theory is clearly apprehended, when its real 
character is fairly grasped b\ the unprejudiced mind, 
we have liltlc doubt as to what must be the decision. 

— Some very acute criticism of receat forms of Material- 
isui IS to be found in HevherVs Modem Rtahm Examined, 
and 16—19. M C'lUthrie's work. On Mr. Spencer's Unif'cation oj 
Knowledge, c. iv § 3, containb i;oofi remarks on the same subject 
('f. also Ladd, op. cit. Pt. Ill c iii 15—24, and c. iv. ii—15, 

as well as the places referred to in last chaptei. Chapter ix. oi 
Mr. Mallock's work, h Life Worth Living ? exposes with much skill 
the cons(’quences of the Positivist dociriue, and the inconsistuQcy ol 
Us advocates. 



CHAPTER XXTIl. 

IMMORTALITY OF TlJE SOUL. 

So fhr we have proved in this Second Part of 
Ps3'ch(dogy, that the human mind is a siitiple, 
spiritual, substantial principle. These truths, 
thouf^h of interest in themselves, derive their chief 
importance from their bearing on tlie question of a 
future life- It is clearly perceived that if the imma¬ 
teriality of'the soul be once established, a scheme of 
future rewards and punishments is a corollary w liich 
cannot be refuted. Consequently, the most violent 
Psychology 'and the most des})erate Logic are 
pressed into the service of Materialism. The great 
poet of the school, Lucretius, openly confessed that 
tlie aim of this philosojdiy is to relieve men from 
anxiety regarding their condition after death, and 
the more ':andid of mod< in ilis('ii)les, such as Vogt 
and JKlchner, scarcely conceal their agreeifient with 
this view. 

Immortality of the Soul .—Immortality is that 
attribute in viitue of which a being is free from 
death. By dcaih is understood the cessation of life 
in living things. Such cessation of life might con¬ 
ceivably be brought about by either of two causes,— 
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annihilation of the living being, or, corruption of 
its vital principle. Annihilation means the reduction 
of the object into aljsoliite nothingness. A creature 
is, strictly speaking, annihilalcd only vhen it so 
ceases to be that no element of it remains. An 
object is said to be incorruptihlc when it is incapable 
of perishing either by dissolution into the consti¬ 
tuent parts or elements which may conijiose it, or 
by destruction of the subject in which it inheres or 
u{)on which it depends for its existence. 

Corruption from the philosophical point of view 
may thus in scholastic language be of either of 
two kinds, corrnpiio per se, essential corruption, or 
corruptio per accichns, accidental corruption.^ In 
corruption per se there is a dissolution of the being 
into its component principles, as in the death of a 
man and the combustion of firewood. A Being was 
said to suffer corruption per accidens when put an 
emj to indirectly by the destruction of the subjt:ct 
on which it depends. An accident perishes in this 
way when the subject in which it inheres is broken 
up or changed in such a manner as to be no longer 
a fit support for it, as in the case of the disappear¬ 
ance of the shape and colour from a ball of melting 
snow or butter. According to the opinion most 
commonly received among the schoolmen, the 

* ••A Bein," is incorruptible if it does not contain within itself a 
principle of dissolution; it is indcstrnctihle ii it can resist every 
external power lending to destroy (^r annihilate it. Tf the indesfruc- 
tible and incorrnplibie Honj; is endowed with life it is called 
mmortal.*' (Klcnl.^i'ii, op cit. g 844 ) The signification of these 
toL'ins varies slightly with dillerent writers. Kleutgen points out 
that annihilation is alwnys poS:>ible to God by the mere withdrawal 
of His o^ni>crving act. 
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extinction of the vital activity of brute animals and 
plants is an instance of corruptio per accidens. 

Now we hope to prove : (A) that the human soul 
is both per accidens and per sc incorruptible; (B) that 
it can be annihilated neither by itself nor by any 
other creature; (C) that it will live at least for some 
time after death ; (D) that no sufficient reason can 
be assigned for supposing that God will ever anni¬ 
hilate it. We start then by admitting that, leaving 
Revelation aside and arguing solely from reason, we 
do not see any perfectly demonstrative proof of the 
everlasting existence of all human souls. Almighty 
God could by an exercise of His absolute power‘d 
annihilate the human soul as well as any other 
object which He has created. 

But we* can prove that God is the only agent by 
whom its destruction could be brought about. The 
reader will notice that we now for the first time 
introduce the idea of God into the chain of our 
reasoning. The argument accordingly ceases to 
be purely psychological; nevertheless, it is based 
solely on rational considerations. For the justi¬ 
fication of our assumptions concerning the exist¬ 
ence and attributes of God we have to refer to 
the volume on Natural Theology; and as that work 
is also of a purely rational character, abstracting 
altogether from Revelation, our doctrine still rests 

* The phrase patentm absoluta denotes the range of the Divine 
Power g.bstracting from all sc lf-ituposed dcc.rees Within its sphoje 
is includi-d the production of anything not involving a contradirinMi, 
suci) as would be, e.g. a square circle. Potentia ordmatit signi(ie.s the 
range of God’s power as conditioned by His free decrees. Thus, if 
God has once promised a particular reward on the fulfilment of a 
certain condition, He cannot henceforward retract. 
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on Strictly philosophiciil grounds. We now proceed 
to the establishment of our doctrine: 

(A) The Human Soul is an Incorruptible 
Substance. —Wc have already demonstratcil (i) that 
the soul is a substantial being, (2) that it is simple or 
indivisible, (3) that it is spiritual or not intrinsically 
dependent on the body for its action or existence.* 
But a simple substantial being is incapable of 
corruption per se, for it is not composed of distinct 
parts or principles into which it might be resolved ; 
and a spiritual substance is exempt from corruption 
per accidenSf since it does not intrinsically depend on 
the body for its existence. Therefore the human 
soul is incapable of corruption in either of these 
alternative ways. Incorruptibility is thuji a conse¬ 
quence of immateriality. If the mind were a 
function of the brain, or an aspect of nervous 
processes, then dissolution of the organism would 
necessarily involve destruction of the soul. The 
refutation of these hypotheses in our first three 
chapters has, consequently, removed the chief 
argument against the possibility of a future life. 
Having now shown that the soul cannot perish by 
corruption, we proceed to our next theses : 

(B) The Human Soul cannot be annihilated 

EITHER (l) BY ITSICLF OR (2) BY ANY CREATED 
Being. —Annihilation is the reduction of something 
to nothing. But this result cannot be the effect of 
any positive action; for eveiy positive action must 
terminate in a positive reality. A positive act, other 
i * Cl. PP 4 13 -455- 
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than that of creation, can only change the state of the 
materials upon which it operates. It cnnnot niaki; 
them disappear altogether. Any action accordingly, 
whether of the sonl itself or of another creature, 
could at most effect merely a change or modification 
in the soul. Annihilation is possible only by the 
withdrawal of the conserving or created power 
which has sustained the being in existence. Now, 
as creation and conservation in existence pertain to 
God alone, He only can cease to preserve; and, 
therefore, He alone can annihilate. 

The argument has been tluis concisely stated: 
“ Inasmuch as it is a simple spiritual substance, the 
soul can come into existence only through the 
creative act of God ; and, thercTore, only through 
annihilation by God can it perish. Annihilation 
consists in the refusal of any further creative con¬ 
servation : accordingly. He alone who preserves 
and sustains a being can let it sink back into 
nothing. In fact, no created force can subdue 
Omnipotence exercising creative conservation, so 
as to reduce into nothingness that which God pre¬ 
serves in existence. Divine creation and conserva¬ 
tion consists merely in the effective volition that 
something be. Now, either God wills that the soul 
exists longer, or He does not will it. If He wills 
it, then His will can be overcome by no finite 
power. If He does not will it, then it ceases of itself 
to exist without any other agency being cause of 
its cessation. Consequently, the soul can in no 
way be destroyed by any finite power.”* 

* Gulberlet, op. cit pp. 314, 315. 
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(C) The Human Soul does not perish at 
Death. — (i) Proof from the Moral Law and the 
Sanctity and Justice of God ,—God has inscribed in 
our rational nature His Moral Law, commanding 
us to do right and to abstain from wrong; and, 
as an infinitely wise, just, and holy Legislator, He 
must have fortified this law with a perfect sanction. 
But there is not such a perfect sanction in this life. 
Therefore the soul must exist at least for some 
time after death. , The reality of the Natural or 
Moral Law, and the necessity of such a sanction, is 
scientifically established in Ethics.® Our own con¬ 
science, however, gives us the most intimate and 
perfect assurance that we are under such a Moral 
Law. The study of the laws, literatures, religions 
of the various nations of the world, ii\vestigations 
into the customs and moral ideas of savage tribes, 


• “As God is the one source of all reality and»of all power, not 
only can thtjre be no be’nj^ which He has not created and does not 
still preserve, but no action either can take place without His 
concurrence God must with His every creature in its every 
act: otherwise on the creature's part nothiui; could be done. Now, 
God cannot be indiiferent what manner ot act He shall concur unto 
. . . For God to be thus indifferent what action He shnuid lend 
His concurrence to, would be to forego all design and purpose of 
His own as to the use and destiny of creatures which He has made 
and continaially preserves. J'his God cannot do, for He c^annot art 
aimlessly. . . , He must, then, will the co-operation which He lends, 
and the concurrent action of the creature to take a certain counu' 
regulated and prescribed by fJimself: which is our proposition, that 
cannot but will to bind His creatures to certain lines of 
action." (Rickaby, Moral Philosophy, p. 121.) Again: “There is no 
law without a sanction. There is no law, the giver of which can allow 
it to be bre^ken with impunity. A legislator who dispensed with all 
sanction, would rightly be taken by young and old not to be in 
earnest in his command If then God must give a law to man 
whom He has created, He must attach a sanction to that law." 
(p 161.) For a detailed exposition of the nature of Obligation 
and the Eternal Law, ci. cc. vi.—viii. 
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the researches of the science of Philology, all con¬ 
spire to afford irresistible evidence of the universality 
of ethical conceptions which reveal the Moral Law. 
But, without a sufficient sanction, such a law would 
obviously be incomplete and inadequate: and, there¬ 
fore, incompatible with the character of a perfect, 
wise, and just Lawgiver, 

That a sufficient sanction is not to be found in 
the present life is a fact of common observation. 
The goods and ills of this world are often dis¬ 
tributed inversely in proportion to desert. Many 
self-sacrificing virtuous men meet with continuous 
suffering and trial during the whole course of their 
lives, whilst many wicked men have enjoyed pros¬ 
perity up to their very last moments. Now, this 
cannot be the final outcome of life. We gladly 
allow that frequently, perhaps as a general rule, even 
looking solely to this life, virtuous conduct is the 
most profitable, and honesty is the best policy. It 
is certain that extreme courses of vice and wicked¬ 
ness generally bring retribution. Still, many noble 
sacrifices—notably, the highest of all, the surrender 
of life for duty's sake—meet little or no reward 
in this life; and unprejudiced thinkers must admit 
that a certain judicious mixture of unscrupuloiisness 
will often secure to the individual a considerable 
gain in the dividend of the sources of happiness, 
without involving any proportionate future loss. But 
an infinitely holy and just God cannot permit this. 
He cannot allow that it be ultimately better for 
those who break His law, who violate the precepts 
of reason, and degrade that nature in which they are 
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like uiiio Him, than for those who seek to observ^e 
Ilis commands and to conform their conduct to the 
luchetype of holiness. Therefore there must be a 
future existence of the soul, in which- the present 
deliciencies of the practical order shall be set right. 

We have here assumed the existence of God, but 
the affirmation of our moral reason, which canmjt 
he silenced, and which declares in a language intelli¬ 
gible to all that there must be a final readjustment 
in harmony with the dictates of justice, is itscilf (Uie 
of the most forcible proofs of the existence of the 
Divine Legislator. If there is not such a retributory 
state, then--there is no use in concealing the fact— 
the moral life of man, the seemingly grandest ami 
sublimest reality in the universe, is founded on an 
irrational hallucination, and many of* the noblest 
acts that have ever been achieved, and which all 
mankind conspire to applaud, are simply unspeakable 
folly.® * 

(2) Proof from the desire of perfect happiness ,— 
A natural and universal desire, in harmony with the 
dictates of reason, could not have been implanted 

® Mr. Henry Siclgwick (Methods of Ethics, Bk. IV. c. vi. ist 
lulit) rij^'htly conlouds that “ tlu’ existence of a Supreme Beinj; 
who wUl'adequately re.v ird me for obt'ying this rule of duly, or 
puuibh me for viol.itmg it,” is “aniatrer of life and death to the 
J’rrictic.al (Moral) Reason ” His final coiicinsion is, that “the whole 
system of our bcli. ts as to the intrinsic reasonableness of coinlurt 
must frdl, without a belief in some form or other that the 
Moral Ordtiv which we see impertoctly realized in the actual wtirld is 
yet actually perit'Ct. If we reject this belief we may, perhaps, still 
find in the non moral universe an adequate object for the specu¬ 
lative reason capable of being in some sense ultimately Understood. 
But the Cosmos of Duty is reduced to a chaos, and the prolouced 
eflfort of the human intellect to frame a perfect ideal of rational 
conduct is seen to bo foredoomed to inevitable (ailure.” (Cf. also 
Mr^allock's work, Is Life umrth Living? c ix.) 
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in man’s nature by a perfectly wise and g^ood God 
with the intention of its universal, necessary, and: 
final frustration. But unless the life of the human 
soul be continued after death, such is the case. 
Therefore the soul cannot perish at death. Our 
major premiss is too obvious to require proof. 
It is inconceivable that a God of infinite wisdom 
and goodness could have set in man’s nature a 
truly rational desire, designing it to be inevitably 
and universally rendered vain. This implicit ten¬ 
dency towards perfect beatitude, this striving after 
the possession of an infinite good, is not a blind 
instinct, but an intelligent yearning. It is a desire 
rooted in the rational nature of man, in that 
element of his being, which niakes him specifically 
human. It .is a longing universal throughout the 
race, expanding with mental and moral develop¬ 
ment, and attaining its grandest and noblest form 
in those men «who conform their lives to the lorti('St 
ideal of virtue. It would, then, have argued bt)th 
fully and cruelty in the Author of our nature to 
have created this desire and i)urposed it for 
inevitable and universal frustration.^ 

The minor premiss is also easy to cstrdfiish. 
Our own internal ex])eriencc, our personal observa¬ 
tion of other men, the history of the Iniinan race, all 
bear witness to the trutli that man’s yearning after 
happiness can never be satisfied in the present life. 
Health, strength, beauty, wealth, intellectual gifts 
fall to the lot of very few; yet even where they are 

^ For a detailenl trfi.'ilment of the desire of Happiness, cf. Moral 
PhiloiDphy, c. li. 
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all combined we know that there may be found, not 
merely absence of perfect happiness, but even painful 
discontent and acute misery. Anything capable of 
satisfying the desire of happiness is, in the present 
world, beyond the wildest hopes of the vast majority 
of the human race. Unless, then, we are prepared 
to i)redicate both folly and cruelty of God, wc must 
maintain a future existence in which this desire can 
meet its proper object. There must be a state where 
this unfulfilled yearning can be satiated. 

(3) Pj'ooJ from the universal pich^mcnt of mankind. 
—A third argument for the reality of another 
life, upon which much stress has been always laid, 
is the fact that morally speaking in all times and 
among all nations there has been found a belief in 
a future life. Now, such a convictiop in direct 
o])position to all sensible appearances must spring 
from man’s rational nature, and must be allowed 
to be true, unless we are prepared ts affirm that 
man’s rational nature leads him inevitably into 
error. To assert this is virtually to adopt the 
[>osition of absolute scepticism. Consequently, it 
is urged, we are bound under the penalty of intel¬ 
lectual suicide to admit the trustworthiness of this 
univcrsal* belief. These various arguments demon¬ 
strate the truth that the soul will live at all events 
for some time after death. 

(D) There is no reason to suppose that 
THE Soul will ever perish. —We haVe now 
proved that the soul will certainly not perish at 
death, that it is of its own nature incorruptible, and 
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that it can be destroyed neither by itself nor by any 
created being; it only remains to be shown that 
there is no ground for supposing that God will evi;r' 
annihilate it. The ultimate end and purpose for 
which the Almighty conserves the soul in existence 
is His own extrinsic glory, both objective and 
formal.® But this end remains for ever, therefore 
the act of conservation ought to be everlasting. 

I'he only conceivable grounds which can be sug¬ 
gested for the cessation of God’s preserving action 
are, {a) the incapacity of the soul to act when 
separate from the body, with its consequent inability 
to apprehend, to praise, or to love God, and {b) the 
unworthiness of the souls of the wicked to exist. 
As regards (^7), we have proved that the soul must 
live at least for a time after death, and be capable 
of experiencing reward or punishment. It must, 
therefore, be endowed with intelligence and will, 
and so be capable of contributing to the formal glory 
of God. The mode, however, of its action, follow¬ 
ing the mode of its existence, must be different 
from that of its present state, {h) As for the souls 
of the wicked, they can continue for all eternity to 
glorify by their punishment the offended majesty 
and justice of God. 

Absolute certainty of eternal punishment, just 

• The extrinsic or external glory of God is that given to Him by 
His creatures, intrinsic or internal, is that afforded by Himself. The 
former is finite, the latter infinite Both kinds may be either 
objective or formal. The objective glory ol fiod is that conferred by 
the m(;re existence of His perfections, whether manifested in Him¬ 
self or in* His works. The latter is compared to that rcdlected on 
the painter by his pictures. The formal glory of God consists in 
the recognition and acknowledgment of the Divine excellencies, 
whether by Himself or by created intelligencei. 
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as of everlastinpj reward, is afforded us, not by the 
light of pure reason, l)ut by the infallible tesliinony 
of Holy Writ.® However, that there is congruity 
in such unending punishment is seen when we reflect 
upon the infinite majesty and goodness oi the Person 
offended, and the inlinite claims He possesses over 
His creatures. The rebellion and ingratitude of a 
subject against such a Lord, constituting an offence 
under a certain aspect infinite, is not unfittiriglv 
])unished by a penalty finite in intensity, but unlim¬ 
ited in duration. 

Objections advanced against the Doctrine of a 
Future Life. —Tlie leading difficultit's urged against 
Immortality are those based on the, intimate depend¬ 
ence of the soul upon the body. As we have already 
solved these, we refer our readers back to our previous 
answers. We will here briefly examine some of the 
remaining objc'ctions. 

I. Although the soul may be devoid of extensive 
quantity, yet it possesses intensive quantity, viz., a plu¬ 
rality of forces or faculties of different grades, but the se 
may gradually diminisli in activity, and so the soul 
would ultimately perish. Such in substance is an objec¬ 
tion elaborated by Kant. We may answer, that even 
were the possibility of such a natural decay of the soul 
allowed, it would in most case's have to take place 
during the course of a future life, and so our primary 
contention for the fact of such an existence stands. 
The soul, however, does not possess an intensive 
quantity of the kind implied. It is not formed of 

® The stiuient is sometimes disappointed on learning that we 
cannot demonstrate from reason alone the Immortality of tho soul 
in the strict sense of the term. When, howe.ver, he remembers 
that we can prove the existence of a future life for at least some 
time, his anxiety and legrol ou dU to disappear. The vital philo¬ 
sophical problem is: Does the Human Mind perish with the body ’ 
Few thinkers who once admit th.it it does not so perish hna m»ch 
diliiculty in the doctrine of complete Immortality. 
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superimposed layers, nor of really distinct forces. It is 
nierely one indivisible bcinj^, capable of energizing and 
being elFected in various ways; consequently, it is not 
liable to dissolution in the manner imagined. Its faculties 
are not superadded agents, but essential properties of 
its nature. Since, therefore, its nature is incorruptible, 
its intellect and will cannot be destroyed. Moreover, it 
ib absurd to suppose that God, even were it possible, 
would continue the soul in being devoid of all action. 

2. A disembodied spirit, it is affiimcd, canin>t be 
pictured by the imagination. “A spirit without a 
body,’' Buchner assures us, “is as unimaginable as 
electricity or magnetism without metallic or other sub¬ 
stances.” Science also refutes our doctrine. “Physi¬ 
ology,” says Vogt, “decides definitely and categorically 
against individual immortality, as against any special 
existence of the soul.” Again Buchner : “ Experience 
and daily observation teaches us that the spirit 
perishes wnth its material substratum.” To remarks 
of this sort we may reply that {a) as far as imagination 
goes we cannot picture the soul with the body. Neither 
can we imagine God, nor the ultimate atoms of matter. 
(b) The coiiiparison of the soul to bodiless electricity 
is a complete; misrepresentation of our knowledge of 
mind. Electricity and magnetism, as we have already 
pointed out, are presented to us only through sensible 
muvcmeiUSj whilst we have an immediate consciousness 
of the simple nature of mental energy, (c) Vogt’s 
assertion is simply as false as his other dictum, bor¬ 
rowed from Cabanis, that “ thought is a secretion of 
the brain.” Physiology can say nothing more than that 
the action of the soul during this life is affeetdd by the 
conditi(jn of the brain, (d) The final statement cited 
from Buchner is equally untrue. We most certainly 
cannot observe or experience the death of the soul; and 
we trust our arugments have shown that we may infer 
the contrary. 

3. “ The soul is bom with the body, it grows and 
decays with tlie body, therefore it perishes with the 
body.”^^ Modern science has added very little to the 

** Lucretius, D§ R$mm NaUura» lih. Ill. vr. 446 ^ isq. 
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argument stated with so much power by the Latin 
poet. Now, we have repeatedly pointed out that iii 
the Scholastic system the human soul is extrinsicaUy 
dependent on the body which it informs. Such a 
condition would completely account for all the corres¬ 
pondence observed, whilst -intyumc or essential inde¬ 
pendence remains. The soul, liowever, as will be 
proved in a later chapter, is created, not derived, like 
the body, from the parents. It does not j;row in the 
sense of being quantiiaiiucty increased, but, conditioned 
by the efficiency of the brain and sensory organs, it 
gradually unfolds its capabilities. Jt does not really 
decay with bodily disease, although since its sensuous 
operations are immediately dependent on the instru¬ 
mentality of the organism, it must naturally be affected 
by the health of the latter. The argument can also be 
inverted. In many instances the mind is most power¬ 
ful and active in the decrepit frame of the old, and at 
times, in spite of dreadful havoc from bodily disease, 
intelligence may survive in brilliant force to the last.^^ 
Even Physiological science, taken without sftiy reference 
to Psychology, is ver}^ far from pronouncing in favour 
of Materialism, whilst the science of mind, as we have 
shown, renders such a verdict impossible., 

4. The activity of the intellect, it is objected, is 
conditioned by that of imagiriation and the external 
senses - organic faculties. Therefore, since the latter 
are extinguished at death, so must be the former. That 

'• That the subject of the states of consciousness is a real 
bein^, standing in certain relations to the material bJngs which 
coinjKiso the substance of the brain, is a conclusion warranted by all 
the tacts. That the modes of its activity are correlated under law 
with the activities of the brain-substance is a statement which 
1’liysiological Psychology confirms: one upon which, indeed, it is 
laigi'ly based. . . . All phy^iuil scietiu, however, is based upon the 
assumption that real beings may have an existence such as is sometimes 
called * independent,' and yet be covyelaled to each othey undey knoum or 
discoverable laws. If this assumption could not be made and verified, 
all the modern atomic theory would stand for nothing but a vail 
show of abstractions Upon what grounds of reason or courtesy— 
we may inquire at this point—does Materialism decline to admit the 
validity of similar assumptions as demanded by mental phenomena?' 
(Ladd, Physiological Psyckolo^, p. 607 ) 

• GG 
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intellectual activity is extnnsically conditioned by the 
sensuous pov^eis whilst tlie soul informs tlie body, is 
allowed; that the intellect is so conditioned when the 
soul is separate, is denied. And we liave proved that 
the soul must l>e capable of experiencing reward and 
punishment after death. As regards the inferior facul¬ 
ties themselves, it is held that dining the state of 
separation thi^y are only retained radically or poten¬ 
tially b\ the s;ail, in such fashion that the\ cannot be 
awakc'iK'd into liie until puiiiion with the bo<iv. 

5. Against the argument from tl'e desire of happi¬ 
ness, it is urged : {a) That many natuial di’sires are vain, 
man’s longieg, lor health, \v dth, da ., the love of 
life ill til- brute, and the like, {b} That this desire will at 
all events be vain in 1 'st souls. Piemising that oui chief 
argument is that from tiie moral law, it may be ansv/ered: 

(a) That the des ire of happiness is distinct in kind 
from the impulses with which it is here compared. It is 
unirey:>al and neca^sary. It is tin? great rational tend'Micy 
which manifests the end of man as a human being. 'The 
other impulses tiiat can be cited, howciver, are all ] rti- 
cular appetites tu»vards some spf'cial form of happi. ess. 
No one of them is necessary, or an inevitable outconu; 
of man’s nnt’ire. liven the instinct of self-preservalimi 
is but a sijccial form of the desire for happiness, am! 
sometimes disappears, when the mind is convinced tliat 
happiness is to be gained, or misery avoided, by death. 
As regards the instincts of the lower races of animals, 
in the first place, they do in great part attain tlnur end , 
and secondly they-cannot properly be conipaied with 
the rational desire of man. The brute has not an iiileJ- 
ligent apprehension of what is meant by a continued 
existence. Consequently, thougli it is impelled to avoid 
pain or di'Slruction, it cannot be said to desire immor¬ 
tality. Brute existence may attain its end though all 
the lower animals die, whilst if this all compreh.ensive 
desire in man is doomed to univc rsal disappenutment, it 
must 1^)6 held that in the liiglnusL order of being iqion 
the earth there is an enoiinous failure, anything like 
which is not to be discovered elsewhere in liie universe, 

[b) The desire is undoubtedly frustrated in the lost. 
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But this is done freely by themselves, and the vci v 
c^ssence of tln ir punishment consists in this fnislralion. 
Such a fact, liowever, does not militate agaiiibt our 
argument. All men are designed by God for happiness, 
but conditionally on their own conduct; its loss then 
thimigh thcii own fault argues no want oi wisdom or 
goodness in Him. 

6. The argument from universal belief is attacked 
on the ground that some peojdcs, and many individuals, 
both philosophers and non-pliiJosopliers, do not judge 
there is any future life. It may be observed in answer, 
that whenever the proof from universal consent is 
invoki'd, it only presuppores a inoml universality. As 
regards the nations or tribes who have been asserted to 
believe in no future life, advancing knowledge docs 
not confirm such a statement. The greatest care is 
required in interrogating savages regarding their reli¬ 
gious opinions. Inaccuracy in this respect has often 
caused the ascription of atheism to tribes later on 
}>roved to possess elaborate systems of religions and 
hierarchies of gods. Future aimilhlation, asserted to 
be a cardinal doctrine of Buddhism, is by the vast 
majority of the discijdes of that sect understood to be 
not a return to absolute nothing, but an ^scstatic state 
of peaceful contemplation. 

7. Against the congruity of the dogma of eternal 
punisliinent with the Justice of God, it is often asserted 
that there is no pro^)ortion between an eternal punish¬ 
ment and a transitory olTonce. Now, in the first place, it 
should be remembered that we do not hold the doctrine 
of everlasting punisliment to be demonstrable on merely 
philosophical gn)unds. It rests on Revelation, and so 
requires the whole scheme of Redemption, and the 
wor]< done by God tor man to be accepted before a 
satisfactory justification of the doctrine can be ade¬ 
quately made out. Adhering, how^ever, to strictly 
rational considerations, we may reply; That there is no 
proportion in duration between the offence and the pun 
ishmenl, any more than between ten j'ears’ imprison¬ 
ment and an attempt on a sovereign’s life—^granted; 
that there is no proportion in harmony and fitness— 
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denied. Deliberate rebellion against infinite dignity, 
goodness, and holiness, by a being bound absolutely to 
obedience and loyalty in gratitude for everything which 
he possesses, is a crime suitably atoned for only by 
such a penalty. 

8 . A word here, in reply to certain scholastic diflSi- 
culties not, however, commanding much sympathy at 
the present day. (a) “ The soul,” it is said, “ is the form 
of the body; but a forvi cannot be separated from the 
subject which it actuates.” The solution lies in the fact 
that the human soul is not a form educed from the body 
and intrinsically dependent on the latter in all its opera¬ 
tions, like the vital force in brutes and plants. It is a 
spiritual form created by God, infused into the body, 
and only extrinsically dependent on the latter, (h) “ The 
soul is created to inform the body; hence the reason for 
its existence disappears with the destruction of the 
body.” The answer is, that, indeed, an immediate but 
secondary end of the soul’s existence is to animate the 
body; the ^primary end, however, is to give glory to 
God by its intelligence and will, (^r) “ The soul being 
the form of the body, its union with the latter is natural^ 
its separa'tion would therefore be mmatural^ and so 
could not endure. We reply that the separation would 
not be unnaiural in the sense of being impossible^ but we 
readily admit this state to be non-natural in the sense 
of not being in complete harmony with the nature of 
the soul; hence the propriety of the resurrection of the 
body. 

Readings. — St. Thomas, Sum. i. q. 75. a. 6; Kleutgen, §§ 843— 855; 
Dr. Martineau, A Study of Religion, Bk. IV.; Dr Mivart, On Truth, 
pp 286, 287, 487—491; Schanz, A Christian Apology (Eng. Trans.), 
vol i.cc. iii and xii.; G. Fell, S.J., Dw Unsterblichkeit der ntenschlichen 
Seek (Freiburg, 1892); J. Koabenbauer, S.J., Das Zeugnisx des 
Menschengeschlechtes fur die Unsterblichkeit der Seele (1888); The Unseen 
Universe, c. vii contains some curious speculations on the subject 
ot future existence from the stand-point of Phyaica. 



CHAPTER XXTV. 

individuality and unity of thf. soul. 

VITALISM, ANIMISM, ORGANICISM, 

Individuality of the Human Soul. —An obscure 
passage in Aristotle describing the nature of the 
Intdlectus Agens afforded the occasion for a curious 
philosophical hercs}^ widely accepted amongst the* 
Arabian philosophers, who flourished from the 
eleventh to the fifteenth century.^ Arists)tle speaks 
of this faculty as being “ separate ” from the body. 
The explanation of the paragraph offered by St. 
Thomas is, that the Intcllcclm separatum is held by 
Aristotle to pertain only to the spiritual soul, and 
so, unlike the sensuous powers, is understood to be 
intrinsically indepcRdent of the organism. Averrocs 
interpreted the epithet ** separate ” literally, and 
assumed the existence of one common or universal 
Active Infcllect superii^r to all men, which in some 
mysterious way operates in the mind of each, and 
illuminates or excites it to intelligcince. Strange 
and fantastic as this doctrine appears, it has a close 
affinity to recent forms of Pantheism.* 

' For a historical account of the dispute, cf. Stockl's History of 
Philosnfhy (Tran-j), pp. 121, 122 

SpinO'/a tanerht timt our minds are only modes of one infinite 
mind, which is itself but one of an infinite number of attributes that 
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Both ancient and modern views are alike false. 
Each human being has complete individual exis*,- 
ence; his entire soul is an individual substance 
separate and distinct from all other minds. The 
proof lies in the irresistible testimony of conscious¬ 
ness to the individuality of the Ego. I have what 
is to me the highest conceivable evidence of my 
own intellectual individuality; and my neighbours 
assure me they are in a similar condition. The 
thoughts of each man are most intimately his own, 
even when he is said to have borrowed or stolen 
them from another. 

Unity of the Soul in Man. —Plato allotted to 
the human body three really distinct souls,—the 
in the head, the 6viiu^, within the breast, and the 
hriOvfiiaj in the abdomen. Some modern authors 
teach that there is in man distinct from the national 
sentient soul* a vital principle, the source of vegeta¬ 
tive life. This is the theory of Vitalism. Others 
make the rational soul numerically different from the 
common subject of sentient and vegetative activities. 


go to constitute the one, infinite, aU-embraring Substance. Hegel 
held that all human coii'iciousncsses are but transiei]t,W7ow/f«Z5 or 
of the Absolute Spirit. According to Cousin, we know all 
things in the Universal Reason. Even the Vision en Dieu of I'ere 
Malebranche, and tlu; Hyperphysical Idealism of Bishop Berkeley, 
bear some relationship to the Arabian com cpiion In this last view, 
what seem to be our intellectu?il operations are realli’ the result of 
the working of the one common eternal Active Intellect In the 
theory of the p'rench Abbe, our mental acts are really our own, 
though th,eir immediate objects are ideas in the one, all-embracing 
Divine Mind. Berkeley stands opposed to both in denying the 
extra-mental existence of material objects; he also looks on God as 
the cause, and apparently the external cause of all our cogiiitiva 
states, seiisatious, as well as intellectual ideas. 
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In opposition to those various hypotheses the Peri¬ 
patetic doctrine, sometimes called Animismy holds 
that in man there is hut one actuating principle^ the 
rational wul, which is, however, capable of exerting 
the infi rior modes of energy exhibited in sensuous 
and vegetative life. In this view the plant possesses 
merely a “ vegetative soul,” the brute a “ sentient 
soul,” containing viitualiy, however, the faculties of 
the vegetative principle. It is hanlly necessary to 
remind the reader here that the proof of a spiritual 
principle in man is independent of all theories 
regarding the nature of vegetative ‘‘souls.” 

'riiat the rational soul in man is at the same time 
the subject of his sensuous life is proved by various 
considerations, (i) We have the testimony of 
consciousness to the most perfect identity be¬ 
tween the mind which thinks and the mind which 
feels. Introspection assures us that it is the 
same being who undei stands or reasons, and 
who is subject of sensations. (2) I can com¬ 
pare intellectual operations with sensitive states, 
and affirm the folmer to be more painful, more 
pleasant, more exhilarating, more depressing, more 
enduring, or more transitory than the latter. But 
this can only be effected by the two compared states 
being apprehended by one and the same indivisible 
agent. However, inasmuch as these phenomena 
are mental states, whose reality consists in their 
being perceived—whose esse is percipi —they can only 
be so apprehended by being modiftcations 'of one 
and the same principle. (3) The intimate inter¬ 
dependence of thought and sensation is inexplicable 
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if they are activities of diverse subjects. In par¬ 
ticular, no reason c?in be assigned why it is of 
objects apprehended through sense that the first 
intellectual concepts are elaborated by the under¬ 
standing. 

We have next to demonstrate that the pruiciplc o> 
vegetative life in man zs identical with ihi’i rational 
sentient soul. This doctrine involves two tlu'ses: 

(a) That there is in man an active principle, 
which is the root of the vegetative fimclions: 

(b) That this active principle is not really different 
from the rational soul. We will begin with the 
former: 

(a) The vegetative principle in man, and in fact in 
all living organisms, is a special force or energy superior 
to the chemieal and mechanical properties of matter. 
This proposition is established by a careful examina¬ 
tion of the characteristic differences which separate- 
the animate from the inanimate world. The follow¬ 
ing are amongst the chief; 

(i) Structure .—All living bodies differ from brute- 
matter by being organized—that‘is, they are com¬ 
posed of diverse parts adapted to diverse functions. 
Of course as we descend the animal scale inferior 
grades of life exhibit less differentiation o*f organ 
and function. Still, the very, simplest organisms 
fundamentally differ from molecules of inorganic 
matter. Even the single cell must be so formed 
as to be capable of executing a variety of functions. 
Inorganic bodies, on the other hand, possess no 
determinate internal structure. Even crystals are 
mere aggregates of matter enclosed within regular 
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superficies. They are only an assemblage of juxta¬ 
posed parts all precisely similar in shape. Amorphous 
matter is, as the word implies, a shapeless mass, 
neither externally nor internally governed by any 
definite principles of construction. 

(2) Chemical comtiiiiiion. — Living beings arc 
characterized (a) by an enormous coni])lexity in 
their constitution,^ and (6) by the instability of the 
materials composing them. Inanimate matter, on 
the contrary, presents itself in the form of com¬ 
paratively simple and stable compounds. 

(3) Origin and Reproduction ,—“ Omne vivum a 
vivo:*' The whole weight of scientific authority in 
recent times adheres to Harvey’s dictum that life 
proceeds only from life. Formerly, owing to the 
imperfect means of experiment, it wafs generally 
supposed that spontaneous or equivocal generation 
was a matter of every-day occurrence.* Improve¬ 
ments, however, in the microscope, and advance in 
the science of Chemistry have completely discredited 


• Professor Reinke and Dr. Rodewald published in 1881 the 
results of a careful analysis, which cxtench'd over several years, of 
the protoplasm of a simple organism, JEtIuilir u Sep tint n; (flowers of 
tan). It was found to contain 75 per cent of watei (llaO), and 
in addition*, Terpene (C,oH,6), Propionic acid (C3 IJo <->2), Butyric 
acid (C4 HeOa), Capronic acid (Ce H,a Oa), Oleic acid (C'^H^O:.), 
Stearic acid (Cig H36 O*), I'almitic acid (C16 Hj, O,), Glycerine 
(CjHgOj), Cholcsterin (C90H44O), Lecithin (C4aHB4]NPO); also 
Peptone, A.^paragine, Sarkine, Xanthine, Guanine, Glycogen. 
Formic acid, Calcium acetate, common salt, Phosphate of calcium, 
a species of Resin, combinations of Lime with several fat acids, 
and other combinations of Calcium, and Magne.'^ium, Besides 
these, by a further process, Vitellin, Myosin, I'epsin, Plcistin, and 
Nuclein (Cf. Der bclebie und da unhelebte Stojf nach den neue^ten 
Foichiinf;s~Ergebnissen, by L. Dressel, S.J., pp. 63—68. Freiburg) 
The reader will find in this work an admirable treatise on the 
problem of life. 
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such a view. We now find even materialistic 
scientists, like Professors Tyndall and Huxley, 
admitting that living beings are produced only by 
living beings." The property of life comes only 
from a living agent, and such agents continue their 
race by the n’prodnction of other beings specifically 
like unto themselves. In lifeless matter nothing ol 
this sort takes place, but new bodies may be formed 
by the accidental or artificial combination of almost 
any kind of stuff. 

(4) Growth, Conservationf and Decay ,—The living 
being from his conception to his death passes 
through a fixed cycle of changes, comprising his life 
history. Starting from a microscopic germ, the 
animate organisjii builds itself up after a certain 
type. Its growth is effected by a process of intus¬ 
susception—that is, by the introduction of nutritive 
substance between the existing layers of its body. 
Metabolism, or a state of waste and repair, is ever 
going on, and according as one or the otlier is the 
more active, we have increase or degeneration. At 

* '* I aRirin tlKit no shred of trustworthy experimental testimony 
exists to prove that life in our day has ever appeared imh pendently 
of antecedent life.” (Professor Tyndall, Nineteenth Century, 1878, 

f ). 507 ) Dr Huxley declares that the doctrine of bioj^enesis, or 
ife only fiv)m life, is victorious along the whole line at the present 
day ” (Critigues and Addresses, p. 2yj,) Elsewhere he asserts that 
” the present state of knowledge furnishes us with no link between 
the living and the non-living." (Art. “Biology,’’ EncycL Brit gth 
Edit.) Professor Virchow describes the doctrine of abiogenesis as 
“utterly discredited " i^Phe Freedom of Science in the Modern State.) 
Balfour Stewart and Tait state that “ all really scientific experience 
fells us that life can be produced from a living being only.’’ {The 
Unseen L'mversr.p 220) Tyndall, in his FUxitntff Mutter in the Air, 
p, 84, points out V(jry flearly the ffillar v involved in every argument 
for abiogenesis hitherto advance 1 , I’rofessor Huxley gives a brief 
history oi the quesiion in his Ci.iigites and Addre'-^M’S. Cf. also Janet, 
The Materialism of the Present c vi. 
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matnrity the two antagonistic forces for awhile keep 
the . iiiirial in a condition of equilibrium; this state is 
then succeeded by decay and death. This cycle has 
absolutely no counterpart in lifeless matter. The 
conservation of the latter is eflccted by a state of 
changeless repose. If increased, it is by the ex¬ 
ternal addition of particles of mat for. It has no 
term to its existence. It possesses no sort of real 
unity,—no part having more than an accidental 
inllnence on any other. It is a mere aggregate of 
molecules, the well-being or ill-being of any of which 
affects not the rest. 

These various features mark off by an impas¬ 
sable barrier the living organism from dead matter: 
and the set of phenomena mentioned in the two 
last arguments form against Or^anicisjh a cogent 
proof of the existence in living beings of a special 
dominating principle or energy superior to the pro¬ 
perties and forces of inanimate substances. There 
is more in living beings than can be accounted 
for by organization alone. The several processes 
of evolution, conservation, and re])ieduction con¬ 
stitute a group of operations completely transcend¬ 
ing the chemical and mechanical powers of matter. 
The innate tendency to build itself up according to 
a sperilic type, to restore injured or diseased parts, 
to cimserve itself against the agencies perpetually 
working for its dissolution, and to reproduce its 
kind, manifest an internal principle which dominates 
?»nd governs the entire existence of the being. On 
the strength of the axiom that every effect must 
have an adequate cause, we claim a special ground 
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for vital phenomena in those material substances 
which possess life. It is true, of course, that life 
is subject to the conditions imposed on its existence 
by the chemical and mechanical properties of 
matter, but tliis is quite a different thin,i;* from 
saying that life is only the rcsidi of these properties. 
Mere ag‘;rcgation or combination of chemical (de¬ 
ments could never be the sufficient reason for the 
evolution of a plant or animal according to its 
specific type. RcjU'oduction and niiiforinily within 
the same species, and the persistent differences 
which keep separate species a])art, could never 
proceed from such a cause. We are justified, then, 
in assuming a new internal energy, a directing force 
which determines and governs the stieam of acti¬ 
vities described as the phenomena of life. This 
force is what is meant by the so-called vegetative 
soul" or ** ^ital principle:" and all the arguments 
proving its presence in the lower animals a fortiori 
demonstrate its existence in man. 

We can now establish our second proposition: 
( b ) In man this vital principle is identical with the 
rational sentient soul. The intimate union and 
mutual interdependence subsisting between the 
sensuous and vegetative activities cannot be ac¬ 
counted for on the supposition that two distinct 
agents or princiydes are at work. Organic changes 
and sensations arise simultaneously, and the ex¬ 
tinction of vegetative life puts an end to con¬ 
sciousness. The vital princijde is the force which 
governs the evolution and development of the organs 
of sensibility from the primordial germ cell; and 
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pleasurable or painful excitations of these organs 
react on the vigour of the vegetative activities. 
Fear, hope, joy, anger, may instantaneously and 
powerfully affect the action of the heart, stomach, 
liver, lungs, or the state of the nersous system 
generally; whilst conversely the atmosphere, nar¬ 
cotics, the action of the stomach, of the liver, 
circulation, and indeed nearly all physiological 
functions may modify the colour of our mental 
life. 

In a word, the arguments put forward to 
reduce the rational sentient soul to the condition 
of an aspect or function of the organism contain 
this much truth, that the ultimate root of physical 
life is identical with the subject of intelligence, and 
that the two classes of activities consequently con¬ 
dition each other. Finally, if the rational soul in 
man were a new entity superadded to the living 
being already animated by a sentient or vegetative 
soul, man would not be a single individual. He 
would be no longer essentially one, but two beings. 

The facts concerning the origin of life, to which 
reference has been made in the present chapter, furnish 
another decisive argument against atheistic materialism. 
Th i-re ife an impassable chasm between living and in¬ 
animate substances; there is another similar division 
between sensation and all purely pnysical phenomena; 
and lastly, there is a still greater gulf between the 
spiritual activities of self-consciousness and free-volition 
on the one side, and all merely sensuous states on the 
other. The attitude of Professors Huxley and Tyndall 
on the problem of life, is interesting as an instance of the 
consistency and impartiality of some minds when they 
approach certain questions. These writers fully admit 
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—they cannot In Ip admitting—that there is hot a shied 
of evidence to sIkav lliat liie can ever arise except from 
a living heiiig. Yet they ab^unie th.'it it arose fioni clc.id 
matter in the distant past. All science, tlit se writers 
arc very fond <>£ telling ns, rests on cxpivience. Bnt 
all exfii rience pr<'V(.;s that life n-wer coni< s into being 
unless from antecedent life; therefore, conclude these 
rigoious logicians, lite once sprane, into e.xislcnce from 
ijon-livij'g matter, i h*. alternativt;, of course, would 
be the admission of a Livii'i: God. 

The iiK^sl common sclm] ;slic didinition of life was, 
<ictvv2tas qua ens uioV’i - tile activity bv winch a 

being moves itsc f. The word viovc, howevia', was 
understood in a wid» S' lise .is equivalent to all fitrins 
of change or alteration, including the ciieigiis cjf 
sentiency and intellectual cognition as well as local 
motion. The feature insisted on as c'sseutial is the 
imniiincnt character of the operations. That is, pro- 
cei iii'g from an internal princi])le, the action doi s not 
pass into a foreign subject, but pt rfccls the agent. Ail 
effects of nonSJiving agents an;, on the contrary, tramiiioe. 
Notwithstanding the multitude of attempts made by 
successive jj^hilosophers and biologists, the definition of 
the schoolmeq has not been as yet much improved 
upon.* 

Against our teaching, defenders of Vitalism, who 
suppose in man a vegetative principle distinct fiorn the 
rational soul, commonly object that,the intellect is un¬ 
conscious of the processes of growth, assimilation, &c. 

* Bichat's definition is well known; ** Life is the sum of the 
lunctions which resist death.” This is not a very gn-at‘advHivc it 
death can only be dr-scribed as the cessation of UJe. '* Life is the 
sum of the phenonic'na peculiar to organised beings." (B&l.ird.) 
" Life is a centre r)f intnssusc.vpttive assimilative force capaldo of 
reproduction by spoilt,an cons ftision.” (Owen) " Life is the two¬ 
fold internal movement of composition and deconipfiaiti-m at once 
general and continuous *' (De Blainville, (’omte, and Robin.) Tliesc 
definitions, starting from the physiological point of view, aim laeicly 
at summihg up the pheuoncina of vegetative lift-, and c.xr hide 
intellectual activity Mr Spencer, with his wonted lucidity, df-fiiu-s 
life as " the continuous adjustment of intemal relaticms to external 
reflations." 
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And this, it is implied, could not occur if tlie latiei 
activities pertained to the same subject as lh(' former. 
The reply of those who reject a plurality oi souls in 
man is that no proof can be assigned showing why 
the soul ought to be conscious of all the (.<i'»eratioiis or 
influences wliieh it exerts. Moreover, w * know from 
experience that many actions at first laboriously 
acquired ultimately grow to be performed with little or 
no consciousu* ss of them. 

The solution to a difficulty often raised in various 
forms against the doctrine of the last chapter, as well 
as against that of the presemt or of the next, may also 
be indicated here. It is argued that a covmptihie principle 
must be T( dlly distinct fiom an incofruptihlc one, but 
sentient and vegetative souls are admittedly corruptible, 
therefore the rational sj)irit in man cannot be identical 
with the root of iul^ rior lifi'; or if it is, then it must be 
mortal. To this w(' ^ n answer: it is quite true that 
a soul or vital principle capable of merely sentient or 
vegetative activity perishes on the destruction of the 
subject which it informs, and is accordingly corruptible, 
but this is not th(-' ease witu the root of the inferior 
species of life in man. Sentiency and vegetation are 
not in him activities of a merely seiitient«subject. They 
are, on the contrary, phenomena of a rational soul 
endowed with certain supra-sensuous functions, but also 
capable of exerting lower forms of energy. There can 
be no reason why a superior principle cannot virtually 
and superabundantly contain such inferior faculties. 
God, it is proved in Natural Theology, possesses in 
an eminent degree, or rather after a manner transcending 
all degrCliS, the power of immediately executing opera¬ 
tions sometimes performed by His creatures. Scholastic 
philosophers, accordingly, have always taught that the 
virtue of exerting organic functions is inherent in the 
human soul, but that these activities are necessarily 
suspended whilst the soul is separate from the body. 
In the case of man, therefore, the root of sentiency and 
vegetative life is not a corruptible principle. 

It is sometimes urged, that the existence of a 
struggle between the rational and sensitive powers 
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shows that both proceed from diverse roots. The true 
inference, however, is the very opposite. The so-called 
“struggle” is, of course, not a combat between 
independent beings within a supposed arena of the 
mind. It is one indivisible mind which thinks, feels, 
desires, and governs the vege tative processes of the 
living iK'ing. But pre cisely be cause the subject of these 
several activities is the same' th<“y mutually impede 
each otiur. Vi'-lent e\cit(-meni of any one kind 
naturally diminislies the energy available for another. 

-St ) 'k :m- , \ q 7O a. 3.4; Drebscl, op. cit 

Ft. 11. c. 3 ; Gttibciict, op. cit. pp. 25^— ajl. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE UNJUN OF SOUL AND BODY. 

Various theories have been advanced rej^arding the 
nature of the union between soul and body. The 
materialist hypothesis we have examined in chapter 
xxii. Of spiritualist theories the most celebrated 
are: (i) that of Plato, (2) Occasionalism, (3) Pre- 
established harmony, (4) the doctrine of Matter and 
P'onn. The first three are all forms of exaggerated 
Dualism; the last alone recognizes the essential 
unity of man. • 

Ultra-dualistic Theories. —(i) According to 
Plato, who historically comes lirst, the rational soul 
is a pure spirit incarcerated in a body for some . 
crime committed during a former life. Its relation 
to the organism is analogous to that of the rider 
to his horse, or of the pilot to his ship. Since it 
is not naturally ordained to inforin the body, the 
soul receives nothing but hindrance from its partner. 
I'his fanciful hypothesis, it is needless to say, does 
not receive much favour at the present day. There 
is no real evidence for such a pre-natal existence; 
and the doctrine would make man not one, but tw'O 
beings. 

* HH 
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(2) Geulincx and Pere Malebranche explain the 
union of soul and body by the theory of Occasionalism 
or Divine Assistance. Soul and body are conceived 
in this system as two opposed and distinct beings 
between whom no real interaction can take place. 
It is God alone who effects changes in either. On 
the occasion of a modification of the soul He pro¬ 
duces an appropriate movement in the body; and 
vice versa. All our sensations, thoughts, and voli¬ 
tions are immediate results not of the impressions of 
material objects upon us, but of God Himself; and 
similarly our actions are due not to our own, but to 
the Divine Will. The doctrine of Occasionalism, 
however, is not confined by Malebranche to the 
interaction of soul and body. No created things 
have, in his view, any real efficiency. God is the 
only operative cause. 

The escablishment of the genuine activity of 
secondary causes in general, we leave to the volume 
on Metaphysics; ^ here it is enough to point out the 
error of Occasionalism within the sphere of Psycho- 
Jogy. This theory renders purposeless the wonder¬ 
fully ingenious machinery of the various sense- 
organs. It is in direct conflict with the testimony 
of consciousness to personal causality in the exercise 
of volition and self-control. It is refuted by an 
irresistible conviction, based on the experience of 
our whole life, that our sensations are really excited 
by the impressions of external objects, and that our 
volitions do really cause our physical movements. 
Finally, Occasionalism involves the gratuitous 

» Cf. pp. 308—31^. 
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assumption of a continuous miracle, removes 
responsibility from man, and makes God the author 
of sin. 

(3) The theory of Prc~establiiJicd Harmony, in- 
vejited by T^eibintz, substitutes for the never-ceasiii" 
miracles of Occasionalism a single miraculous act 
at the beginning. Soul and body do not really 
influence one anuilier, but both proceed like two 
clocks started together in a divinely pre-arranged 
correspondence. The objections to this tliec^ry are 
substantially the same as to the last. In both, the 
union between mind and body is accidejital, not 
essential; and we have in man really two beings 
instead of one.* 

Scholastic Doctrine. —The true doctrine is 
the Peripatetic theory. This explanation^was for¬ 
mulated by Aristotle, and later on .opted by 
St. Thomas and all the k;a<ling Scholastic })hilo- 
sophers. The soul is described by tl^est; writers 
as the substantial form of the body. The living 
being is couceixccl as the resultant of two 
factors,—the one active and determining, the other 


* Cf. pp. 2ft2 — 365, above. Another theory, that of “ Physical 
Influx" comaitutes the union of soul and ImmIv m their mniiuil 
mler.iction. This account however, is either ineiely a statement 
of the fact that they rfi; injluiiuc each other, or an explanatuui 
which would dissolve the substantial union into an jn ridental 
relation between two juxiaj.>osed bein^^s. Cudvvorili inv. ked the 
assistance c»f a Elastic Malum —an entity inte; u,. J.iale U’tween 
matter and spirit—to solve the problem. Tb-' o<ijcclions tr> this 
view are overwhelming. There is not a particle of evidence of 
the existence of mu h a medium; it is an inconceivable and 
soll-coutradictory notion; and tinally, it would merely double the 
difficulties. 
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passive and determinable. The first is called the 
Form, the second the M\^ittcr of the being. Tjie 
general problem of the nature and relations of 
Matter and Form, which runs through the entire 
Scholastic ssstern of Philosophy, belongs especially 
to the science of Cosmology- Here we will merely 
utter a brief word on the question, and we refer the 
English reader desirous of obtaining a thorough 
grasp of the subject to Father Harper's Metaphysics 
of the School, especially Book V. chapters ii. iii. 

Arisiotle resolves all kinds of causes into four 
great classes: the final cau^e, the efficient ca^ise, the 
formal cause, and the maicriul cause. The last two are 
intrinsic, the first two extrinsic to the effect. The 
final cause is the end in view—the good for the sake 
of which a thing is done. An efficient cause is a 
being by the real activity of which another being 
is brought into existence. Tlu* material cause is the 
reality out 6f which the complete bodily substance 
is made. The formal cause is that reality in the 
complete bodily substance which gives to it its 
proper being or essential nature.- These four species 
of causes are easily distinguished in the production 
of a statue. The material piiiici}>le is the iron, 
bronze, or stone— the stuff out of which the 
particular statue is wrought. The formal princiide 
is the determining figure or shape, by which the 
statue is made to rep^resent Napoleon or Nelson.^ 

^ It.should be;, borne in mind ihaAmaierm prima never exists as 
such, there is no matter whu 1' is in the St h'tlaslit sense aciually 
d^^void of all form The bron/e, for instaiice, which stands in Oie 
reLition of mattei to the Nelsonic form, is conceived as distingiiijhcci 
from iron or carbon by its own specific form 
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The elhcieiit cause is the sculptor, his hammer, 
chisel, Ucc. The final cause is the satisfaction, 
in me, or money which the artist has in view in the 
production of the work. 

Now, all things are created by God fca* His own 
greater glory. We have here the first efficient 
cause, and the ultimate final cause of ever^' creature. 
Furthermore, in the Scholastic system all material 
beings are viewed as the product of two eoiicrcated 
constituent factors—the one passive and recipient, 
the other active and determining. The first is 
styled the matter, the second the form, and both 
are called substantial principles inasmuch as by their 
coalescence they constitute one complete substantial 
being.^ The form is the factor which determines 
the essential nature of each being. Thence proceed 
all its specific activities. As in Aristotle's view the 
prima materia^ the ultimate substratum, *s alike in 
all substances, their specific differences are due to 
dissimilarities of kind in the actuating co-efficient. 
The distinctive properties of iron, carbon, and 
gold have thus their root in the different formal 
elements entering into the constitution of each. In 
living beings the vital principle is the substantial 
form. It* is this determining factor which defines 
the essential nature of the plant or animal; and 
from it proceed the activities by which the being 
is separated from other species of things, whether 

* The substantial form differs from the acruirntal form^ in the 
fact that the one is an essential constituent, The other*a mere 
accidental mode or detorniination which conceivably ini da 1*'’ 
removed without affecting the nature of the substance, eg, heat, 

colour, Ac. 
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animate or inanimate. A substantial form is accord¬ 
ingly defined as a dderuihiWL' principle which by Us 
union with the subject that it actuates constitutes a com¬ 
plete substance of a detcrmiiuite species. It should, 
however, be clearly understood that the proposi¬ 
tion, “ The soul is the form of the body,” stands 
on a quite different footing from the general 
doctrine of “Matter and Form” as applied to 
inanimate substances.® 

Now, we have already proved that there must 
be in each living being, and therefore a fortiori in 
man, a vegetative soul, or vital principle, to which 
is due the natural unity of activity comprising the 
phenomena of his life. And we have also shown 
that this principle must be different from, and 
superior tQ, the properties or forces of inanimate 
matter. But such a principle must be the substan¬ 
tial form of the living human being. For, since actio 
sequitur esse-»-smce every action of an agent flows 
from the being of that agent—the principle which 
is the root of the natural activity of a substance 
must be the determinant of its. l-cing and nature. 
Consequently, as the vegetative soul is the source of 
all vital activities, it must be the determining or 
actuating principle of the living being; but this is 
equivalent to saying that it is the substantial form 
of the living being. 

Or we may approach the question otherwise 
thus; The vital principle is really different in nature 

"iV'w'Si ol iht' counter theory as rcj^mds the 

conntituOon of Kiatoruil Mii>t* of I'iynjunism - ' 

Friihf 1 ovich, who no\ .si vlow Isillv il> U**’ 

doctriiie rh.ii thi- human soul is thf> !orm rk the 
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from its material co-efficient. Furthermore, this 
prinrij^le is not a mere accidental determination 
capable of removal whilst the substance remains 
complete. On its extinction the nature of the 
creature is destroyed, and the livin'; beinj:^ is 
changled into a lifeless a^2:^re^ate of matter—a 
substance or substances of completely dilferent 
species. The vegetative soul is thus a substantial 
principle upon which the very being of the substance 
depends. In other words, by its union with its 
material coa'fficient the vegetative soul constitutes 
the active living being. That is, the vegetative soul, 
or vital principle, is the substantial form of the living 
body. 

It is on the permanence of the substantial form 
that the identity of the individual defends. The 
material constituents of the li'dng body are nearly 
all changed, as we have before stated, ip the course 
of a few years, yet we aifirni that the man of sixty 
is identical with the boy oi six: the soul has per¬ 
sisted unchanged. It is this same simple informing 
principle which. reduces the different parts and 
organs of the body to the unity of a single being. 
Neither a L)ale of cotton nor a bucket of water 
forms mte bcin^; each is but a mere aggregate of 
parts. Even a watch or a steam-ship—although 
the parts are unified by its end or piir{)osc—wants 
the unity of being which is exhibited in man, in the 
hnite, and in the plnnt. Thou^^h workinf: towards a 
common (‘iid, all the pints of nt.ichiae rctuin 
their chemical and physical properties in complete 
vigour and mutual independence. In the living 
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being, on the other hand, there is no such isolation. 
The various parts are coinpenetratecl by the inform¬ 
ing principle, their individuality is merged, theii 
several tendencies unified, and their natural pro¬ 
perties transformed and subordinated by this domi¬ 
nating force.® 

If the vegetative soul in living beings is the form 
of the body, it follows at once that in man, since 
the vegetative and rational soul are identical, the 
latter must be the substantial form of the human 
body. The rational soul must also be the only sub¬ 
stantial form in man. For man is one, coinjilcte, 
individual being, specifically distinct from all other 
beings. Were the human body, however, actuated 
by more than one substantial form, man would 
be, not one,.but an aggregate of individuals, since 
each substrintial form would constitute with its 
subject a cowiplete substantial being of determinate 
species. ' 

Moreover, the union of soul and body results in 
a single nature. The nature of a being is simply its 
essence viewed as the source of its actions. But in 

* Both Matter and Form are sometimes called substances by the 
Schoolmen, inasmuch as their coalescence results in a svJi'-tiintuil 
being Except the human soul, however, no forma or materia prtma 
can exist se apart. The epithet incomplete is occasionally used ot 
inferior forms to express this circumstance; this adjective more 
properly, however, connotes the fact that the union of these factors 
gives rise to one complete composite substance. Even the human 
soul, though capable of subsisting in itself apart from the body, 
is styled an incomplete substance, since it possesses a natural aptitude 
to form with the body a single complete substance. An integral part 
of one conydeie beiiYr, eg. a man’s hand, is also spoken of as an 
incomplete substance The terms constituent principle, or substantial 
principle, seem less likely to mislead modern minds than the word 
substance if employed to designate the essential co-efficients of 
composite substances. 
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the living animal the various processes of gi'f)wth, 
sleep, motion, and sensation, are not operations of 
the soul or body alone, but of the being as a whole. 
They are activities of one nature, individual 

nature conceived as a complete being subsisting in 
itself, and not communicated to or coalescing with 
another, is called by the Schoolmen a mpposiluni 
or hyposiasia. 'I'hc suppositum is, therefore, the entire 
and ultimate source of all operations. Hence the 
axiom : Actiones sunl suppositorum. When the mp- 
positum is endowed with intelligence it is termed 
a person. A Person may accordingly be defined in 
scholastic language as a supposiium of a rational 
nature j or an individual and incommunicable substance 
of a rational nature J The human person is thus neither 
the body nor the soul, but the rational bSing arising 
out of the substantial union of both principles. 

The reasoning in the present chapter may have 
been graspetl with some difficulty by the reavlei 
unacquainte(i with the Scholastic system. But the 
subject of Matter and Form, and many of the 
other notions involved, are properly investigated in 
Ontology or Cosmology, and we have to be very 

Cf. also above, p. 343. For a complete treatmeat of the iKjtions 
persona, suppfoi.ilmu , , see Rickaby, M etaphyncs, Bk. II. c. 2. The 
terms sul stance, esscncs, nature, severally denote the same object, but 
connote more especially dii/'erent features. Substance points to the 
general fact of cxistciue per se : essence points to the reatiiv of which the 
heinii n constituted: nature signifies the essence as principle of actioity 
Suppo^-ilum implies that the substance, essence, or nature subsists in 
itself in possession of such complete individuality as to be incommu¬ 
nicable or incapable of being assumed into another being. Tli.- 
invention of the term is due to the dogma of tlfl? In^ .arnation. In 
Christ, the Church teaches, there is one Person, one ran nal " suppn- 
situm," but two natures The Human Nature oi our l^ird does not 
of itself constitute a Person, or subsist in sa, but by the sub-sistencki 
3I the ^ivine N ature. 
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brief in dealing with them here. Fortunately, 
however, the problem of the exact nature of the 
relations between Soul and Body is of very secondary 
importance from a philosophical point of view, as 
compared with the vital questions: Is there an 
Immaterial Soul at all? and. Is there reason for 
supposing such a Soul will have a future life ? 

The terms Matter and Form, with their derivatives, 
have had as varied and extensive an application as any 
words in the language. The iiTij)ortancc of what is 
signified by each has been so changed that the originAl 
usage is almost completely inverted. The followers of 
Aristotle used these words as equivalent to potentia and 
actus. Potentia signified possibiJit}^—the potential, the 
unrealized, the incomplete or indeterminate. Forma and 
Actus, on the contrary, connoted full actuality —the last 
complement of^ reality, the final determination or complete reali¬ 
zation of being. Now-a-days we speak of merely formal 
obstjrvance, unreal forms, and trivial formalities, whilst 
material is et^uivalent to important. The transition has 
been going cn for a long time; but in strictly philo¬ 
sophical literature, Kant has done most to bring about 
the change. Whereas with ArisU'tle, Matter and Form 
are Ontological or extra-mental princij>](;s of real 
things, with Kant they are constituents of Subjective 
knowledge. The German philosopher, as we have 
already pointed out, uses the term “ form ” to denote a 
purely mental mould or character, which the mind 
imposes on the “matter” of knowledge. The latter, 
though of course a mental activity, is supposed to be 
excited or contributed from without. Formal is tlius 
equivalent to unreal, or objectively non-existent. Material 
truth is real truth, or agreement with extra-mental 
reality as far as that is possible: formal truth is mere 
subjective conjjistency. Kant, however, retains some¬ 
thing of the ancient application of the term in as far 
as he conceives the “ material ” element in cogni¬ 
tion to be in itself of a chaotic indeterminate nature, 
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requiring to be pt-rfecl* '^! nnd wrought into rational 
inlolligibility by th<' iTnp(^^ition of the subjective deter¬ 
mining factor.® 

Our presemt chapter uiigid to liave rendered intel¬ 
ligible and justified Aristotle’s celelmat- d d( fii',ilion: 
“ The soul is the first entelechy of a natural organized 
body potentirdly having life,” or “ the first entelechy of 
a natural body capable of life.”® ily entdcchy is meant 
in tl le Peripatetic philoso])hy .an actualizing or deter¬ 
mining principle, as opposed to a recipient or deter¬ 
minable subject— form as contrasted with mnffer. The 
«'pithet, first, implies that the soul is the primary form 
by which the nature or spticific substance of the creature 
receives its determination in the order of being. It is 
contrasted with secondary or accidental forms, e.g. heat, 
colour, motion, which may suf^ervenc^ when the pvimum 
esse, the first complete substantial being of the oliject, 
is constituted. A natural ox physical Ixnly, signifies that 
the suliject of the soul is not a mere artificial .'.ggn gate. 
The adjective, organized, expresses the fact (hat the 
body is com])osed of heterogeneous or dissiniiJar parts 
adapted for separate functions. The last words of th<' 
dcTmltion nu-.n that the soul is unitcd'*not with .an 
actually living being, but with an organbun capable of 
exercising vital activities \vhen inforined by the soul. 

The chief difficulty urged against the tliesis of the 
present chapter is based on the spirituality of the 
human soul. It fs said that since intellect is a sii}>ra- 
oig.inic faculty, intrinsicall}^ independent of matter, it 
f'inmot be the faculty of a princiidc which is the form 
of a bod^. In reply we admit tliai intellect could not 
be tlic faculty of a form completely dependent on its 
malerinl substrate; and it must be remembered that 
allij(»ugh Arislotl('’s d'dinition of soul in general applies 
also to the Human Mind, nevertheless, the latter, unlike 

• In addition to Kant’s influence, popular experience of the 
unimportant character of accidental forms, c.^^. the shtipe as con- 
trasteil with the contents of a pudding, has also contributed to the 
(. hange in the me.aning of the word 

' h itrriP ivre\tx^^ V adifiaTOS ^vtriKOv ^x**^^* 

Svyoftfi, or n ^I'TcAc'xoa ffi&fiaTOi (pvaiKoif opyaPiKov. 
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other informinp: principles, is not intrinsically or com- 
jiJetely dependent on the sulyect which it animates. 
But there is no impossibility in a substantial principle,' 
which, although it informs a living body, yet being 
ondowi'd with a spiritual faculty, transr. nds and exceeds 
the sphere of a merely organic form. 'I'here is no con¬ 
tradiction, as we have l)efore shown, in a spirilnal prin¬ 
ciple possessing capabilities of an inferior as well as 
of a superior order. Moreover, we have proved that 
the human soul is de facto the source of both classes 
of faculties, consequently the asserted objection is un 
tenable. 


Readings Si Thomas, Sum. i. q. 76; Father Meta 

physics of the School, Bk. V. oc.U. iii.; Kleutgen, op. cit. 808 —84a 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

I.OCUS OF THE SOUL. PHRENOLOGY : LOCALIZATION 
OF CEREBRAL FUNCTIONS. 

Thf:re has been much discussion among pliilo- 
soj)ljc;rs, Ancient and Modern, regarding the precise 
part of the body to be assigned as the “ seat ” of 
the soul. Some have located it in the heart, others 
in the head, others in the blot>d, others in various 
portions of the brain. The natural inierence from 
such a diversity of opinions is that no special area 
of the organism is the exclusive dweliing-j)!acc of 
the vital principle. The hopelessly cdnflicting st.ite 
of opinion on the question would seem to be due to 
the erroneous but widely prevalent view, that the 
simplicity of essence or substance possessed by 
the soul is a spatial simplicity akin to that of a 
matheiiKilical point. As a consequence, fruitless 
efforts *have continually been made to discover 
some general nerve-centre, some focus from which 
lines of communication radiate to all districts ot 
the body. The indivisibility, however, of the soul, 
just as that of intelligence and volition, does not 
consist in the minuteness of a poiiit. The soul is 
an immaterial energy which, though not constituted 
of separate principles or parts alongside of parts, 
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is yet capable of exercising its virtue throughout 
an extended subject. Such a reality does not, like, 
a material entity, occupy different parts of space 
by different parts of its own mass. In scholastic 
phraseology it was described as present through¬ 
out the bod^, which it enlivens, not ch'cujiiscripiive, 
but definitive; not per contactum quantitaUs^ but per 
contactum virtnlis. Its presence is not that of an 
extended object the different parts of which fill and 
are circumscribed by corresponding areas of space, 
but of an immaterial energy exerting its i)r(jper 
activities ubi(iuitously throughout the living body. 
As it does nol I’tossess extension, it is not susceptible 
of contact after a quantitative manner, yet it puts 
forth its peculiar virtue, and acts with the same 
efficiency as. if it possessed a surface capable of 
juxtaposition with that of a material body. 

Against the doctrine that the soul is c''''ifined to 
any pariicular*spot within the or^^anism, the argument 
may be formulated thus: The site or locus assigned 
must be conceived either as extended or unextended. 
If the latter, then : (i) all hope of any physiological 
justification of the selected spot must be abandoned, 
since the smallest cell, and a fortiori every general 
nervous ganglion, must occupy an extended space; 
and (2) no particular unextended point has better 
claims than any other; therefore on this hypothesis 
the soul might with equal reason be located in 
almost an}'^ part of the body. If the site allotted 
be extended, thtn the chief merit claimed for this 
view is abandoned. If the simple soul is allowed 
to be capable of inhabiting a really extended 
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locality, the exact area of the district is of little 
philosoidiical iiiiportaiicc: llie soul’s indivisil)ility 
is equally unaffected whether the space be a cubic 
inch or a cubic foot. 

The soul is pyc'<cnt^ thowj^h in a non-qitanlilalivc 
mannerf throughout the whole body: moreover, it is 
so present everywhere in the entirely of its es'.ence, 
although it may not be capable of ubiquitously therein 
exercising all its faeulties. The refutation of the 
error just exposed implicitly establishes our own 
doctJme. Reflt^xion, however, on the tliesis demon¬ 
strated in the last chapter coiiipietes the areiiiiient. 
The soul, since it is the substantial form of the 
body, vivifying and actuating all parts of its 
material subject so as to constitute one complete 
living being, must by its very nature be abiquitously 
pi'Lsent in the body. For it is only by the immediate 
communication of itself that it can so attuate and 
vitalize its co-efficient as to constithte a single 
substance. Again: since the soul is an indivisible 
essence or being, wherever it is present it must 
be there in the entirety of that essence or being; 
consequently, the entire soul is present in the 
whole body and in each part— tota in ioto corpore 
ct tota in ?imilibet parte. 

The chief objections urged against the present 
thesis seem to be the following: (i) The soul is 
the subject of sensations, but these, it is asserted, 
are originally felt only in the brain, and by experi¬ 
ence thence transferred to the peripAeral ex'tremity 
of the irritated nerve; consequently the soul exists 
only in the brain. (2) It is impossible to imagine 
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how a simple or indivisible Being can be simul¬ 
taneously present in several parts of an extended 
space. (3) If the soul is thus diffused throughout 
the body, it must be capable of increase and diminu¬ 
tion with growth, and of occasional amputation of 
portions of its substance. 

We may observe in reply: (i) Even if the 
brain alone be the centre of sentiency, yet the 
entire organism is the subject of vegetative life, and 
must be throughout animated by the energy which 
dominates the continuous processes of waste and 
repair. (2) Imagination is no test of possibility; 
we have experience only of the modes of action of 
things conditioned by space of three dimensions, 
and so cannot picture the being or action of an 
agent free from such limitations. We are similarly 
unable to imagine how' unextended volitions can 
move exte’ided limbs, or how spatial pressure 
can excite non-spatial pain, but we have shown 
the absurd consequences which follow from the 
denial of the univ'^Tsal conviction of mankind on 
these last points. (3) The soul is not diffused 
throughout the body like water in a sponge. It 
must be conceived as an indivisible essence, without 
mass or quantity, exerting energy and putting forth 
its virtue throughout the animated organism. Those 
activities, however, which require a special organ 
are limited to the district occupied by the bodily 
instrument. In so far as the materisd subject by 
the limits of • which vital activity in general is 
defined and conditioned increases or diminishes, 
the soul may be said in figurative language to 
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experience virtual increase or diminution—an ex¬ 
pansion or contraction in the sphere and range of 
its forces; but there is no real quantitative increase 
in the substance of the soul itself. 

Phrenology: Localization of Cerebral Func¬ 
tions. —In the early part of this century, the physicians 
Gall and Spurzheim elaborated a “ Physic>gnoinical 
system,” which pretended to determine precise localities 
on the surface of the brain where various mental powers 
are situated. Gall marked out the skull into twenty-six, 
and Spurzheim into tliirty-ftve divisions, each of which 
was supposed to cover a definite field of the brain consti¬ 
tuting the “ organ** of some particular mental aptitude. 
The tlieory thus assumed above two dozen primary 
faculties or propensities, such as those of homicide, 
property, theft, wit, number, secretiveness, &c., lodged 
in separate compartments in the surface of the brain. 
CiJiisequcntly, by measurement of human skulls, the 
relative vigour of the several propensities could, it 
was maintained, be discovered, since special bumps ” 
or protuberances necessanU' indicate gre9j;er or less 
endowment in the corresponding faculty,^ 

Phrenology, Crauiology, or Cranioscopy, as this 
pseudo-science was called, has long since fallen into 
complete discredit, under the destiuctive criticism of 
both Psycholog}^ and Physiology. The scheme of 
“primary” faculties was arbitrary and artificial in the 
highest degree. The powers and aptitudes enumerated 
are not isolated or independent in the manner implied. 
Many of tfiem are comi)Jex capabilities involving varied 
forms of mental activity. Moreover, intellectual facul¬ 
ties cannot be conceived as located in organs in the 
way represented. The progress of physical science, on 
the other hand, has proved the erroneous character of 
the views of the phrenologists concerning the physiology 
of the brain. 

Although Phrenology in its origiifally ambitious 
character is now generally acknowledged to be exploded, 
Cerebral Physiology has for some twenty years past been 
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working diligently at the kindred question of the locali¬ 
zation of brain functions. The leading scientific authori¬ 
ties in the second quarter of this century unanimously 
declared themselves against the hypothesis of localization 
in r*ny form. Flourens, Magendie, LongtM. and other 
distinguished writers pronounced, on the strength of 
numerous experiments and observations, that scarcely 
any particular ] va t ion of the cerebral substance is 
essential to the performance of any particul.u j)sychi<.al 
oj)eration.^ Consequently, the classical Physiology from 
ib2o to 1870 proclainu'd that the lu'ain as a h'Jioic was 
the organ ot the mind, that the quantity, not the 

locality, ul the brain which is dc^-troyed affects mental 
activities, and that the de-gree of imbecility indu'^xd is, 
roughly speaking, in j>ropoition to the amount ol cere¬ 
bral matter removed.- 

Some experiments, however, of the German physio¬ 
logists Fritsch and lli'zig, in 1S70, threw serious doubts 
on the then prevalent doctrine, and a new movement of 
research, which still continues, was initiated, with the 
result of completety overthrowing the old teaching. 
By a series of elaborate experiments on the brains of 
dogs, monk-eys, and other animals, Hitzig, Ferrier, 
Mnnk, Lnciani, and others, Iiave established a fairly 
definite theory of localization of “ motor-centres ”—that 
is, of areas in the cortex of the brain the iiritation of 
which produces movements in particular limbs. It is 

1 “On pent retrancher, soit par (levant, soit par derriure, 
soit par en haul, soit par c6t6, une portion assez des lobes 

cerebraux, snn? que leurs fonctions soient perdues. Une portion 
assez rest ye inie de ces lobes suffit done a I'exercise de leurs foiutions. A 
mesure que ce retranchemeat s’opere, toutes Ics fonctioii'^ s’affai- 
blissent et s’etHgriiint graduellenicnt Enfin, des qii inn per¬ 

ception est perdue, toutes le sont; des (lu'unc t.i :uite (l)sjiarait, 
toutes disparaissent.” (Floureus} C£ Baslian, Brain as an Organ 
ofj\Jind,^ 520. 

’ “ Sur des chiens, des chats et des lapins, chez nn gi rind 
nombre d’oiseaux, j’ai eu occasion d’irriter in6cani<jut;nient la 
substance blanche des hemispheres c6rebraux ; de la cauteri.ser avec 
la potasse, I’acide azotique, ie fer rouge, &c.; d’y fairc passer des 
couranls 6lectri(iues en divers sens, sans parvemr jamais a mettre en 
fen la cnntrarfilitr iiiu^iitljire: njcuic ie.aillnt negafit on diri«c.uii lea 
memes agents sur la substance grisedes lobes cerebraux." (Longet.) 
Cf. Surbledp L$ Cerveau, p. 149. 
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also claimed by the advocates of localization that the 
cerebral “centres” corresponding to the various sensi s 
have been discovered. This part of the theory, 
however, is much more energetically contested. As 
regards the nature, the locus, or even th-' existence of 
t he physical concomitants of the higher mental activities 
absolutely nothing is at present known. 

In the study of cerebral functions three chief lines 
of investigation present themselves : (a) Experiment by 
stimulation and extirpation of particular portions of 
the Irrains of the lower animals; (h) Cerebral Pathology, 
or the science which deals whth brain diseases in human 
beings; and (^) Comparative Anatomy and Histology, 
which examine the structural connexions of different 
parts of the brain and nervous system throughout the 
animal kingdom. Thus, the stimulation by electricity 
of certain areas in the cortex of the brain of dogs, 
monkeys, and other animals, is found to excite 
movements in the neck, arms, fingers, legs, tongue, &c. 
Conversely, the extirj:)ation or destruction of tlu^se 
same portions of the i)rain tempoiarily suspends the 
pow'er of movement in the corresponding limb. 
Again, post-mortem examinations often 'show that 
atrophy and disease of the cerebral subsstance of these 
areas have been concomitant with paralysis of the 
appropriate limb. Moreover, several cures of such 
local paralysis have also been already effected by the 
venturesome remady of trepanning the skull and 
removing tumours found to exist wdicre anticipated.® 
Finally, comparative study of the structure of the brain 
in different species of animals tends to establish the 
identity of the “ areas ” constituting the “ motor- 
centres ” of the several limbs, and it also shows that 
the number and definiteness of such “ areas ” increase 
in proportion as w^e rise in the animal kingdom and 
examine more highly specialized brains. 

By moans of these various methods of research 
Dr. Ferricr has succeeded in mapping over*a dozen 
“ motor-centres ” on the surface of the brain. They are 
nearly all situated in the vicinity of the summit ol 
* Cf. Surbled, L$ Cerveau pp. 239, seq. 
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the cerebrum about mid-way between the forehead and 
back of the skull—W'chnically, in the gyri centrales and 
the lobitlus paraceutmlis. The cerebral “ areas ” of tFie 
senses he locates mainly in the occipital or hind portion 
of the brain. The frontal region is as yet “silent,* 
that is, not res})onsive to stimulation ; and, accordingly, 
there is no evidence for the assignment to it of any 
particular functions. Some writers on this account 
speak of this portion of tlie cerel';ruin in a vague way 
is the “ seat of general intelligence.” We have already 
>liown the absurdity of attempting to conceive the 
higher faculties as situated in or exerted by means of 
bodily organs. It is possible, however, that this part 
of the cert.'brum may supply the material basis for the 
internal sensuous faculties upon which intellectual 
activity is more immediately dependent. Still, the fact 
that serious lesions involving the destruction of extraor¬ 
dinarily large quantities of brain in this region without 
appreciably affecting any mental operations are 
frequently met with, whilst apparently slight injuries 
in other districts have often produced profound intel¬ 
lectual derangement, shows the precarious character of 
even this conjecture.'* 

The “ motor-centre” is usually found on the side of 
the head opposite to the bodily member to which it is 
specially related ; but speech^ and other psychical opera¬ 
tions not belonging definitely to either side of the 
organism are generally dependent oi\ physical processes 
in the left hemisphere, except in the case of left-handed 
persons, who, it is said, are “right-minded” or rather 
“ right-brained.” The disease of aphasia in right- 
handed persons is, as a rule, accompanied by a lesion 
in the third left frontal convolution. It seems also 
fairly proven that symmetrical portions of the brain 
in the right and left hemispheres are capable of 
performing similar functions, and it is chiefly—though 
not exclusively—^in the relations subsisting between 
these correspo^iding parts that we find exhil)ited the 
law of substitution, which constitutes such a serious 
objection to all theories of localization. 

* a. Ladd, Physiological Psychology, pp. 26$ —268, 296, 297. 
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On this general fad, together with exceptional cases 
presented by Pathology, the case of the oppmunits of 
locnluation mainly rests. It is true, say they, that 
irritation of a motor-area exciti b iiio\eriicnt in the 
corresponding limb, and convciS(dy, th<‘ ' xtirpatioii or 
destruction of this part oi llie braiii ii mporarily 
extinguishes or enfeebles the power of movement; 
but, nevertheless, if the animal b< ke pt alive, it may 
after a few days recover complete use of the member 
again. In other w^ords, some lU'w portion of tin; 
cerebrum is capable of adopting the suspended 
function.® The part most fitieil to do so s('- ms to be 
in the first place the symmeli icaily eont spuiiding area 
on the other hemi^phfire, ami then the cerebial sub¬ 
stance immediately surrounding the damaged centre. 
In addition to this difficulty post-mortem examinations 
have revealed several cases in which a very large part 
of one side of the brain, and even a not inconsiderable 
portion of both were atrophied or decayed, although 
no derangement in psychical operation^, or in th(i 
action of the corresponding limbs, had been noticed 
during life. 

These objections indicate clearly how Imperfect our 
knowledge of the relations between the brain and 
]>sychical action still is, and they also show how little 
foundation there is for the vaunting tone of certain 
materialistic scientists. At the same time we do not 
think they are coticlusive against the doctrine of loca¬ 
lization in every form. They indisputably demonstrate 
that the “ centres” are not instruments of an absohiteJy 
fixed and permanent character like the external sense- 
organs. * But they do not disprove the statement that 

® The erpinent physiologist Golt? is perhaps the most distin¬ 
guished as^ailaut of localization theories. According to him, “It 
is not possible, by extirpating any amount of the substance of the 
cortex ou either side, or on both sides, to produce a permanent laming 
of any muscle of the body, or a total loss of sensibility in any of its 
parts. It is, however, jiossible thus to red^ice an animal to a 
condition of almost complete idiocy, . . . No part of the cortex ol 
the brain can, then, be called the exclusive organ or centre of intelli¬ 
gence or feeling; but the psychical functions are connected with all 
of its parts," (Cf. Ladd, op cil. p. 298 V 
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the various sentient and motor operations of the soul 
are, in ordinary conditions, specially dependent on parti¬ 
cular parts of the brain, whilst the evidence on the 
other side makes this latter assertion well-nigh incon¬ 
trovertible. They establish, however, that the principle 
which dominates the living organism has, within certain 
limits, the power of adapting to its needs and employing 
as its instruments other than the normal portions of 
the cerebrum.® 

Although this question of brain functions pertains 
rather to Cerebral Physir-logy tlian to Psychology, we 
have deemed it advisable to treat the subject at some 
length here. The statement that the pi ogress of 
Physiology has discredited or disproved the doctrine of 
the spirituality of the soul, is so frequently to be met 
with that it is extremely desirable the student should 
have at least a general notion of the character and 
value of the most recent investigations in Cerebral 
Physiology. Vague sweeping assertions, especially 
when uttered by men distinguished in Physical 
sciences, often give rise to a completely mistaktm idea 
of the nature of the “ recent advanct s in Physiology.” 
We trust that our sketch of the sul ject will enable the 
reader to judge the worth of such materialistic decla¬ 
rations. 

* The original researches of Dr Ferrier on this subject arc to be 
found in his work, The Functions of the Bruin. (2nd Kdit iS.-iu ) 
Dr. Bastian's volume, The Bruin as an Oy,:an^oi Mind, c. x. contains 
a history of theories of Phrenology and l-ocalization. There is a 
long account and an absurdly exaggerated estimate of Gall in 
Lewes' History of Philosophy. It is lam« ntable that these wi iters 
cannot discuss a scientific question without the intrqduction of 
materialistic dogmatism as unjustifiable as it is irrelevant A britd 
but very good treatment of the question of localization is to be 
lounrl in the article ''iiv'Am" in Chambers'Eniyilopedia, fNevt ICdit. 
18SK/; a lengthier account is given under " Physiology,” Encyc Bni. 
(uili l.dit. 1885.) The substance of Ferrier’s work is given in 
JYofessor Calderwood’s Relation^ of Mind and Brain (1879), pp. 
70—122. The best and most impartial handling of the subject, 
however, which we^ave seen is that by Ladd, op cit. Pt. J 1 cc i. 
ii (1887.) A clear and interesting account of this question, wiili .an 
admirable treatment of other physiological topics bordering on 
Psyebology, are given in Dr, Surbled’s excellent little work, L§ 
Cerveau. (Paris* Ketaux-Bray, iHyu.) 



CHAPTER XXVTI. 

ORIGIN OF THE HUMAN SOUL, EVOLUTTOM. 

Mode oi' C'^ihgin of the vSoul.—O f j)]u]osophers 
holding erroneous ideas regarding the origin of 
the human soul, some have conceived it as 
arising by emanation from the Divine substance, 
rothers as derived from the parents. The former 
theory starts from a Pantheistic concei)tion of the 
universe, and is in conflict with the simplicity and 
absolute perfection of God. The hypothesis that 
the soul is transmitted to the offspiing by the 
parents—and hence called the theory of Traducianism 
—has taken a variety of forms. Some writers have 
maintained that the soul, like the body, proceeds 
from the parenhil organism: others that it comes 
from the soul. This latter opinion was advocated 
in Germany, in the early part of this century, by 
Dr. Frolischammer, under the title of General ion ism. 
The soul in this view is generated, or perhaps 
more accurately speaking, created by the parents. 
Rosmini taught that the sentient principle arises by 
generation or traduction, and is afterwa^ls converted 
into the rational soul by a mysterfbus illuminative 
act of God, through which the intellect is awakened 
to the idea of being. 
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Traducianism, whether understood of a corporeal 
or incorporeal seminal element, is an inadmissible 
theory.. As regards the derivation of the rational sonl 
of the child from the body of a parent, it is obvious 
that such a supposition is based on a materialistic 
conception of the nature of the mind. Nemo dat 
quod non hahet : a spiritual substance cannot proceed 
from a corporeal principle. The derivation, however, 
of the rational soul from the soul of a parent is 
equally untenable. Every human soul is at once a 
simple and an immaterial substance. Consequently, 
the hypothesis of any sort of seminal particle or 
spiritual germ being detached from the parental soul 
is absurd. If the soul of the child, moreover, were 
generated or evoked out of the potencies of matter, 
it could not be a spiritual being endowed with 
intellect and will, and intrinsically indei)endcnt of 
matter. “ 

Opposed *to these various theories stands the 
doctrine of Creation, according to which each hinmiu 
soul is produced from nothm^ by the creative act of God. 
The acceptance of this thesis is a lo]gical consequence 
of the rejection of the previous views. By creation 
is meant the calling of a being into existence from 
nothing, the production of an object as re'gards its 
entire substance. The material tilings ^ which we 
meet around us are a result of transformation or 
change, not of creation—though of course their 
ultimate constituents must have been originally 
ri.?ated. A sfiiritual being, however, cannot be 
effected by any such process of transformation. If 
produced at all, it must be formed from nothing. 
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Now, the human soul is a spiritual substance, whilst 
at the same time it is of finite capacity, and there¬ 
fore a contingent being. But because of its con¬ 
tingent and limited nature it cannot be self-existing; 
it must have received its existence from another 
being. On the other hand, inasmuch as it is a 
spiritual being intrinsically independent of matter, 
it cannot have arisen by any process of transforma¬ 
tion ; foi, if it did so arise it would necessarily depend 
as to its whole being on its subject. Finally, since 
God alone, who exists of Himself, and who alone 
possesses infinite power, can exert the highest form 
of action, calling creatures into existence from 
nothing, the production of the human soul must be 
due immediately to Him.^ 

Objections ,—The chief objections urgeS against the 
doctrine of creation are the following : (i) The sentient- 
vegetative soul in man is of the same ^enus as that 
which informs the brute; consequently, since the latter 
is generated by substantial transformation, so is the 
former. (2) Like end must have like origin; but the 
human soul is immortal; therefore it must never have 
had a beginning. *(3) The theory of creation involves con¬ 
tinuous exercise of miraculous power on the part of 
God. To these difficulties the following answers may 
be given: (i) If the root of sentiency and vegetative 
life in nlan were an organic principle comiiletely and 
intrinsically dependent on the body, as it is in the 
• 

* The proof that creative power pertains to God alone belonp^s 
to Natural Theoloj'y The argument is based on the fact that in 
creation the effect depends solely on the efficient cause. It is, there¬ 
fore, the highest and noblest mode of action, and consequeiitly must 
proceed from an agent endowed with the highesi form of'being ~ self¬ 
existence. A creature cannot even play an instrumental part in 
creation; for the function of an instrument is to dispose and armnge 
the pre-existing materials, but antecedently to the creative act ihern 
are no such materials. 
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lower animals, then there would be no fs^round for 
afliriniTig a s])ecial mode of origin in the case of huinan 
beings. Hut, although man’s soul is genetically related ' 
to that of I ill* iirute, it is separated from the latter by a 
specific distiiict:oD which involves this different mode 
of gcni'sis. (2) The second objection has seemed very 
forcible to some minds, and we find even Dugald 
Stewart 2 holding thcat it destroys the argument for 
I'verlasliiig life based on the simplicity and incor¬ 
ruptibility of the soul. Yet it appears to us really a 
very superficial difficulty, when carefully examined. 
Wf* simply deny that the end of a creature must be 
like its btiginning in the way asserted. God alone is 
without beginning, but He can will to exist whatever is 
not intrinsically impossible, and He may will it to Inst 
for ever. Consc'quently, there can be no absurdity in 
Ills creating from nothing a simple incorruptible being 
which He designs never to perish. (3) A miracle is 
an interference with the laws of nature, but in the given 
case creation of souls, when the appropriate conditions 
are posited by the creature, is a law of nature. 

Time of Us Ongm .— When does the human soul begin 
to exist? Mato taught that previous to its inenreera- 
tion in the l)i)#ly the soul had from all eternity residttd 
among the gods in an ultra-celestial sphere. In that 
ideal land it contemplate d Truth, Goodness, and Beauty, 
as thev are in themselves, and its present cognitions 
are merely faint cloudy reminiscences the knowledge 
it once possessed. The theory of Metempsychosis or 
I'ransmigration of souls, has been held under one shape 
or another by many KasUun thinkers. The doctrine, 
however, in all its forms, is a gratuitous ana absurd 
hypothesis. It is based on the false view which 
• concedves body and soul as accidentally and not sub¬ 
stantially or essentially united in man, and it possesses 
not a vestige of real argument. Consequently, it is a 
tenet which is becoming gradually extinct. 

Among modern philosophers, Leibniu has considered 

I .otze’s defective view as to the nature of substance leads him 
into a similar error. Dr Martineau’s work, A StuUv of Religion, 
P 334 {2nd Edit.), has some good observations on thij> point. 
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human minds along with all the other “ monads’* to hnve 
been created simultaneously by God, at the beginning 
of the world. All souls were conserved in a semi¬ 
conscious condition inclosed in minute organic particles 
ready to be evoked into rational life when the fitting 
conditions are supplied. Lotze, also, in .some of his 
writings seems to incline to the doc trine of pre-existence. 
Proof or disproof is here out of the question. If a writer 
asserts that his own soul, or tliat of anyliody else, existed 
centuries ago in an unconscious slate, \Vt cannot demon¬ 
strate that the proposition is false; we can only point 
out that there is ikj evidence for sucli a statement. It 
is simply a gratuitous assimqaion. No siil'licicnt end 
can be conceived for the sake of which such an uncon¬ 
scious life could be vouchsafed to the soul, and, conse¬ 
quently, it may be rejected as a useless and incredible 
hypothesis. 

The true doctrine as to the time of the origin of the 
rational soul is that which teaches that it is created 
precisely when it is infused into the new organism. 
There are two tenable views as to the exact moment 
of this event. One holds that the rational soul is 
created and infused into the new being*at the first 
instant of its existence: the other, »supported by 
St. Thomas, assigns a sornewhat l.iter period for this 
occurrence. P'ollowing the embryological teaciiing of 
Ari.stolle, St. Thomas holds that during tlie early 
history of its existence the human feet us passes 
through a series of transitional stages in which it is 
successively informed by the vegetative, the sentient, 
and, finally, by the rational soul. Each succeeding/dm 
contains*emintmlly in itself the energies and faculties 
of that upon which it is consequent. The advent of the 
rational s<iul only occurs, St. Thomas maintains, when . 
the embryo has been sufficiently developed to become 
the appropriate material constituent of the human being. 
The embryonic history of man is, then, in this great 
Catholic philosopher’s view, that of a fv'ogres&ive evolu¬ 
tion in the course of which the future rational being 
passes through a series of transitory stages not unlike 
the various grades of life to be louud on the earth. 
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The chief epoch of course in the narrative, is the 
infusion of llie rational soul into the new organism, 
from which date the specific nature of man is determined ' 
and further essential transformation ceases.® 

Origin of tht: First Human Soul.—Darwinian 
Theory. —The modern doctrine of Evolution ramifies 
into a large number of sciences, and its satisfactory 
discussion involves a multitude of questions pertaining 
to Biology, Geology, Physical Astronomy, Rational 
Theology, and Scriptural Theology, as well as Psycho¬ 
logy. In the very limited space at our disposal here, 
it would of course be worse than useless to attempt 
anything beyond the most restricted treatment of the 
bearing of the theory on the origin of the human soul. 
There are, it is scarcely necessary to observe, profound 
differences of opinion amongst upholders of JCvolution 
as regards its range, and tlie nature of the agencies 
directing its course. For our present purpose, however, 
we may roughly group evolutionists of all shades into 
four classes: 

First, there is the most extreme sect, whom we 
may fairly* describe as the Atheistic Matc'rirdistic 
school. Th*se philosophers are not very explicit 
as regards the origin of life on the earth. Since, 
however, Geogony establishes that there must have 

• The English reader wishing to study this doctrine of 
St. Thomas, which has acquired considerable interest in connexitMi 
with the modern theory of Evolution, will find an elabf)rate treat¬ 
ment of the question in Father Harper's Metaphysics of the School, 
Vol. II. pp 553—561. Having shown that St. Thomas’s teaching 
of a “progressive development of being" in all embryonic life is 
in harmony with the most recent physiological science, he urges 
that " this theory serves to throw light ov. the perfection of the cosmic 
order. . . . For, the truth of the teaching for which wn are contend¬ 
ing once admitted, not only must we acknowledge a gradual 
evolution of the whole complex and multiform universe of material 
substances from a few simple elements created in the beginning; 
but it is also manifest that this wondrous evolution is, so to .say, 
more or less epitoi^zed in the germ-history of each living individual 
in that universe. Successive Forms march through the captive 
Matter gradually evolved from the predisposed Subject; till they 
reach their climax where the potenti.iHty of Matter fails, and the 
cre^ative power of God supplicis the needed Form." (p. 560) 
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been such a bcj^inning, they .presumably suppose 
that life was initiated by a fortuitous concourse of 
jiarticles of dead matter. Its development thence- 
lorward was governed solely by the law of Natural 
Selection, The action of this law may be described in 
the statement tliat “those individuals to wluch casual 
variations in structure or habit atford advantages in 
the struggle for existence will tend to tri\imph over 
thetir rivals, and to perpetuate these utilities in their 
offspring.” In the lapse of immense ages of time these 
variations become wider and more marked, until finally 
we arrive at the vast multiplicity of species which dwell 
upon the globe to-day. In this view man is the highest 
being in the universe, but his intellect has its source in 
the properties of inorganic matter; and all things in the 
world, the human eye as well as the instincts of the 
bee, are ultimately the result not of a designing Mind, 
but of the fortuitous collisions of blind material forces. 
We have in the course of the present work exposed a 
few of the intrinsic absurdities inherent in all such 
materialistic theories, and the reader wiM find others 
discussed in the volume on Natural Tluiology. 

A second class of evolutionists, whilst Jholding that 
all living species have been gradually evojived from one, 
or perhaps from a few original types, neverthel(?ss con¬ 
ceive the course of development to have been designed 
and directed by a Su]>t;rior Intelligence; and to this IJeing 
ilit'y would also a^scribe the production of the primitive 
living creatures. Writers of this school do not, as a 
rule, give a very satisfactory account of the genesis of 
Iht'. first man. They seem to consider that the human 
soul possesses to-day a spiritual nature, whilst they 
appear to believe that in the remote past it was 
gradually ^volved out of a non-spirituai principle, which 
animated the lowest forms of animal life. This opinion 
is also obviously in conflict with the Christian doctrine, 
that Adam was formed by a special act of God. 

The third school agree with the seepnd in maintain¬ 
ing that all the lower animals, and the bodily frame of 
the first man, may have been produced by a divinely 
directed evolution from a few, possibly from a single 
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original tyjjr; but they ar^' clear and emphatic in 
teadnrig that llit' first miional .'■!-'///, and consequently the 
first hniUiUi biw;:, v..Limot liavc arisen liy volution. It 
jnust, they assert, have been hrouglLt into existence by 
the s|■(•('!;! 1 creative inte’vention of (jodd In this vievir, 
God may have foinied tlie body of Adam out of llie 
organism ol s- me liiglily developed animal, which He 
modified is,s much as was requisite, and then infused 
with a ratioi al soul. 

It is soinctimiis urged that this hypotiiesis mak<‘S 
Ailam the (dh p ing of an ape, that he would therefore 
owe filial rexeiv-nce and o!)edienee to a brute parinit, 
and that, consequently, the theory is degrading to Imman 
natine. Now, it seems to us that sucli a line of argii- 
nu nt is l>as''L! on a complete misinterpretatiun of the 
view in question. Whatever real dignity man has got 
comes from the soul, not from the body; and in any 
case it is not easy to sec that an animal organism, 
developed to as high a stale of perfection as physical 
laws can bring it, is bascT material to form the bcnly of 
man than thfc “ slime ” of the earth.® The Bible and 
Christian moralists of all ages continually impress on 
us that man’ll body is but dust, and that its proximalc 
future* is coiTi^:)tion and worms. Similarly as regards 
parental rights: the fact that the constituents of the 
first human frame were derived from a living but 
irrational animal could no more constitute a claim 
for filial obligations than docs the metaphorical parent 
age of Mother Earth. On the grounds of reason aloiir 
there can, it seems to us, be no cogent argument framed 
against such a hypothesis when carefully stated. It is 

< 

* Writers of this school raaintnin, moreover, that their teaching 
is in harmony with Scripture Dr. jVlivart, as is well known, is the 
‘chief representative of this doctrine here at home. ISf. Genesis 0/ 
Species, c xji 

’■* On the text, *'Formavit igitur Doinmus Deus hoininem dc 
/two terrae,” .-I'Estienne fairly uriji s, "Tonte la question est de 
savoir si ce iuron cette hone —doit s’iiiterpr^ter uecessairement dans 
le sejjs stri'- 'ineu litttral, ou si Ton pent loisiblement admettre 
cette interpretation: Me Wmo jam viventi, jam animato.'" Cf. Le 
Trnnsformismi’ et im Discussion L^re. {Revue des Questions Scientifiques, 
jaiiuary, 1889.) 
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indisputable that God could form the body of the first 
man as easily out of a livin^i^ oj^il^aiusin as out of dead 
matter. And were the general doctrine of Evolution 
demonstrated as regards all other animal organisms, there 
would in the light of juire reason b() ol)viously---from 
the likeness of ihelif- Instory of the individual human 
body to that of the brute—a fair presumption in favour 
of a similar origin. 

The real question, then, for the Catholic is : Can the 
revealed doctrine of Holy Writ be reconciled with this 
theory ? The most general and reasonable Canon of 
Scriptural interpretation is that the natural and literal 
sense of a passage is always to be accepti'd, until 
sufficiently cogent reason can be adduced for deviating 
from that meaning. The problem, therefore, is: Taking 
all scientific evidence in favour of Evolution on the one 
side, and on the other the presumption in favour of the 
literal signification of the particular Scriptural texts 
directly bearing on the point, the meanings literal and 
mystical attached to other passages related to the 
former, the consensus of traditional theological teatdiing, 
as far as this testimony may fairly be cited on what is, 
at least in certain important aspects, a new question, 
together with the scientific objections 'urged against 
the development hj'^pothesis—taking, we say, all this 
evidence into accouiiL—is the evolutionist interpretation 
of Holy Writ legitimate? The question thus staled is 
not for the rational psychologist, but for the theologian 
to answer. The Church has not yet made any pro¬ 
nouncement on the subject, and it would under the 
circumstances seem unjustifiable to condemn the wider 
interpretation as absolutely untenable.® At the same 
time the Catholic student of science must be prepared 
to admit that the Church is certainly capable of th'cidiug 

• There is little doubt that the great majority of theoloi'iaus up 
to the present look on this interpretation as unsafe; but there are 
some writers of credit to be found on its side. Pere Leroy, O.P., 
an author well versed both in Theology and ,Natural •Science, is 
perhaps the most distinguished theological advocate of Evolution 
He has, moreover, secured the approval of his work by Pere 
Aioiisabre, as not being in conflict with Faith. (Cf. L'Evolution dis 
npisces organiques, 1887. Paris: Perin.) 
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on the point if occasion arise. Tht' Church in defining 
arlich'S of faith may at times indirectly determine a 
scientific truth, or a question of liistoiical fact, and the 
Catholic must be ready to believe that an infallible 
authority will not Ik* jiermitted to err in such matters. 

A fourth class of thinkers, whilst ailowin::^ that all 
the lower animals may, through the instrumentality of 
natural laws, liave been gradually evolved by God from 
a few origiri.d types, and that such a view is reconcilable 
with Kevcladon, hold that even the material part of 
man cannot be adniitli*<l to have thus arisen. They 
maintain that man’s position in the univeise, in spite 
of the fact of his lieing an animal, is so unique, tliat 
even the animal factor in his nature must have had a 
mode of origin differing from that of inferior species 
and peculiar to himself. Wliilst granting that the 
language of the Bible describing the production of 
brutes may be interjneled in a free or nKU.tpborjcal 
sense, they consider that the passages referring to man 
must be accepted according to the strictest and most 
literal signifiejation. 

Finally, opposed to all forms of evolutionism alike, 
stand many yionghtfiil men, who are so impiessi d, both 
by the atheisti^: dogmatism of the most extreme sect of 
Darwinians, and by the numerous wciglity sciontilic 
objections which the new theory seems utterly unable 
to explain, that they believe the only rational cdurse in 
a question of such grave moment is to stand I'lrmly by 
the verbal translation of the Mosaic account, and to 
reject the development creed no matter how limited or 
explained. 

The business of the rational psychologist, fortunately 
for us, is neither the Theology nor the Philosophy of 
.the Evolution hypothesis, whether as applied to the 
animal species or even to the body of man : our official 
coiKArn is with the human soul. Now, apart altogether 
from Faith and Revelation, we maintain on the grounds 
of pure KV’son ^at: 

The Human Soul cannot ho the result of gradual evolution 
from a non-spiritual principle* The argument by which we 
have established that each individual rational soul owes 
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its origin to a Divine creative act, proves a fortiori that 
the first of such souls must have thus arisen. Since 
even the spiritual soul of a human parent is incapable 
of itself effecting a spiritual soul in its offspring, it is 
evident that the merely sentient soul of a brute could 
still less be the cause of such a result. A{^ain: the 
human soul wc have shown to possess the spiritual 
faculties of Intellect and Will, and to be therefore itself 
a spiritual principle, intrinsically independent of matter; 
but such a being could never arise by mere continuous 
modifications of a vital energy intrinsically dependent 
on matter. The activities of self-consciousness and 
free volition, which are radically distinct Irom all 
merely sensuous life, and which can only pertain to 
an immaterial subject, could not be developed out 
of phenomena absolutely depending on a material 
organism. No complexity of appetites or desires 
inexorably determined by physical conditions can pass 
into Free-will; and no refinement of sentienej^ can con¬ 
stitute reflt‘X self-knowledge. Moral notions, too, and 
Conscience, are all facts sui generis which' could never 
have been produced by the gradual transmutation of 
irrational states. In a word, all the pro'ifs by which 
we established the spirituality of the h’gher faculties, 
and of the soul itself, demonstrate the existence of 
an im])assable chasm between it and all non-spiiitual 
principle s, whether of the anueba or the monkey. The 
special interventio^n of God must, therefore, have been 
necessary to introduce into the world this new superior 
order of agent—even if He had previously directed the 
gradual dcvck'piiient of all non-spiritual creature's by 
[iliysical ^aws. The origin of the first man consequently 
must have been a supernatural event. 

Readings.-^-On the Origin of the Soul, cf. St. Thomas, Sum. '\. 

90. c. xviii. On Evolution, cf. Mivart, Genesis of Species, also 
On Truth, c. xxvii.; J. Gerard’s Science and Scientists (London. 
C'atholic Truth Society, 1889); Leroy, L’Evolution des Espicc 
Orgauiques; Lavaud de L^stiade, Transformisme 9 t Darwintsme (I’.ins, 
1885): Arduin, La Religion en face de la Science, Vol. li. pp. 213—441 
(Paris, 1883): Quatrefages, The Human Species, cc. vii.—xi.; and 
Janet, Final Causes, Bk 1 . cc. vii. ix 
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SUPPLEMENTARY C?TAFTER. 

ANIMAL PSYCHOLOGY. 

The aim of a “ comparative ” science is to examine and 
compare the varying manifestations of some pheno¬ 
menon, or group of phenomena, in different bj)ecies of 
objects. Cunipayaiive Anatomy thus see^ks to ascertain 
the likenesses and differences exhibited in the structure 
of different classes of animals. Comparative Philology 
in the same way endeavours to trace the liistory of 
cognate words by contrasting the various forms which 
they have assumed in different languages. The science 
of Comparative Psychology—were anything deserving 
the name 9/ science on the subject possible—would 
similarly investigate the nature of mind by comj^aririg 
its manifestations in man and the various species of 
the brute kingdom. 

Some iccent writers seem to expect that immense 
benefits will accrue to Psychology by the emj^loyiiient 
of this method of comparative study, wliich has un¬ 
doubtedly done much to illuminate obscure facts in 
other branches of knowledge. Now, premising that 
in our view Human Psychology, or Psychology proper, 
ought to base its doctrines on a careful study and 
comparison of the mental phenomena of human beings 
of all races, of all ages, and of all stages of intellectual 
and moral cultivation, and, further, admitting that 
assistance may be derived, especially in the investiga¬ 
tion of the lower appetitive, emotional, and cognitive 
activities from the observation of animal life, we must, 
nevertheless, frankly confess our belief that in the science 
of the Mind the comparative method will never b’« 
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very fruitful in positive results. It must not be forgotten 
that Psychology differs essentially in chanirter from all 
these other departments of knowledge in which the new 
method has proved so effective; and, moreover, the 
difference is of a kind which tells directly against the 
application of that method. In the other comparative 
sciences we can directly examine the specimtms selected 
from different groups; here we cannot. Nay, as acute 
a thinker as Descartes was found to deny that there 
are any such sj.)ecimens in existence at all. The 
anatomist can study with as much ease and security 
the vertebral column of a fish, or an elephant, as that 
of a human body. The philologist can investigate with 
as much confidence the growth of a word in a foreign 
language as in his own. But real knowledge of the 
mental states of the dog or the bee is utterly impossible 
to the psychologist. 

This difficulty can never be effectually bridged over. 
A little careful reflexion must convince us that, no 
matter what pains and industry be devoted to observa¬ 
tion of the actions of the lower animals, our assurance 
regarding the genuine character of their subjective states 
can never be more than a remote conjc^ct’Aral opinion. 
The existence of any other human mind than our own, 
it should b(', remembered, is believed not on the strength 
of direct intuition, but of a mediate analogical inference. 
L^y a process of perception, which we have described 
ill Pt. I. c. vii., we come to know the existence and 
character of our own body, and of the material objects 
which act upon us. Of prominent interest amongst 
external things are certain bodies strikingly similar to 
our own.* In our own case we find that the impressions 
of some of the external agents cause particular mental 
states within us, which, in turn, give rise to definite 
physical actions observable by our external senses. 
Noticing the similarity of antecedent and consequent 
in the case of organisms like our own, we insert in them 
an intermediate conscious link as cffeit of the former 
and cause of the latter. The essential elements in 
the argument are the similarity of organisms and the 
like character of the resulting actions. Of these latter. 
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language is incalculably the most important, especially 
in indicating to us the quality or nature of the conscious¬ 
ness of these other beings. It is at once a measure 
of intellectual development, and the great medium of 
intercommunication. Consequently, its absence is, on 
both grounds, absolutely fatal to scientific inductions 
regarding the minds of brutes.^ 

The value of the other factor in the argument clearly 
depends on the degiee of liki*ness subsisting between 
the compared organism and our own, especially as 
regards the brain and nervous system. We know from 
experience tliat slight modifications in the conditions 
tjf the brain gravely affect the character of human con¬ 
sciousness. But the profound differences which separate 
man’s brain from that of the nearest allied animal, are 
sufficiently insisted on by our adversaries when this 
course suits the special question in hand. Accordingly, if 
we obey the oft-repeated advice of Mr. Spenctir’s school 
on other subjects, and fl eeing onrs( Ives from the “ crude 
anthropomorphism of tlie child and the savage,” im¬ 
partially estimate the strictly scientific value of the 
evidence, we shall be speedily foiced to admit that the 
grounds foi* the analogical inlerence to the character 
of the intellectual or emotional states of the monkey, 
the dog, or the elephant, are very slender indeed, 
whilst our conjectures as to the minds of insects arc 
utterly worthless.* 

^ "The total absence xA language makes our best inferences 
but feeble conjectures. ... It is clear that we cannot ascert.iin 
tlic precise bearing of articulate speech on thought and feeling 
unlil we are capable of directly obseiving a type of consciousiU '>s 
in wliich this instrurnent is wanting, and this is a^ sufidcicnlly 
remote possibility. Yet one may roughly infer that the absence 
of language implies the lack of many of the familiar properties 
of our own conscious life. ... Is it not probable |hat the most 
rudimentary idea of self follows by a long interval the degree of 
iuleliigt nee involved in linguistic capacity ? ” (J. Sully, Sensation and 
Intuition, pp. i6, 17.) 

('.'ireful and acute observer of the physical habits of animals 
a.s I>;irwiB was, th^e is scarcely an author of any importance who 
has eirod more seriously in theori 7 ing about the nature of the mental 
faculties of brutes. The psychological training of Mr. Sully, in 
' ite of hiv sympathy with evolutionism, does not permit him to 
ignore the profound blunders of the author of the Descent of Man 
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Were this fact realized, the CarLc sian doctrine, which 
appt'arsso strange and absurd to the unreflecting mind, 
would probably have commanded a much larger follow¬ 
ing than it has ever received. In Descartes’ view, the 
lower animals are merely macliines so ingeniously con- 
slructed that the various impressions always meet with 
appropriate responsive movemc'nt, although no conscious 
state intervenes. The fact that elaborate and compli¬ 
cated operations such as wdking, writing, playing the 
pin no, handling tools, are often carried on without 
making themselves felt, has been urged in favour of 
this hypothesis. Moreover, recent experiments on the 
bodies of animals from which tlie brain or head had 
been removed, go to prove that complicated movenumts 
requiring the co-ordination of several muscles may 
sometimes be performed by the organism without sensa¬ 
tion. Nevertheless, we hold the Cartesian theory to 
be unsound, and accordingly we proceed to the estab¬ 
lishment of our thesis, that: 

At least the Higher Spfxies of Brute Animals 
ARE endowed with Sentiency.—( i) Many of the move¬ 
ments, of the cries, and of the expressive acts of 
brutes are inexplicable in regard to ihrir origination, 
direction, continuation, and cessation, as the rt^sult of 
unconscious forces. Such complicated operations, for 
instance, as the search for suitable twigs by tlie bird 
in the construction of her nest, the movements of a 

in this matter. Cf. op. cit. pp. X5—19. Mr. Romanes begins his 
worL on Anwml Intelligence (pp, i—6) with an account of the nature 
of the inf*'rcnce by which we attrjl)ute consciousness to animals, 
but immediately lapses into the vulgar anthropomorphism of the 
unreflecting mind, as soon as he proceeds to describe and discuss 
the character of brute intelligence. It is interesting to note how 
a writer of his train of thought can here, when it suits hi.s object, 
appeal to “ Common Sense ” against the " Sceptic." This suddeu 
reverence for vulgar prejudice is a little odd. G. H. Lewes’ state¬ 
ment, that **the researches of the various eminent writers who 
have attempted an Animal Psychology have further,biassed by a 
secret desire to establish the identity of animal and human nature " {A 
Study oj l’'Vi!wlacry, p. 122), receives abundant and forcible illustra¬ 
tion in both of Mr. Romanes* works, as well as in Darwiu's ebaptera 
on this subject. 
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terrier at the sound of his invisible master’s voire, 
the eager way in which the dog bounds towards hkn 
and barks, and the manner in which beasts of prey 
ca}>ture their victims, completely transcend the capa¬ 
bilities of merely physically co-ordinated forces. (2) TIk', 
educahilUy of the lower animals is incompatible; with 
the purely mechanical theory. We can train dogs, 
horses, lions, and bears to respond to words or arbitrary 
signs by definite movements of a com[)licat{'d character, 
—an impossible process if they wert; meiely machines. 
(3) Finally, the ingenious construction ot the various 
sense-organs, and their similarity in many of the sujicrior 
species of brutes with those possessed by men, con linn 
the doctrine that brutes are endowed witli a faculty of 
sensuous apprehension. It would appear also from 
such facts as the barking of d< >gs in their sleep, the fliglit 
of defenceless animals at the sound of an enemy’s 
voice, and the resort of most brutes to particular places 
for food, that they possess some of the internal sensuous 
faculties, such as organic memory and imagination. 
How far these powers in animals resemble the corres¬ 
ponding faculties in man, we are unable to determine. 
The most sinking of tliese internal aptitudes is that 
directive priri'.xjde of action which in common language' 
is called instinct. Its character, however, will be bett<;r 
understood when we have distinguished between animal 
and rational intelligence. 

The Lower Animals are devoid op Intellect or 
Reason. —We have exhibited at length the nature of 
this faculty, the essential characteristic of which con¬ 
sists in the apprehension of the universal. The ground 
for our present proposition lies in the fact that brute's 
do not exhibit various signs which would •inevitably 
be manifested by sentient beings endowed with intel¬ 
lectual faculties: 

I. Mode of Action .— ^The lower animals do not show 
that individual free variation in method and plan of 
action, and that intellectual progress which ought to 
mark the presence of personal intelligence. Thu.s, brutes 
of the same species, when in similar circumstances. 
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exhibit a striking specific uniformity in their operations. 
Xhey all seek their prey, build their nests, and foster 
their young in the same way. Amongst rational beings, 
on the contrary, we find in everything the signs of 
individual personality. The ants and bees in the time 
of Moses or of Aristotle worked as perfectly as their 
descendants of to-day; and geese and sheep acted not 
more awkwardly. There is no evidence that during 
all the time brutes have existed upon the earth, they 
have invented a single mechanical instrument, lit a 
fire, or intelligently transferred a useful piece of infor¬ 
mation from one generation to another. The few 
trivial instances cited here and there of some animal 
stiizing a club or other rude implement that fell in its 
way, only establish the more clearly the enormous 
chasm which separates the brute from the rational 
being. 

The certainty possessed by us that brutes are in¬ 
capable of the most elementary inventive activity, is 
clearly shown by the fact that, on the discovery of a 
few rough but similarly pointed flint stones in Palaeo¬ 
lithic strata, those writers who nniintain the specific 
identit) of animal and human faculties vjere the very 
first to assert that these rude contrivanc('«s are the work, 
not of an intelligent hnite, but of a rational man. The 
division which separates the simplest exercises of reason 
from the highest forms of animal intelligence, is thus 
felt to be impassable. But if any species of brutes 
were endowed with intellect or reason, they could not 
have remained all these ages in the condition in which 
we find them. Sentient beings possessed of reason or 
personal intelligence would be certain to make use of 
their intellect in attending to, comparing, reflecting 
upon, an^ reasoning about the various pleasant or 
painful impressions by which they were affected. They 
would in this way be led to introduce modifications 
and improvements into their methods of work, they 
would invent tools and try changes ^o suit.their sur¬ 
roundings, and, stimulated by curiosity —the most 
primitive and useful form of the desire of knowledge— 
they would inevitably make intellectual progress. It 
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IS absolutely incredible that beings capable of universal 
idiMS, or of the simplest acts of generalization and 
inference, should have been unable during all these 
thousands of years to invent such a rude tool as the 
stone arrow-head of the Palaeolithic age. In spite, 
therefore, of the occasional performance of apparently 
ingenious or complicated actitnis, we must conclude 
that the lower animals have not intellect. 

2. Rational Language .—No beast yet discovered is 
capable of making use of a system of rational signs, 
whilst all races and tribes of men are found to be 
endowed with intelligent speech. Both man and brute 
are capable ol expressing feeling, and some animals, 
such as the magpie and the parrot, can be trained to 
utter articulate sourfds: but rational language, w'hich 
is radically distinct in kind from these phenomena, 
is possessed by man alone. Tht; essence of rational 
speech is the expression of ihuugJit, the communica¬ 
tion of universal ideas. Thus in the utterance of the 
proposition, “ This water is cool,” there are involved 
the universal ‘ideas of cool, and of water, as well as 
the most abstract notion of all, that of heingy which is 
expressed in J^he copula. Similarly the phrases, “ Milk 
hot nice,” and Big Bow-wow” (horse), of the infant 
just learning to speak, presuppose intellectual abstrac¬ 
tive operations of a grade immeasurably beyond that 
to which the most intelligent animal will ever attain.^’ 

Whether thoughts be manift'sted by vocal or visual 
signs is unimportant; but beings endowed with reason 
and associated together could not remain without 
inventing some means of rational intercominiimca- 
tion. The reflexive activity of intellect combiifed with 
the social instinct would inevitably lead these beings 
to manifest their ideas to each other, were ^ich ideas 
in existence. The cries of one animal, of course, oftc n 
serve to awaken the rest of the flock to threatening 
danger or prospective enjoyment, but these utterances 
differ in pature Jrom rational language. Tluy are 

- Chapter xvi. of Dr. Mivart*s work On Truth contains an admir¬ 
able handling of the subject of Rational Languaf^e Cf. als(i liii 
Lessons from Nature, c. iv.. and Max Muller, Science of Thought, c. iv. 
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merely indicative of concrete experiences, and llu' 
whole process is easily explicable by the well-known 
action of the laws of association. There is no j^ronnd 
for supposing that such sounds differ in kind from the 
emotional expressions of man.* Parrots have organs 
capable of uttering all the sounds in the alpifabet, and 
they can be trained to articulate short phrases with 
wonderful distinctness, but lliis fact shows only 'the 
more conspicuously the absenf e, of real intelligence. No 
bird has yet been produced, wiiich combiiu'S even the 
most familiar words in new orders so as to form other 
intelligibh; propositions. The most accom]>]ished parrot 
is separated from the child by an iinmeasmable distance 
in this respect.® 

3. Moral Notions. —Again, if the lower animals 
possess intellect, they must be moral beings capable 
of notions of right and wrong, merit and desert, 
justice and injustice; and they must be accountabh; 

^ Deeper study of the history of lan^ufiS^’ shows so ck.uly Ine 
immensity of the chasm between mnn and hrutc that students of 
Philology are inclined even to exat^i'eraie its importance as com¬ 
pared with the otlie.r differentia. Tliub, Aiax Muller asst'rts that ‘ 
"The one great barrier between man and brute is Man 

speaks, and no brute has ever uttered a word Lan};ii.'j,-;e is our 
Rubicon, and no brute will dare to cross it.” {Leisures on the Science 
of Language. First Series, p. 340 ) I’l-dessor Whitney is also very 
emphatic at times on the point: ■ ‘ Moi cu. or, man is the sole possess( >r 
of language. It is true that a certain degree of power of communi¬ 
cation ... is exhibited also by some of the lower animals. . 

But these . . . (acts«such as the dog’s bark, &c ) . . are not only 
greatly inferior in their degree to human language; they are abo 
so radically diverse in kind from it that the same name cannot justly 
be applied to both.” {Life and Growth of Language, pp 2, 3 ) 

" Anirpals and infants that are without language are alike 
without reason, the great ddlerence between the animal and infant 
being that the infant posse.sses the healthy germ of speech and 
reason, only Jjot yet developed into actual speecn and actual ica«oii, 
whereas the animal has no such germs or faculties capable c'f 
development in its present slate of existence. . . We cannot allov/ 
them (brutes) a trace of what the Greeks called I6gas, i.e , reason, 
literally, gathering, a word which most rightly and naturally 
expresses in Greek both Speech and Reason.” (jdax Muller, op. cil 
Second Series, p 62) "The animal without f.nnviMge is as in- 
\apable of abstraction and of what we specially designate Intellect. 
as, without wings, it is incapable ol iligbt.” (G. H. Lewes, A Studv 
of Psychologv, p. 123.) 
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for their acts. But, in spite of our anthropomorphic 
Lcndencics, llie universal jiidf^Lnent of mRnkind has eve*" 
refused to attribute iiioralily or responsibility to brutes. 
We may, indeed, at times inflict pain on brutes in order 
to atlacli unpleasant recollections to the performance 
of certain actions, and we may apply moral (']>ithets 
to tht‘m in a metaphorical way, just as tlie larmer 
describes a particular soil or pasture as kind or un- 
gratc'.ful, but a moment’s reflexion will always assure 
us that we never do really consider the lowei animals 
to be free responsible' creatures. We make a vc'ry clear 
distinction in our mind between the moral character of 
the act by whicli a horse kicks a man to death, and that 
by wJiicli one man murders another. 

4. Absurd consequences. —Finally, if the ingenious 
operations performed at times by the lower animals 
are to be assigned to a personal intelligence similar in 
kind to that of man, then, to several species, uolaldy 
ants and hees, admittedly very low down in the scale of 
life, there' must be attributed intellectual endowments 
far exceeding‘those of man himself, as well as those of 
the highest animal organisms. But this is obviously 
absurd. Th®- true conclusion from these various con¬ 
siderations is that man’s cognitive powers differ from 
those of the brute iu)t simply in degree, but in kind. He 
IS endowed with a personal intelligence, with a faculty 
of forming universal concepts, of reflecting upon him¬ 
self, of communicating his thoughts to others, and of 
apprehending moral relations. They are utterly in¬ 
capable of eliciting any such acts as these. They 
frequently Surpass him in the range and subtilty of 
special senses, and still more surprisingly'^ in the 
possession of certain mental aptitudes of a complex 
.t)ut uniform chriracter comprehended under, the term 
Instinct, but they are separated from him by the 
boundary which divides rationality from irrationality. 

iNsTiNfJT.—TJie various ingenious operations per¬ 
formed by brute animals are usually allotted to instinct, 
but about the inner nature of this endowment, it seems 
to us that very little is yet positively known. The 
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epithet inftiuciive is frequently emplosed in a wide 
sense to include acquired habits of action, ori{^inal 
dispositions to any form of movement, whether random 
or purposive, and nlso purely r(rflex actions devoid of 
all aiuecedc'ut or coucomitant consciousness. In modern 
Psycliolop^y there is a tendency to confine the adjective 
to conscious acts which are connate or unlearned^ cotuplex, 
and purposive in character. Strictly speaking, Instinct 
is not a continuous impulse towards a special mode of 
action, but an a]>titude by which this impulsive action 
is directed or guided. 

Tije Scholastic writers classed this faculty among 
the internal senses, under the title of the Vis JEMmativa, 
Conceived according to llieir view and in harmony 
with common usage, Instinct may perhaps be best 
defined as a natural aptitude which guides animuls in 
the unreflecting performance of complex acts useful for the 
preservation of the individual or of the species. In the 
Scholastic system the Vis Mstimativa is a property of 
the sentient soul, analogous thougli inferior to rational 
judgment in man. It is of an organic character, but 
involves more than the direct response of the spc;cial 
senses. It does not merely distinguish hetvvccii 
pheasant and painful impressions, bat guides the 
animal in a series of movements remotely serviceable 
to its nature. The lamb, St. Thomas observes, does 
not flee because the colour or form of the wolf is 
disagreeable, and the bird does not collect twigs for 
its nest because they are attractive in themselves; but 
both animals are endowed with a faculty which under 
appropriate conditions is excited by these phenomena 
to guide*them in the execution of an operation ulteriorly 
beneficial to their nature. Yet neither has a conscious¬ 
ness of the formal relation of such an act to tlie end- 
to be attained; neither may have had any previous 
personal acquaintance with that end; and neither is 
led to the act by a process of reasoning. 

The essential features of Instinct aje well*explained 
in the following passage: “The character which above 
all distinguishes instinctive actions from those tliat may 
be called intelligent or rational^ is that they are not 
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the result of imitation and experience; that they are 
always executed in tlu; same manner, and, to all 
apjjearance, without bc^inf^ preceded by the loresij^ht 
either of their result or of their utility. Reason supposes 
a jiidfjrnent and a choice: instinct., on the contrary, 
is a blind impulse which natin;ilJy impels tlie animal 
to act in a determinate manner: its effects ma\ 
sometimes be’ modified by experience, but tliey m'ver 
depend on it.'^ ^ Again; “One of llie phenonn na fittiisl 
to give a cuar idea of W’liat ought to be iindersiood by 
Instinct is that which is presented to us by certain 
insects when they lay their eggs. Those animals will 
never see their progenV) and can have no acquiicd 
notion of wJiat their eggs will Ijecoine; and yc't tlio}^ 
have the singular habit of placing beside each of those 
eggs a supply of elementary matter fit for nourishing 
the larva it will produce, and that even when that food 
differs entirely from their own, and when the food they 
thus deposit \vould be useless for tbi iuselves. No sort 
of reasoning can guide them in doing this, for if they 
had the faculty of reason, facts would be wanting them 
to arrive at such conclusions, and they must needs 
act blindly.”*"' Such facts, which might be inultipli('d 
indefinitely, prove that animal “intelligence” is 
difte^ent, not in decree, but in kind from human intellect. 

The origin of instinct^ together with the formation 
of organs, has ever been one of the most insuperable 
difficnlties to those who deny the .existence of an 
Intelligent Author of the Universe. Mr. Herbert 

• Milue-Edwards, Zoologie, § 319. 

^ Id. § 327. Cf. Janet’s Final Causes, pp. 86, 87. "The young 
fenntale wasp (sphex), without maternal experience, will s(;ize 
caterpillars or spiders, and stinging them in a certain definite spot, 
• paralyze and deprive them of all power of motion (^nd probably 
also of sensation), without depriving them of life. She places them 
Ihij.s paralyzed in her nest with her eggs, so that the grubs, when 
hatched, may be able to subsist on a living prey, unable to escajie 
from or re.sist their defenceless and all but powerless destroyers. 
Now, it is aWsolutel)tnTipossiblf; that the conscfpiences of its actions 
can have been intellectually apprehended by the parent wasj^ 
TIad she Reason without her natural Instinct she could only learn 
•o perform such actions through experience.” (Mivart, Lessons from 
Nature, pp. 201, 302. Cf. also On Truth, c. xiiii.) 
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Spencer, and thorough-going evolutionists generally, 
seek to explain instinct as hereditary experuuce. It is 
described sometiiiies as “lapsed intelligence,” and some¬ 
times as a “habit acquired by Natural Selection ” during 
the history of the race. It is ind(;ed possible that some 
native tendencies might be accounted for in the former 
way. Certain actions intelligently and frequently per¬ 
formed might conceivably pass into brganic habits 
capable of hereditary transmission; and it is also possi¬ 
ble tli.'U advantageous modijicaiions might be efiected in 
instincts byimans of Natural Selection. But, 
vvhih.L we readily admit so much, we affirm that it is 
lutile and absurd to seek to explain instinct in general 
in this way, and we merely ask the reader to consider 
liow the instinct of sucking in the human infant, or the 
j'arental operations of bees, ants, and birtls, could be 
the result either of Natural Selection, or of the intelli¬ 
gently designed actions of individuals of past genera¬ 
tions. Evfui if the last alternative were not inadmissible, 
the difliculty would be only put back a single step. 
Wdience came the intelligence of these reasoning prede¬ 
cessors of our present bees and babies?® 

The investigations which we have n&w made into 
the character of the operations of the animal “soul,” 
tender clear the deductions we are justified in drawing 
concerning its nature, origin, and destiny. The whole 
weight of analogy proves that in the brute, as in man, 
the vegetative and sentient principles are identical. 
This brute “ soul,” however, is not a spiritual substantial 
pritiiipUf it is not a substantial form intrinsically inde¬ 
pendent of and separable from its material subject. This 
doctrine'follows immediately from the theses just estab¬ 
lished. The brute manifests no spiritual activity. It is 
not endowed with rational inti Ilect nor, consequently,* 
with fn^e-wilL In other words, all the mental actions 
exhibited by it are of the lower or sensuous order, and 
therefore intrinsically or essentially dependent on a 
material organism. We are accordingly led to con- 

® For an excellent handling of the Evolutionist theory of the 
Origin of Irisiinct, cf. Science and Scientists, by Rev. J. Gerard 
pp Joo, seq. Ci. also Janet, op. cit. pp. 80—90, 255—259. 
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elude that the ultimate principle from which these 
operations proceed is itself intrinsically and essentiallj^ 
dependent on matter. Actio sequitur esse; as a bt ing is, 
so it acts; but all the mental acts which we are justi¬ 
fied in ascribing to brutes are of an organic or sensuous 
character. Therefore we are bound to infi r that the 
animal “soul” is essentially dependent on the material 
organism and inseparable from it. It is, consequently, 
incapable of life apart from the body, and it perishes 
with the destruction of the latter. On account of this 
intrinsic dependence on mntttir, the soul of the brute was 
spoken of by tlie Scholastics indilferently as material 
and corporeal. They did not, however, intend by these 
terms to imply that the principle of vital activitifis is a 
bodily substance of three dimensions. They sinqdy 
iueant to teacli that it depends absolutel3^on the matciial 
subject which it actuates, just as the heat depends on 
the matter of the burning coal, and the stamped in¬ 
scription on the wax. They maintained, moreover, 
that though not spiriiual, the vital principle in animals 
must be of a simple nature, inasmucli as the activity 
of sentiency which proceeds from it is a simple imma¬ 
nent operatiAi. 

The animal soul is thus, in Scholastic language, a 
substantial form completely immersed in the subject which 
it animates. Accordingly, it does not require a Divine 
Creative act to account for its origin in each successive 
being any more than a Divine Annih,ilative volition to 
effect its destruction. It is a result of substantial 
transformation produced by generation. An existing 
vital energy is capable by its action of reproducing or 
evoking from the potentialities of matter a ne'w energy 
akin to itself. But, as at present new life ever proceeds 
‘ only from a living agent, so a fortiori in tin* beginning 
the primordial act by which animal life was first educed 
from the potentialities of matter must have been that 
of a Living Being. 

Readings* —The aft>lest English treatment of Animal Intelligence 
which has yet apnrarc:d is Dr. Mivart’s reernt work. The Ortyin of 
Human Reason; ct. ;^tlso La Bite Comparie d VUommt, par R. P. De 
Bonniot, S.J. IParis.) 
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Ca'i KtioKiKs, Kant’s 267*. 

Cau'-.k, llunic’s ac''omit of 102; 
vai Hills kinds of 51O. 

Causality, inconsisu-ney td Kant 
on 114; eoLnntion o! the ]irin- 
ciple of 288, 289, 209 ; orij^m of 
idea of 349—351 ; Kree-wul and 
law of ^87. , 

Cp-REBla fiON, unconscHHis 339. 

CilEMlS'l KY, iMtnlal 212. 

t'lieilCE and InU-'iition 365. 

Cl.ASSlKlCATiON <jf Mental Facul¬ 
ties 27—31 ; various schemes 
31—34; of sensi s 56—58 ; diffi¬ 
culty of classifyinj' emotions 223, 
224, 418 ; various schemes 419. 

Clear Ideas, lioscaries on 261. 

Co-ac tion, 1 ‘hy.sical 363. 

t CENA'.STI IEsis 62—64. 

tJoGiT'i, ERGO SUM, l>escaries’ 
stai ting-point 300. 

Cognition, cf. Knowledge. 

Colour, sensations of 82—86. 

Colour-blindness, illusions of 

• 174. 

Common Sense 157, 158; various 

significations of 162, 163. 

Common Phantasm 28S. 

Common Sknsible.s, or primary 
qualities 1*46. • 

Common SeiDibiliiy 63, 64. 

COMPARAIIVK, Psychology 14, 15, 
546; iiuagmuLion 167 i judg¬ 
ment 301. 


Comparison, supra - sensuous 
nature of 237, 238 ; Balnie/. on 
249—252 ; T,olze on 252 254 ; 

involved in concejAioti 298 ; in 
judgment 305—309, 

Com PI EX sensations 83; as.sucia- 
tions J91, 192; ideas 271. 

CojMPOUND sensations 83; ideas 
271. 

Conative, meaning of 28 ; faculty 
216. 

Ct>NCia*T, abstract and universal 
238—241 ; SeiiMst account of 
272—279 ; disiiiiguishcd from 
the concrete phanlasm 239, 278, 
279; Peiijiatetic duct line on 
oiigin of‘290-297 ; complete 
elaboration of 297—299 ; cf. 
also Idea. 

Conception, and perception of 
space III, 352; processor 256, 
290, 297. 

Conceptualism, opposed to 
Realism 263; opposed by Hain 

273. 

Conscience, evolutionist account 
of 284—286, 325—32S ; true 
nature of 320; moral sense 
theoi’y of 321 ; utilitarian theory 
of 324; origin ami validity o( 
325 ; Kant and Butler on 329. 

CoNSCiENPiA, or sensus intimus 
161. 

Consciousness, the subject-matter 
of Empifical Psychology 11 ; 
meaning of 25, 26; duality of 
98, 99; and self-consciousness 

343-245. 337—344; 338, 

339; unity of 2 pi* 346; ami 
J'ree-will 366—383—385. 

CoxsEKVATiVE faculty 181. 

Conservation experiences 

195—200, 

(h)N.sTRUCTlVE imagination 166, 

Contact, sense of 65—71; doubh 
124. 

CoN'i'iGUlTV, association by 186 

Continuity, law of 262. 

Contradiction, principle of 288, 

CoN'iRASl, association by l8^, 
186 ; feelings of 405— 407. 
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CoNTnr>L of movement, Bain's 
theoiy 222. 

Cooperative associations 191. 

CoNFLicrriNG associations 191. 

Corporeal souls 450. 

Corresponding points, retinal 
142. 

Cosmology, and Metaphysics 3; 
and Psychology 6. 

COSMOTHETIC IDEALISM 93—lOa 

Creative imagination i66, 167. 

Criticism, Kantian theory of 266 
—270. 

Curiosity 406, 407. 

Darwinian Theory of emotional 
expression 425; of evolution 540. 

Deductive, method in Psycho- 
logy 18, 19; reasoning 3ICX 

Deliberate action 364, 374. 

Delusion and illusion 172. 

Desire and illusion 173, 174; 
defined 355 ; distinguished from 
volition 356, 382; not solely of 
pleasure 357; distinguished from 
intention 365. 

Determinism 360 — 393; and 
fatalism 362. 

Dismemberment of the mind 38, 
302, 303. 

Distance, visual perception of 

130, 133—*36. 

Division, cf. Classification. 

Dogmatic Method^ aod Kant 
266—270. • 

Double-aspect theory 468; dis¬ 
proof of 474, seq. 

Doubt, Meth<^ical 261. 

Dreams, nature of 176—180. 

Dualism, Philosophical 93—100. 

Duality of Consciousness 98, 99. 

Education of Uie Senses 116— 
142. 

£go^ identified with Mind i; dis¬ 
tinguished from it 95; cognition 
of, spiritual 247, 248 ; how it 
knows itself 338—342 ; phetio- 
msnal and nouniena* 343; sensist 
theory of 344— 348; and Free¬ 
will 385. 386. 

' KK 


Emotions, defined 223 ; impossi¬ 
bility of classifying 224, 418; 
Scholastic treatment of 395— 
398; chief groups 398—416; 
attempted classifications 419; 
ex})ression of 423—432. 

Empirical, theory of I crccption 
104, 105, 122, 123, 129, 132; 
and Rational Psychology 4, ^ 
36. 89, 439. 

Empiricism 232, 258, 259, 270— 
288. 

Energy, and faculty 27; Free-will 
and conservation of 388. 

Entklechv 523. 

Essence, abstraction of 292, 293 ; 
and substance 521. 

Ethics, and Psychology 8; and 
Free-will 372 — 376; and Im¬ 
mortality 489. 

Evolution and necessary truth 
284—286; and conscience 326— 
328 ; and the soul's origin 540. 

Expectation 206, 207. 

Expression of emotions, theories 
of 423—432. 

Extension, perception of 85, 96 
—98 ; abstract «dea 353; 
virtual of the spul 449, 466. 

External World, reality of 89 
—92; perception of 93—100; 
distinguished from extra-organic 
95 ; erroneous theories regarding 
101—116. 

Faculties, meaning of 27, 28, 
35—38 ; classification 27—31 ; 
other schemes 31—34; objections 
against 34—38, 302, 303 ; sen¬ 
suous and intellectual 28, 231, 
270. 

Faculty of Feeling disproved 
39, 40, 228—230, 394—397. 
416—4*8. 

Fallacy and illusion 17a. 

Fatalism and Determinism 362. 

Feeling, faculty of 33, *39, 228, 
394 . 4 * 7 ; and cognition 86; 
various meanings of 223; Aris¬ 
totle's theory of 224; as emotioil 

394. 
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Fiat of Will 220, 356. 

Fojima I, Object, of external benses 
58; (it iiiU-rnal 162; of inkllcct 
compared with sense 118, 292. 

Form, Kantian h priori 109—114; 
and Aristotelian 522 ; theory of 
Matter and Form 515. 

Free-\mi,i., proved 360 380; 
defined 363—365; relation to 
Ethics 372 — 376 ; objet tiun.-. 
against 3S0 -393. 

Frowninc, Dai win and Spencer 
on 425, 429. I 

Function and faculty 27 ; of 
intellect 235, 305 ; acconling to 
Bain 276 ; of the 1 m am 457, 529. 

Funpamrntae sense 159, 160. 

General Notion, cf. Concept 
and Idea. 

Generalization 297, 298. 

Genekationism 535. 

Generic images 278, 279. 

Genesis and validity of meni.d 
acts 281 , 320, 

Genius and Attention 336. 

Gustatory Perception 137, 138. 

<!• 

Habit 186, 191, 198, 382, 3S3. 

Hai.lucinations 172—178. 

Uapi'INESS, desire of 358, and 
future life 489, 491. 

Hearing, sense of 76—80; per¬ 
ceptions by 136, 137. 

Hedonistic Paradox 357. 

Heuristic method 260. 

Historicai. Sketch of theories of 
Perception 100—116 ; of Abbo- 
ciationism 207—214; oftheoiics 
of General Knowledge 259—289. 

HypO'J h epical Realism or Dual¬ 
ism 93—100. 

Idea, Hume’s view of 102; and 
image 164, 16^; adventitious 
261; compound 271; innate 256, 
257.259—265. Cr. also Concept. 

Idealism, nature of 90 —92 ; of 
Betkeley 101; of Mill and Bain 
■ 103—109 ; and Materialism 106^ 
270; other meanings of 263. 


Idealization 168. 

Identity, supra-sensuous recog¬ 
nition of 201, 243—246; Bain 
on feeling of 272; personal 337 
—347 ; and Materialism 464. 

Illusions 172—178. 

Images, various kinds of 83 ; and 
concejrts 164, 238— 24I; generic 
278, 279. 

Imagination, an internal sense 
160; nature of 164—180; pro¬ 
ductive and repioductive 166; 
and memory 166; and science 
16S; and illusions 172—176; 
and intellect 239, 273—276. 

Immateriality, cf. Spirituality. 

Immortai-TIY of soul 484; objee 
Irons to 495. 

Immediate Perception, doc 
trine of 93 -100. 

Impulsive Action 395. 

Inconceivability and Truth 
281—285. 

Indirect remembrance 191. 

Indissoluble association 104, 
105, 211, 212, 280. 

Inductive, Method in Psychology 
13—iS, 442; abuse of 19; 
reasoning 310; 

Ini-erence 309—311. 

Infinite, idea of 351, 352. 

Innate, ideas 256; mental forms 
265—270, 280; and Evolution 
284—287, 326—328. 

INORGAN 5 C faculty 244—247. 

Inseparable Association. Cf. 
Indissoluble. 

Instinct, nature of 554; origin 
of 556. 

Instinctive, belief 141 ; move¬ 
ment 218 ; ex]rression 425—432. 

Intellect, distinguished from 
sense 28, 231—255, 270—289; 
object of 118, 292; spirituality 
of 246, 452. 

Inteli.ectus agens tt possibilif 
292—297 ; Arabic theory of 501, 

Intention and motive 365. 

Intentionalis, 28 ; sp^ie^ 
50. 

In ternal Senses 30, 156—163. 
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Ini'i‘(»M’ECTion, method of ii ; 

an.l retrospection 21 ; dilticul- 
* ties ,in<l limilai ions of 
ami Fill- will 383. 

iMTUITJON. intellectual 2S7. 
iNVJtN'nON 336. 

Invkr'1j:i> letinal ima^e 145, 
iNVOLUNiAKY attention 335; 
action 364. 

J ui iGMENT, supra-sensuous cha»At'- 
tet of 237, 241- -’13, 250; -,>11- 
thetic ct priori \ act of 305— 

309. 

Knowledge of mental slates 11— 
i 5; j faculties Lif 28, 30, 32 ; of 
the nun-s^o <)0 ; theories «>f 
g'meral 259—2S9; and belief 
314—317 ; of self 337—344- 

I ANOUAGE, and Psycholoj^y 13, 
14; end F'ree-vill 374, 3fj 
and Concejdion 29S—301; orii-'n 
of 432—436; pecuiiar to 
434, 54», 552 J cerebral seat of 
532- 

Latent mental modifications 338, 

339 - 

Laughter, nature of 414—415. 
Life, futine 484; origin of $04; 
dehin-Li 510. 

Local duo act er of sensations 68 ; 
signs 124, 130. 

Localization of sensations 121 — 
125 ; m time 204, 205 ; of bram 
functions 529. 

Locomotion 218—222. 
l>ocus of t^ie Soul 529, 

IvOGic, and Psychology 6, 320; 

and Ethics 8. 

LoiJiCAL feefings 405. 

Lujhckous, the 414. 

Materia Pkima 516, 317, 
Material World, realiiy of 91. 
Cf, Perceptii'',. 

Materiait* m, and Idealism 106, ! 
270, 232 ; objei'ii'ms of 455— 

406, 49O, 497, 466—483. 


Maihkmaitcal conception. 27.;, 
275 ; axioms, cf. IVccessaiv 
I.ntli. 

I IKK and Form, I'ueoiy of 515. 

Ai! vSUKJ MFCNT ol Scnsatioii 415. 

Mkmorv, drlpilod tiLatiucntol idi 
— 2 ) St ^nid ieiiJniisci_nce 181, 
201 ; and rLpTodiicti. n 182; and 
assot laiioii 184 ; and retention 
195; materialistic theory 199, 
404; and rce'igMition eofi; xiiIlI 
In tiial 200—20.'^; and esliinalioii 
of time 204; and expectation 
206; cUid a sini]iK* sonl 447 

Mev'IAL, meaning of 42. 

M^^''l,\L states classified, cf. 
I'a' id'y. 

Ml'Kl'i 'iid Kree-will 372- •{76. 

■'.! E I'Ai Jivsicb and PsycholLij,y 2. 

Mej f'.\SJ'SYCiio.-,(s 53S. 

Me'Iuoi) of Psychology 12 -24, 
442. 

MI I’ o oDiCAL Doubt, 1 )escai«e-.’ 

.idi 

Ml' ic f .!'nL,Maciocionj 2(13. 

Ml.N'Ji, delineii I ; dillicullies of 
stiulying 20; and its facuUu-s 
34 ; IdeahsiTi jind other minds 
91, 105. 109; distmgu'shed Irom 
Fgo I, 95; .Si'iisi.'.ni and peiina- 
neii! mind 100, 304; knowledge 
of 3 >7 ; aiul will 385 ; ami boily 
15: raatenalistii. theory of 455 
Cf aKo Soul. 

** MIND-STUKI 468, 476. 

MoNAus, Leibriiti’ theory of 262, 

539 - 

Morai, faculty, seiise, or reason, 
cf. Conscience. 

Moral intuition, sentiment, judg¬ 
ment 416. 

Motive and Intention 365. 

Movement, sense of 68 ; faculty 
of 218. 

Muscular Sense 46; and space 
104. 

Musical so«Dd 76. . 


N AMES and ('onception 298—3031 
rational employment of, 433. 
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Nativistic theory of Perception 
122, 129—132. 

Nathkai., Dualism or Realism94; 
SclcLlion 541. 

Na'J ukk and Personality 520, 521. 

NECKS.SAKIANI.sM 360—393. 

Necessaky Tkiii'H and IntclUct 

241 ; views of Kanl on 1J2, 2 ‘J) ; 
and Assuciaiionisiii 279 ; Kvo* 
lutionisni 2t>4 Inluiiioiialisls on 
287, 299. 

NI'.rvous system (k'scrilicd 43. 
Nkiri'RAL leoIi;i;^rs 406. 
Nominalism 273 -277. 

Non-Ego 95—98, 

Notion, cf. (Concept and Mea. 
Noumena, Knniian vu'wi'f 110— 
114, 267 — 269; and i..Dtivii,y of 
knowledge 151, 155. 

OnjECT anil C)l»jecti\c i. 
Oki.igation and Free-will 372— 
J76. 

Obliviscence, law of 21 ,, 

( ir.sTkiJCTiVE A'is >ciA'i ION 191 
— 193 - 

Occasionalism 261, 514. 
Ontology 3, 4,,, 

Ontologism 262.,^ 

Oi’EkAriciN and Faeidty 27. 
Ol’l'IMISM 236. 

Orectic Faculty 28, 2i<). 
Organic, sensations 03 ; faculiy 
244 - 

Organ iciSM 507. 

Organism, cf. Body, 

Passions 224, 395. 

Pathology and Psychology 16— 
18; Cerebral 531. 

I’ERCEPTiON, and sensation 47; 
, by species 52 ; nature of external 
92; theories of 100—116; me¬ 
diate and immediate 93; de¬ 
velopment of 117 ; tactual 120; 
visual 129; of distance 133 ; 
auditory *136; gftitatory and 
olfactory 137 ; intellectual 235— 

242 ; of relations 249—254 ; 
272—280; intuitiooftl aad ne¬ 
cessary truth 287, 


I Peripatetic, cf. Scholastic. 
Person, defined 343, 521 , 

Phantasm and Conceit 239, 
278; and intdlectus .'93. 

Phantasy, cl. Imaginaiioi.. 
Phenomena and Noumena no— 
114, 151, 267. 

Phenomenal and Rationab^y- 

c’llolugy 2 , 8 , 89* 440* 

Phenomenalism 232. 

Philology and Psychology 14, 
4 55, 490 ; cf. also I.angu.''’,c. 
Philosophy, meaning of 2, 440, 
441. 

Phrenology 529. 

Physiology, and Psychology 9, 
15, 42, 529; and Maleii.ilisin 
456—464, 469, 496. 

Physical Inkihix, theory ol 515. 
Picturesque, the 41 i. 

Plastic Medium, theory of 515. 
Pity, 400. 

I’LAY-lMl'ULSE 358. 

Pleasure, Aristotle’s view of 
224; laws of 228 ; and desiie 
357 - 

Po'ientia, absoluta 486; et actus 
522. 

Power, Mental, cf. Faculty. 

J R K- ESTABLISH ED 11 A RMONY 262, 

5 ^ 5 - 

Preeerence, law of 193. 
Primary Qualities of Matter 
145 — 150; Locke on 271, 
Primum Cognitum 301. 
Productive Imagination i66w 
Psychology, defined 15 scope 2, 
5. 439 ; divisions 4, 441; its 
relation to Philosophy 2, 441 ; 
Logic 6, 320; Etiiics 8, 372, 
489; Physiology 9, IS; method 
of 11, 442; objections to 18; 
Empirical and Rational 4, 9, 
36, 89, 439; Comparative 14, 
546. 

Psychophysics, scope of 45, 53; 

objections to 

PRAf’TTCAi. Reason, cf. Conscience^ 
Purpose 366 

Pursuit, emotions of 408. 
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Qualitt of senfsafions 44; of 
, sounds 77; of pleasuics 227 ; 
primary and secondary 145. 

Quantity, of sensations 53. 

Rational, and Empirical Psycho¬ 
logy 4» 9» 36, 89. 439: faculties 
28, 231. 

Realism, Natural and Hypothe¬ 
tical 93 ; objections to 13S; 
transfigured 115 ; of Plato 259 ; 
ambiguity of the term 263. 

Reason, meaning of 233 ; Kant 
on 267 ; and Understanding 
310; speculative and practical 
311; nioial 320. 

Reasonin(; 309—311. 

Recoi.i.ection 182. 

Recocnition 207, 345, 464. 

REDiN i rcr. ration, law of 191, 

Reku-'-X Movement 218. 

Reflexion, Intellectual 243, 337, 

452. 

REiJtTiONS, perception of 248— 
254 - 

Relativity, of Knowledge 150— 
156; law of 150, 275; feelings 
of 405. 

Reminiscence, prt)cess of 181; 
and innate ideas 260. 

Rei'kesentation, Mental, cf. 
ConceiJt and Idea. 

Representationalism 93. 

Reproductive, Imagination 166; 
faculty 182. 

Responsibility and Free-will 
372—376. 

Retentiqn, imi)lied in memory 
181 ; theories of 195. 

Retrospection and Introspection 

21. 

Rivalry, feelings of 403. 

Scepticism 90, lox. 

Science, of P.sychology attacked 
18 ; and Imagination 16S. 

Scholastic division of faculties 
28—32 ; doctrine of species 49; 
recognition of primary an<l 
secondary qualities of matter 


J45 ; and of roJativify of know¬ 
ledge 152; division of internal 
senses i 57J distinction of me¬ 
mory and reminiscence iSi ; 
view ol retention 195; recogni¬ 
tion and analysis of the laws of 
association 207; treatment of 
appetency 21G ; viev. of feeling 
224 ; of intellect 233; of the 
origin of ideas 291 ; of con¬ 
science 320; of the soul’s know¬ 
ledge of itself 340; of emotion 
395 ; of the dependence of soul 
on body 460; of union of soul 
and body 515 ; of instinet 555. 

Self, and Mind l, 95; cognition 
338 ; emotions of 398. 

Sei.f-U'^nsciou.sness, and Con- 
scimisness 26 ; intellectual 243; 
character of 337, 452. 

Self-(’onservation, Bain’s law 
of 222, 424. 

Sensation, indefinable 41; quality 
and quantity of 44; objective 
analysis of 4£ ; comi>ound 45 ; 
and perception 47, 86 ; nic‘a.siir<'- 
ment of 45, 53; systemic 57; 
muscular 57, ; seat of 66; 

subjective I'73. 

Sf-Nsk defined 41 ; classified 57 ; 
of taste 59; smell 60; touch 62; 
temperature 64; contact (>5; 
muscular 57, 7* ♦ of healing 75; 
sight So; fundamental 159; 
formal object of 118, 292; dis- 
tinguisliod from Intellect 28, 
231—2^5, 270—289. 

Sense-Perception, development 
of 116—142 ; nature of, cf. Per¬ 
ception. 

Sensibility, measurement of 54; 
of skin, 69; of resistance 73. 

Sensus, communis 157, i6i ; in- 
iimus 16 1 ; Junda?nentalis 159. 

Sentiment and Emotion 223; 
moral 416. 

Shame 399? * 

Sight, sense of 80; perception by 
129; binocular 142. 

Similarity, association by 1.84. 
Simplicity of soul 444—449* 
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Smell, sense of 6o; perceiJtion 
2>y ^ 37 . 

SnUL, (lefinition of l, 443; hy 
Arisiotic 5 * 3 ? distini'uislu'd 
from Mind 1 ; knowh dt’c of 
337; .siibstiintialilj' of 443; 
sinudlcity 'll | ; syuimiality 450; 
nuitonalisii ■ objections a^«\inst 
45 v 5* doublo-anpect theory of 
408; immortality of 484; indi- 
viiiuality 501 ; unity 502; uni n 
wilh liody 513; locus of 525 . 
t)r)”in of 535 ; [jrute souls 

SrAi,’E, jierception of 02 — lOO, 
120 -136; sensist theory 104; 
K.'Uili.in no; 'inc-m of idea 
35-» possilil; and te^ii 353. 

S i* K.c I !• s, intentionniii , , cem 
49» 51 ; coi-pornlis 51 ; infcit.^l- 
hili.\ 51, 203 ; 51, 206. 

Sl’lRlT and Mind 1, 

Spiritual, h iciil’ics 28, 30, 244 , 
nature of intell ct 245 ; of will 
379^ 454; of tl ■ soul '450. 

S PON I AN K()U.S A *(s 364. 

“ S i'iiiviNG ” f.u > 'des 28, 

SUliJECT, or K;4‘ i 

Subjective, in.*^,>i.i;; of i j aen- 
sation 173 ; a^, ■f'f ^68, 

Suhlime, the 411. 

SOBsi'ANCE, rililfU. !!*■ 102, f,oi.;ke 
271 ; fAigiTi of i \ .1 of 348; 
defined 443; iiuonipiete 520; 
and essence 521. 

SUJA'TAN'J'JALITY of the Soul 443 

Suns'i’ANTiAL Forms 527. 

Sup'MciENT Reason, principU' of 
26 

SuGiiNs noN, cf. Association. 

SUPPOSITUM 521 . 

.Surprise 405. 

•Sympathy 400. 

Synderesis 321. 

SvNTHETicn/i/'iTient 8366 . 

Tabula rasa 270, 2y. 

Tac t, nature of 317 

'J'actual, sensations 63; perei^o 
tion 120. 

Taste 59, 137, 

I'rleologism and Idealism 363. 


Temperature, sense of 64. 

Thinking 233 - 248 , 3 '‘S ~ 3 ”-* 

Thin gs-in-themselves, Kanti.m 
view of IIO—114, 267; and 
rt lativity of knowledjje 151, ISS' 

Timbre 77, 

Timi, Kant on iiO; estimation 
of 204 ; idoa of 353. 

I'onCH, St use of O 2 ; perception 
hy T 20 . 

Tkat<lu:ianism 535, 

TliANSCKNURN TAL TRUTH II 5 . 

TRANSFJGttREH KEALISM 288. 

Unconscious peuejiiions of Leib 
nitz 261 ; menial motlifications 

358 . 

Unih'Rstamhng, Kant on 267: 
and Reason 310. 

UniiV of tConsciousness 246 , 346 . 

llNtYERSAL Ideas of Plato, 250, 
fimdameiiiai and lormai 297. 
Cf. also Concept ami Idea. 

Utilitarian account of Con^ 
science 324 , 

VAiiin'iv, and nature of Ptii'p- 
tion 89 ; and |;t‘nesis of in. . I 
act'- 281 , 320 ; of Moral {ii i ‘ 
nieriis 325 . 

VanI'i y 398. 

Vegeta nvh sou! 503, =:o.S. 567, 

X’KkIUjM MkN'I Al.E 29 '/ 

V'js iOptati.'ji i<;7 —is'); 

/iva 159, 162, 555. 

Vision, sense of 8c' , perception 
hy 12y; Innoculai 1 ;2 ; erect 
145 ; "Tt 262, 5f^. 

Vital, sense 63 ; principle 504. 

ViTAi.iSM 502, 511. 

VoLUN PARY, attenliop 333 ; action 

364 - 

Weeping, Darwin on 425. 

Will, relation of to mind 38 , 3 S 5 - 
intellect and belief 318 ; de.sire 
356 , 382 ; fiat of 220 , 356 ; d< 
fined 363 ; freedom of 360 
303 ; spiritii.d:; - of 379 , 4 ^ 4 . 

WI f--in.l TTu'ii' 171 

WUNDER 406. I 
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LIST OF Al.)T;iOI<S REFERRED TO, 


A<.t' 1 Ai>, ^ i. illoM 'iS. o 7 ( rlashi- 
ivcalioii <7f 32; 

spetfci 50; touch U'. st .ii < .f 
sensation 66; sccoinlijrv 
tics 14O ; reiativit' of uss- v\ !■ 

f5J ; S'ii'iHoiis kiii/U'j(»! Jt yS ; 

fuiulam; mal sense 160 ; '^itearns 
179; lemiviiscence 182 ; or^'uiie 
meinoiy 19O; sensuous menuiiy 
203—204; mental as'^oi ia! u li 
208,209; intelleefual ab-liaLUari 
296; knowlcdjfe of the mind 
340 — 343; intcUectus ^epaiaU(' 
501 ; orij^in of the soul 539 ; 
instinct 555. 

Akisto'ILK 17, 62, 66, 93, 122, 
146, 153, 208, 23T, 224 -22^’, 
407, 415 516. 

AuousTiNK, St, on faeulues 37; 
on orj;atiic memory 196. 

liAiN, Alexander, on facuhu ^ 
33; 34; 40 i cxf crnal work! 103 -- 
109, 139, 140; law oi relativiD' 
150, 276; jiiowlh of self-con*rol 
222 ; iiit- lleet 349, 272—275 ; 
lieies aiy liutli 2S0 ; lK.licf 313 ; 
cvoiuUon of con^iL’iice 327 ; 
dcsiio of pleasure 357 ; against 
free-will 380, 381, 382, 3S5, 
386, 387 ; on emotions 395, 405 ; 
laws of, self-conservation 2^:4. 
225 ; identity of mind inid imkIv 
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